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Big enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 


The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Times like these emphasize the bene- 


fits of such growth and the value of a 
strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 


The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 


It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
doing its full part in helping to keep 
America secure. 
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Look at all the “winning tips” you 
get—that you can use right away! 


How to Get Ideas Across to People 
How to Build a Winning Personality 


How to Win People’s Help in Business 
How to Make a Speech and Feel No Pain 


How to Help the Customer Buy 
How to Come Out of Your Shell 
How to Be Happy Though Married 


How to Turn Your Mistakes into Assets 


The “Just-as-I-Am” Complex 
How People Will Pay You Back 
Your Letter is You Speaking 
Personal Television by Telephone 








. How to make people listen to YOU — 
Think well of YOU... Agree with YOU... 
...and remember YOU! 


Your Success Depends On Your Ability to Win 
Others to Your Way of Thinking—Here Is a Proven 
Method for Achieving the Goals You Desire! 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to deal 
with people than for any other ability 
under the sun.” : 

A group of top executives recently 
put “ability to handle people” above 
technical skill, capacity for decision 
and any other personal quality which 
contributed to their success. 

Yes—the one success secret upon 
which every authority agrees is the 
ability to influence and direct the 
efforts of others. And “Winning Your 
Way With People” —the practical, 
proven guide to handling people—is 
yours FREE when you mail coupon 
below. 

Top salaries are paid to those who 
have the ability to influence and di- 
rect the efforts of others. Mediocre 
jobs, failure to achieve one’s rightful 
station in life, and a colorless, indif- 
ferent social existence practically al- 
ways “trademark” people who do not 
understand how to get along with 
those who work with them or for 
them, or with those who come in con- 
tact with them after business hours. 

Here, at last, is a guide to handling 
people successfully. Prepared by K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to the President of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
for many years a feature editor for 
the Associated Press, it reveals the 
psychology of making people listen 
to you, think well of you, agree with 
you and remember you. In simple 
language, it explains how to gain 
poise and confidence, how to put your 
ideas across, how to think on your 
feet, how to make better speeches, 
write more compelling letters, in- 
crease your selling efficiency. Dr. 
Henry C. Link, Vice-President of The 


I EXECUTIVE BOOKS, DEPT. 129 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
I want to take advantage of your gift offer to send me FREE 


Psychological Corporation, says of 
it: “Management will want to put 
this book into the hands of every 
supervisor and salesman, both be- 
cause it is highly readable and be- 
cause it is highly practical.” 

Few men have ever earned $10,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year with their 
own hands or even with just their 
own heads. Ideas and work are not 
enough! Men are paid according to 
their ability to manage others! “Win- 
ning Your Way With People” helps 
you to apply the principles of success- 
ful human relations. worked out by 
actual experience. And this big best- 
seller—$3.00 in the publisher’s edition 
—is yours FREE when you mail cou- 
pon below. 


Why You Are Being Given 
This Amazing Offer 


The answer is simple. You get “Winning 
Your Way With People’ FREE as a 
new subscriber to Executive Books, plus 
Norman Lewis’ “Word Power Made 
Easy” (described below) as your first 
selection for 7-day FREE examination 
to introduce you to Executive Books’ 
proven plan for men and women on the 
way up the ladder of success. Each 
month, Executive Books selects an out- 
standing book that deals with knowledge 
essential to your success. Each month, 
you will receive, as a subscriber, a free 
copy of our report, “The Executive,’ 
describing the forthcoming selection. 
You are not obligated to take every 
month’s selection. You can take as few 
as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which 
you are entitled as a subscriber. Send 
no money! Mail coupon now! Remem- 
ber, you risk nothing because you may 
have both books for 7-day FREE ex- 
amination. So act NOW! 
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For Your First Executive Book Selection— 


Word Power Made Easy 


by Norman Lewis 
Those who can move men to action = ap 
their ability to speak and write convincingly get 
the “big money.” In his widely acclaimed new 


K. C. Ingram’s great book, ‘‘Winning Your Way With People,” 
together with ‘‘Word Power Made Easy’”’ by Norman Lewis, as 
my first selection, for the members’ price of only $3.50. 
Lo At the end of 7 days’ free trial, I will either return both books and 
ge“, you Will cancel my subscription or I will send you the price of my 
A. first selection plus a few cents for shipping. Then you are to send 
me each month free a copy of “The Executive,” describing the 
forthcoming selection so that I can accept or reject it as I choose. 
My only obligation is to purchase as few as four Executive Books 
within the coming twelve months. 


















book, “Word Power Made Easy,” Norman Lewis I 

shows you how, in three short weeks, to build a rich, J a 

effective, ermanent vocabulary. Mr. Lewis gives you the Nan 

meaning behind words, their various forms and spelling, their pro- 1 

nunciation, and how they can be used. Although the average adult learns [| ADDRESS 

only 50 new words a year, Mr. Lewis’ schedule teaches you that many 
| 412 ONE HOUR! Publisher’s retail price, $3.95. Members’ price, $3.50. I : 
y city STATE 
' bE e B k ‘ (Zone No. if any) 

. t xecutive 00 Ss, 100 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 13 EMPLOYER 


(Same price in Canada. Address Owen Sound, Ont.) F-1 
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Books by men at the TOP for those on the way UP 
January 1, 1951 





44a bad : e 
Mack Diesels cut our miles-per- 
44 
gallon cost over 53% ... Stanley L. Wasie, Pres., 


“Our 50 Mack Diesels are one gilt-edged in- 
vestment that pays big dividends,’’ says Stanley L. 
Wasie, President of Merchants Motor Freight, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

‘Before we took on Mack Diesels we were aver- 
aging 4.5 miles per gallon from comparable gaso- 
line-powered units. Mack Diesels stepped that figure 
up to 6.9°’—a saving of 53.33%! 

Other Mack Diesel operators are getting 
the same brand of economy. Mack 
Diesel-powered trucks and tractors 
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TRUCKS | 


Merchants Motor Freight, Inc. 





not only give you the double saving of more 
miles per gallon at less cost per gallon, but also the 
savings that ‘‘Built like a Mack’’ bring to every 
Mack owner. 

And they are: more time on the job, less absen- 
teeism, longer life—savings that put thousands of 
extra dollars into the pockets of Mack owners. 
There’s a complete Mack Diesel line to meet every 

Operator's requirements—and your Mack 

> branch or distributor can tell you a dollar- 
saving story that’s worth hearing. 





Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 


Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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AMONG THE LEAST predictable reactions 
to Forses Annual Report on Industry, 
(of which this is the third) are those 
of the corporations to whom we send 
questionnaires. 

As early as last August, for example. 
General Electric’s V-P Peare wrote that 
“the infofmation called for, in a com- 
pany the size of G.E., would require 
... a several-week schedule of research. 
compilation, and editing, and we feel 
we just don’t have the manpower to 
put on the job.” After their check of 
objective sources in G.E. plant com. 
munities, among public relations profes- 
sionals, labor experts, Wall Street an- 
alysts, dealers, workers, and just plain 
residents, Forspes editors found the 
Schenectady colossus was still Grade A. 

About the same time Du Pont—alsc 
a billion-dollar outfit-~sent up its data 
with “apologies for the time we have 
taken, but we did want to do a thor- 
ough job.” 

Others were loath to discuss thei 
operations on general principles. Re- 
gretted Max McGraw (McGraw Elec 
tric): “. . . inasmuch as I do not think 
we would want any publicity on some 
of the questions asked, we have de 
cided that it is best not to answer yow 
questionnaire.” Another well-known or 
ganization wanted to cooperate, but re 
quested “assurance that all of the in 
formation given will be treated con 
fidentially.” Since the corporate ques 
tionnaire is supplementary to the mai1 
line of our research rather than basi 
to it, we weren't permanently non 
plussed by refusals to participate. 

A more pointed objection, and oni 
encountered fairly often, is typified b} 
the criticism of H. B. Higgins, Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass president. “Our ex 
perience with attitude surveys amon;} 
our employees and in some of thos 
communities in which we operate, lead 
us to the conclusion that ‘ratings’ suc! 
as you are attempting cannot be deter 
mined without a great expenditure o 
time, money and effort,” wrote he. W 
replied, in effect, that Mr. Higgin 
could say that again! 

Most amusing answer to any of th 
hundreds of inquiries we sent by ma 
came from the Mayor of Weirton, We: 
Virginia, whom we had asked to com 
ment on National Steel Corp.’s Weirto 
subsidiary. Answered he: “I am nc 
only Mayor of the City of Weirton bu 
also President of the Weirton Stec 
Company. As a consequence, you ca 
readily understand why your questior 
are not answered. Very truly, T. F 
Millsop.” 































































—is in the Placing! 


Since the war, more than half-a-billion dollars has been 
invested in new plants served by the Baltimore & Ohio 


— > This half-billion is a fact—a fact that proves as no amount 
of talking can that in B&O territory are vast resources and ideal 
conditions so vital to successful plant location. 


Moreover, we can help you find your most advantageous place. Tell 
us your requirements, 7” confidence, and our Industrial Develop- 
ment staff will submit to you without cost or obligation a detailed 
study, tailor-made to your needs. Ask our man! 


Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives 
are located at: 

New York 4, N.Y. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 


Let each of us act as if all-out wer 
were already unleashed. 





Austerity first! 


America expects every work-fit womap 
to do her fullest duty if need arises. 


Employment dislocation could spell dis 
aster. 


Still am hopeful Russia won't force w 
to drench her with A-Bombs. 


Will Chinese Communistic leaders con 
tinue to be misled by Russian Com 
munists? 


Universal military service, however up 
palatable, is essential. 


Stop spending taxpayers’ money fer 
Federal utility projects. 


Total Government debt has skyrocketed 
to $1,865 per person. Shocking! 


Drastically cut U.S. civilian expends 
tures, taxeaters. 


Embargo every export helpful to ow 
enemies! 


Put exertion above ease at this critical 
time. 


Our neighbor and ally, Canada, con- 
tinues strong, thank Heaven! 


Strike against strikes! 


Washington's heavy expenditure te 
prosecute investing companies is a de- 
plorably poor investment. 


Towering Americans: Defense Secre- 
tary Marshall, Gen. Eisenhower. 


Gen. MacArthur, another giant, has 
slipped somewhat in popularity. 


We need more investors. 


Nelson Rockefeller’s selection to pilot 
Point 4 is ideal. 


Both his heart and his experience fit 
him for this responsibility. 


Governmental agencies have reached a 
reasonable compromise on _ interest 
rates. 


Keep your car in the best possible trim. 


Despite everything, | still believe “The 
best is yet to be." 


—B.C.F. 
Forbes 
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NOTHING HAPPENS 
“til a record is created 


You can’t form a division, construct a dam, enforce a law —without records. 
When the need is speed, there is no substitute for modern business machines 
and office equipment. Every day, newer office systems and better business 
machines shorten the time between Plan and Production. 


FOR YOUR NEEDS WE HAVE NO REASON TO RECOMMENI 
ANYTHING BUT THE RIGHT MACHINES AND SYSTEMS 
WE MAKE THEM ALI 





PLAN SS PRODUCE 


A Copy the records A 


PROGRAM roe sa on the records RESULT 


Remington. Frand. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. N. Y. 
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BUSINESS NEEDS COURAGEOUS MEN 
WITH BURNING AMBITION AND FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


It’s wise to think ahead . . . to prepare 
for the future, and lay a solid founda- 
tion for an independent old age. But, 
today, many men in their twenties, 
thirties and forties are emphasizing 
security beyond its worth. 


They’re forsaking the thrill of com- 
petition for a monotonous rut—seek- 
ing sanctuary in a dull and uneventful 
job when they should be pursuing the 
rewards and the glory that go with 
achievement. 


Only beaten men remain on beaten 
paths. Leaders break new ground— 
take bold, decisive action! They, too, 
are thinking of the future. But they’re 
thinking positively, not negatively. 
They realize the importance of forg- 
ing ahead while they’re still in their 
prime. And, unlike the timid and the 
fearful who doom themselves, these 
men do something about it! 


Reflect, for a moment, on your own 
case: Are you lapsing into that large 
and pathetic category of men who 
plod along making little or no prog- 
ress? Are the dreams you once har- 
bored, the plans you made, growing 
dimmer and unrealized with the pass- 
ing years? Are you groping blindly 
with no specific program for advance- 


ment in mind? 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


If you retain a single spark of your early 
ambition, the ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE can probably help you. 


The Institute can give you the guidance 
and inspiration you need. It can show you 
how to short-cut your way to success in 
business. 


Don’t misunderstand: The Institute works 
no miracles—but it does supply an executive- 
training plan so‘complete and scientific that 
each day carries subscribers closer to their 
goal. 

That program is explained in “Forging 
Ahead in Business”—a 64-page book that 
has. aroused the interest and excitement of 
business men everywhere. 


There is no charge for ‘Forging Ahead 
in Business.” But there @ 

is the obligation to 
read it, absorb its con- 
tents and decide for 
yourself whether or 
not the Institute can 
help you. To obtain 
your copy, simply 
sign and return 
the coupon below. 






ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept 749, 71 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 





Pesseeeseee22222288 


§ ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
a Dept. 749, 71 West 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


t In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, 
: Toronto 1, Ont. 


t Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 
 64-page book--"“FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS.” 





READERS SAY 





Too much politics 


Cancel my subscription to your maga- 
zine. In ordering it I thought I was buying 
information, not stupid Republican prop- 
aganda. I get the same thing for free every 
election, and my incinerator is already 
overworked. 

The New Deal has done the only things 
possible to save capitalism in America, and 
throughout the world. Another four years 
of Hoover policies would have brought the 
Communists into power by default. 

If you don’t know this, you are in nu 
position to give advice. If you do know 
it, your policies are dishonest. 

—A. J. WALDEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif 


What’s PR? 


In the Nov. 1 issue of your splendid 
publication, you define public relations as: 
“Effective all-over public relations must 
be designed to win the confidence, the 
approval, of the public, consumers, em- 
ployees, investors, local communities.” 

This definition states what must be done 
to achieve good public relations. Unfor- 
tunately, public relations can be bad as 
well as good. If that be true, then you 
have not given a real definition of public 
relations. 

Since public relations is not an exact 
science, I realize that no one can suggest 
a definition acceptable to everyone en- 
gaged in the profession. However, nearly 
all of the definitions which have come to 
my attention outline what is conceived to 
be good public relations, instead of a 
definition which embraces both good and 
bad public relations. 

It seems to me that public relations is 
not something which can be set off in a 
vacuum and considered apart from other 
phases of society. It merely is one member 
of the big family of human relations, and 
any definition of the term should take into 
account this relationship. 

I have been disposed to disagree with 
some of my contemporaries who insist up- 
on putting public relations upon a pedes- 
tal. I cannot conceive of a company en- 
joying good public relations unless it has 
good employee relations. Insofar as rail- 
roads and many other utilities are con- 
cerned, the public gains its impression of 
them through contact with the employees. 
Even the employees who do not come in 
direct contact with the public create good 
or bad impressions of their company, de- 
pending upon the way they feel about it. 

I agree with your definition that if a 
business enterprise is to enjoy good pub- 
lic relations it must do the things you sug- 
gest. If it does not do those things, it wil] 
have bad public relations. 

I am’ in full accord with your article 
dealing with public relations; that is, 
everything except the definition. Here are 
two definitions of public relations which 
came to my attention not long ago. One 
is, “The art and science of living and 
working together in peace and harmony”; 
the other, “The attitude and action of 3 





company, its officers and employees to 


Forbes 





ward the public, toward each other and 
toward the stockholders.” 

—J. B. SHores, 

Director of Public Relations, 

Texas & Pacific Railroad. 


We will be glad to receive the views of 
other well-informed readers on this vital, 
many-sided subject.—Ep. 


Graceful rejoinder 


The picture on the Dec. 15 cover of 
ForsEs is really libelous! However, I will 
say that it was very fair of you to put out 
a view of the other side of the picture. 

I naturally was not happy about the 
comment that the increase of 460% in the 
capitalized value of the 12 lines reflected 
the scale of U.S.A. aid, since, as was 
brought out in the memoranda we pre- 
sented, only a very small per cent of this 
reflected such aid. The term “gravy boat” 
seems to carry with it an unfair connota- 
tion. 

Last, but not least, I deny the allega- 
tion “chunky” since I unequivocally state 
that it is all muscle. 

—J. Perer Grace, Jr., 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


Education 


Being a teacher, and one of your sub- 
scribers, I read with great interest your 
editorial “Treacherous Teaching” [Nov. 1]. 
I have already been at work fighting this 
very thing, but something that has been 
built up for 18 years cannot be torn down 
overnight. 

For 18 years our colleges and univer- 
sities have been sending into the teaching 
field thousands who are filled to the gills 
with the socialistic line. Their whole phil- 
osophy is that Big Business is bad and that 
the Federal Government can and will sup- 
ply all our needs. They leave out entirely 
the story of our glorious heritage. They 
forget that Free Enterprise has made our 
nation what it is today. Thus, they pass 
on to their pupils the story of the socialistic 
state instead of proclaiming Free Enter- 
prise. Don’t get the idea that I feel that 
all our teachers are unsound, because they 
are not. But during the past several years 
it’s been the ones with the socialistic views 
that have been the spokesmen for the pro- 
fession. They have come to the forefront 
. while the sound ones have remained silent 
in the background. It’s this fine group of 
American teachers that I hope to awaken 
and throw off the shackles. that have 
weighed us all down. 

Looking ahead, I plan to keep in touch 
with this fine group of workers that lined 
up with us during the last election and 
enlarge the group for ’52. Although this 
is sort of a political work, yet it’s not 
political in the strict sense of the word. 
It’s really a campaign to rid us of this so- 
cialistic bug that’s eating our nation away. 

I would like help from individuals or 
corporations to carry on this program. The 
only thing I’m interested in is getting our 
teachers back on the right road, and that 
right road is selling and teaching Free En- 
terprise to the children of America. I plan 
to stay right on my job here and give all 
my spare time to the project. 

—A Mip-WEsTERN TEACHER. 


lanuary 1, 1951 














Don’t be one of the 43% who never 
reopen their doors after a fire de- 
stroys their vital records! 


ALL MOSLER “A” LABEL SAFES ARE 
CERTIFIED TO WITHSTAND... 


1. severe fire for 4 hours at tem- 
peratures reaching 2000°F. 


2. impact due to falling 30 feet 
after heating, followed by re- 
heating 


3. explosion from flash heating 


No other safe...only an “A” label 
safe...will give youthis protection. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF MOSLER “‘A”’ 
LABEL SAFES... 
Thermostatically Controlled, Insu- 
lated Valve Door gives added pro- 
tection by automatically sealing 
interior against heat penetration. 


geMiosler Safe <...... 





Scientifically Developed Monolithic 
Insulation of great balanced struc- 
tural strength. 


Efficient Adjustable Interior Filing 
Units, tailored to your individual 
requirements. 


Look for this Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Label 





THE MOSLER SAFE. CO 
UNDERWPF tne LABORATORIES, * -. 


CLASS CLASS T-20 
INSPECTED SAFE “PoP A NO BURGLARY 





The Best in Fire Protection! 


Issued by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., the ‘‘A”’ label specifies 
the minimum protection that all 
Mosler “‘A”’ Label Safes will provide. 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 
TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE 


roo FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY ! 


Dealers throughout the country + Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaultsinthe World | 
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Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort 

Knox, Ky., and also the Bank Vaults that with- 

stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima and pre- 
served their contents. 


H 
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i : i (] The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
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THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. FR 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me: 


(0 The free booklet, ‘What You Should Know 
About Safes.” 
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For military strength... 
For a healthy economy... 


MORE AND MORE 
ALUMINUM 


Greater production is America’s best protection 


from all its enemies. We must out-produce 





military aggressors. Increased production combats 


inflation and strengthens our whole economy. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 





Richmond 19, Virginia 


Louisville 1, Kentucky 
MILLIONS . 











Reynolds Metals Company 
Primary Aluminum Production 
1941-1952 
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ACTUAL PRODUCTION ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 
(INCLUDING CAPACITY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 








1950 1951 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 








NEWS ITEM 


Several days after a eulogistic article 
about Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, 
had been carried in Life Magazine 
(and reprinted in The Reader's Di- 
gest), the chief of Life’s Washington 
bureau was appointed chief information 
officer for Mr. Symington. 


“DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM” 


Oscar R. Ewing is still putting his 
well-known Size 12 into his extremely 
small mouth. 

Representative James T. Patterson 
(R.-Conn.) recently quoted this sen- 
tence from a public-assistance report 
issued by Ewing’s Federal Security 
Agency: 

“Social-security and public-assistance 
programs are a basic essential of the 
socialized state (italics ours) envisaged 
in democratic ideology, a way of life 
which so far has been realized only in 
slight measure.” 

Patterson, who was startled by the 
sentence, wrote Oscar for more details, 
which, so far, have not been forthcom- 
ing. “Perhaps the language included in 
this report points up the reluctance of 
Congress to authorize a sweeping and 
bureaucratic health plan which would 
be under the guidance of the Federal 
Security Administrator,” says Patterson. 


HOW MANY GROUPS? 


It seems hard to believe, but only 
one year ago President Truman was 
telling his press conference that the na- 
tion did not need a 70-group Air Force, 
as the Republicans (and some Demo- 
crats) actually had voted in Congress. 
Six months later, he authorized hastily 
a “69-group” Air Force, in an attempt 
to save some face, but shortly there- 
after went whole hog and now the Air 
Force is building toward 100 groups. 
This reminisce is spurred by an insert 
in the Congressional Record by Repre- 
sentative Harold A. Patten (D.-Ariz.) 
entitled, “There’s Nothing Wrong With 
the Air Force Except There's Not 
Enough of It.” 


DUCK QUACKS 


Some “lame ducks” spent a lot of the 
time from mid-November through 
Christmas venting their spleen. 

Representative Andrew Biemiller (D.- 
Wis.), who had campaigned against the 
American Medical Association (which 
was not running for office in his dis- 
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trict), spent his time in the short ses- 
sion inserting articles against AMA. 
Ditto voluble Eugene Daniel O’Sullivan 
(D.-Neb.), who waged his campaign 
against insurance companies and the 
private physicians jointly and lost out 
to Howard Buffett, who is an insurance 
agent in private life. Representative An- 
drew (Andy) Jacobs (D.-Ind.), who 
ran against Westbrook Pegler (who 
doesn’t even live in Indiana), likewise 
spent much time trying to “get even” 
with Pegler. Jacobs inserted in the 
Record the now-famous censored col- 


umn by Pegler, in which the columnist 


said he “wasn’t shocked” that someone 
would try to kill a President as provoca- 
tive as HST. 


DUCKS’ NESTS 


Fair Dealing lame ducks who have 
been successful so far in latching onto 
Federal paychecks (the number will be 
increasing all the time as Truman tries 
to pay off the faithful) include Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse, former Con- 
gresswoman of Connecticut, and Ches- 
ter Bowles, the Nutmeg State’s ex-Gov- 
ernor. Mrs. Woodhouse was foisted on- 
to the staff of Alan Valentine, head of 
the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
while “dear Chester” was given a diplo- 
matic post, exact destination not yet 
announced. 

You still can expect both ex-Senator 
Millard Tydings (D.-Md.) and ex-Sen- 
ator Scott Lucas (D.-Ill.), both of 
whom protested they would “start prac- 
ticing law,” to be given high posts just 
as soon as they have gone through a 
respectable period of private “practice.” 

Ex-Senator Elmer Thomas (D.- 
Okla.), former chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, who has set 
up law offices in Washington, had the 
effrontery to announce that intention on 
—of all things!—stationery of the old 
Committee on Agriculture. 


LETTERS 


HST’s penchant for taking a pen, sit- 
ting himself right down and writing 
someone a letter, is much more driving 
than many Americans know. Everybody 
has heard of his letters to Paul Hume, 
music critic of the Washington (D.C.) 
Post, to Representative Gordon McDon- 
ough (R.-Calif.) about the Marine 
Corps’ propaganda machine, and to 
Representative Edward Hebert (D.- 
La.) in answer to a query on a day of 
prayer, but not many Americans are 
familiar with the President’s blistering 
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notes to Frank Kent, the veteran polit. 
cal reporter; Roy Roberts, publisher of 
the Kansas City Star, and to Arthw 
Krock, chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the New York Times. After sending 
the letter to Kent, Truman asked for its 
return. Kent acceded, taking the nus 
sive to the President personally. After 
his letter to Roberts, the President sent 
a hasty apology. Krock didn’t wait for 
an apology. He sent the letter back to 
the White House by special messenger, 
with the message that he felt certain 
the President would not like to have 
such a letter remain undestroyed. / 


ARMY INFO 


The Armed Forces Information and 
Education Division, which only a few 
years ago was teaching soldiers what 
great “democrats” the Communists in 
Russia were, now has the job of teach- 
ing the 3,000,000-man Army a-building 
all about the Communist menace. 

Observers not in the armed forces. 
who have sat in on courses designed te 
acquaint officers and men with the 
“why” of a need for a war today, report 
that there is very little audience partici- 
pation and that, apparently, the men 
believe they are serving only because 
they were drafted. 

Colonel James V. Cole, post com. 
mander at Fort Myer, Va., recently told 
a reporter, after both had observed a 
typical class in information and edu- 
cation, that “We're not talking thei 
(the soldiers’) language.” Another of- 
ficer commented that the information 
given in the textbook was over the 
heads of his men and that “you have 
to twist your own arm to read through 
it.” . 


RELUCTANT BEAR? 


Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director ot 
the Economic Research Department, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, who has 
just returned from a month’s tour of 
Europe, said he talked to at least 50 
“men in the street” in various conti- 
nental countries and only one seemed 
to fear that Russia would move to take 
over Western Europe, as our military 
leaders agree Stalin could do any time 
he pleases. 

He reports a general belief that “even 
if the Soviet Union conquered Western 
Europe, its subsequent problems might 
turn out to be a serious boomerang.” 

“Soviet bureaucrats and_ soldiers 
would discover the relatively higher ~ 
wellbeing and freedom enjoyed by 
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West Europeans,” he pointed out. “The 
potential lack of cooperation might be 
enormous. Already the underground 
movement in Eastern Europe is of siz- 
able dimensions and expanding rapidly 
even though it is largely impotent so 
far. Similar and perhaps more vocal 
and effective underground movements 
would be encountered in Western Eu- 
rope. Furthermore, the southern flank 
of the Soviet expansion would be seri- 
ously exposed in any Soviet roll over 
Western Europe and therefore western 
expansion would not be enlightened 
strategy. ... 

“Whether this (general) lack of fear 
of the Soviet Union is justified may be 
a moot question. Better defense and 
modernization of armaments are on the 
agenda throughout Western Europe, 
but largest in terms of prevention rather 
than in terms of an actual engagement.” 


WOcs 


Private businessmen, working again 
for Uncle Sam, are not going to get a 
dollar a year because the Treasury 
doesn’t want to pay out that trivial sum. 
Reason: too many of the businessmen 
framed their checks in World War II, 
instead of cashing them. 

It looked for a while as if President 
Harry Truman would veto them alto- 
gether this time. He had said that “no 
man can honestly serve two masters,” 
although Donald Nelson, World War II 
War Production Board chairman had 
asserted that he had never known a 
dollar-a-year-man who would put his 
company’s interests “ahead of those of 
the nation.” 

Some of the big business shots now 
serving at no pay, officially listed as 
“consultants,” are William Henry Har- 
rison, National Production Authority 
Administrator, and K. T. Keller, who is 
running the ever-growing guided mis- 
siles program. 


VOLUNT ARIST 


Michael V. DiSalle, former Toledo 
(O.) Mayor who now is price stabilizer, 
has a secretary and several advisers 
now, but he already has served notice 
it will take time to build up his organi- 
zation to the 64,000 employees of 
World War II’s Office of Price Admin- 
istration under Leon Henderson, Paul 
Porter, Chester Bowles, et al. 

DiSalle, a genial, likeable fellow 
without too many preconceived ideas, 
wants to move into a “voluntary” price 
program—on durables, soft goods, man- 





ufactures, utilities, transportation, fuel, 
food—and start taking on compulsory 
controls gradually. Whether prices will 
wait for him is another question. Wage 
increases have reached the umpteenth 
round and are still a-climbing—just like 
the price index. 


FLAT STOCKPILE 


The strategic stockpile objective—to 
acquire enough of a long list of mate- 
rials to take us through a five-year war 
—is far from its goal. Only half of the 
quantities of the 1,500 most important 
items on the list are in sight, while 
good progress in rubber and petroleum 
is being noted, and steps have been 
taken to assure greater production of 
steel, aluminum, magnesium and elec- 
tric power. Manganese goal is far short 
of realization, but new methods for pro- 
ducing it from low-grade ores at home, 
or close to home, have been invented 
and are in use. 

U.S. has doubled its capacity to pro- 
duce “dependable power” since World 
War II, but consumption has gone up 
20 per cent since a year ago, and is still 
rising. Private industry is expanding to 
meet all possible foreseeable needs, but 
is hamstrung by Federal interference 
and, wherever possible, hamstringing 
by the collectivists in the Department 
of the Interior. 


CHEMURGISTS ALARMED 


America’s agricultural chemical in- 
dustry finally is getting up in arms at 
the threats certain to be posed by in- 
troduction of new control legislation on 
use of insecticides by Rep. James J. 
Delaney (D.-N.Y.), chairman of the 
now-defunct Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Use of Chemicals in Food 
Products. 

Chemical industry is now convinced 
Delaney is being “used” by Federal 
Security Agency bureaucrats to get 
more power and employees for the 
Food and Drug Administration at the 
expense of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and also to get a stronger toe-hold 
on private chemicals industry. Legisla- 
tion prepared for Delaney by the FDA 
would make private research in this 
field virtually subservient to Oscar 
Ewing’s “investigators.” 

Big fruit and vegetable growers, plus 
farmers generally, have a definite stake 
in the fight to head off the legislation, 
but chemical manufacturers are having 
a difficult time getting this idea across. 
Nobody has taken Delaney and his 


committee seriously enough heretofore, 
but the affected industries will from 
now on. It will be quite a fight to head 
off this legislation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but probably not so diffi- 
cult in the Senate. 


DOLLAR DILLY 


Federal government continues its 
persistent attempts to hang onto $8,- 
000,000 worth of stock in the American 
President Lines, steamship company, 
now held by George L. Killion, Demo- 
cratic-installed former treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee. Dis- 
trict Judge Matthew F. McGuire ord- 
ered the stock now held by the govern- 
ment returned to R. Stanley Dollar, of 
San Francisco, Calif., son of the founder 
of the line, and other stockholders, but 
Department of Justice attorneys filed 
a motion to vacate the ruling. McGuire 
ruled that Uncle Sam never really 
owned the stock and therefore never 
has had legal possession of the line. 

President Truman himself has inter- 
vened to protect Killion’s luscious post 
as head of the line. He ordered Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer last 
month to hold onto the stock despite 
court decisions that the shares belong 
to the Dollar Line interests. 


NEW DEM BOSS 


Guy George Gabrielson, chairman ot 
the Republican National Committee, 
seems set in his post for another year 
or so, but his counterpart in the Demo- 
cratic camp, James (Jim) Boyle, seems 
certain to resign soon. Boyle has been 
in ill health for some months. Most 
likely successor is Secretary of Labor 
Tobin, or ex-Senator Myers (Pa.). 


YOU OWE $1,865 


You now are $1,865 in debt, and if 
you are the only wage-earner in your 
family, you owe a similar sum for your 
wife and each of your children. That 
is your share of the Federal, state and 
local public debts (on an average for 
the latter) throughout the nation. Debt 
owed by Uncle Sam is close to $260 
billion now, while debt owed by state 
and local governments rose $2.8 billion 
in the fiscal year ended last June 30 to 
a record $23.6 billion, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. Debts of 
school districts have doubled since 
1947, giving you some idea of how in- 
flation has affected your taxes—and 
your taxes, mis-used, are what caused 
the inflation. 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


BAROMETER UP 


As the nation grimly rolls up its shirt 
sleeves in 1951, big problem facing it 
is the increasing inflationary pressure 
as money supply expands, goods supply 
contracts. Right up to the end of 1950 
demand continued to outstrip supply, 
with prices, wages, merrily tripping up- 
ward. In 1951, higher taxes, tougher 
controls over the economy, can be ex- 
pected to help relieve the pressure. But 
these are only temporary opiates—such 
measures only attack the effect, not the 
cause. With rearmament tempo step- 
ping up, likelihood is a resumption of 
large-scale government deficit financ- 
ing, augmenting the flood of money in 
being. Meantime, growing bottlenecks 
—materials and manpower—can be ex- 
pected to aggravate production prob- 
lems. With production already pushing 
peak levels, job is to expand existing 
facilities, build new ones. 


WANTED: CAPITAL FUNDS 


Result will be record-breaking out- 
lays for new plant and equipment for 
the year’s first quarter. Estimated total 
of $4.8 billion is 30% higher than for 
the first quarter last year. On the basis 
of preliminary returns, the SEC and 
FTC anticipate 1951 capital outlays 
will be higher than in any previous 
year. All major industries will contrib- 
ute to the increase. This development 
means greater demand upon the capi- 
tal funds market. 


HOW MUCH IS NEEDED 


The aluminum industry needs $500 
million of new financing within the year 
to allow it to reach a billion-pound-a- 
year expansion goal. The steel industry 
will go for another cool $500 million 
or more in order to boost ingot output 
5.5 million tons. And in one of the big- 
gest individual expansion programs, 
Ford Motor Co. will spend $1 billion 
over the next three years on improve- 
ments and expansion. In one city, Phila- 
delphia, local manufacturers plan to 
lay out over $100 million on plant ex- 
pansion and new equipment in 1951. 
And so the story unfolds. 


MORE RETAINED EARNINGS? 


Question is how these needs will be 
financed. So far, retained earnings and 
depreciation allowances have provided 
the bulk of capital requirements, with 
bank loans and new security offerings 
filling in the gaps. How extensively in- 


dustry can rely upon retained earnings 
in the future will depend upon how 
seriously taxes and higher costs cut 
into profits. Depreciation rates, now be- 
ing stepped up as higher cost facilities 
come into being, will be further helped 
by emergency amortization of defense 
facilities. Volume of new security fi- 
nancing to supplement these sources 
will be governed by the amount of 
money they can scrounge. ; 


CAN WAGES STABILIZE? 


When the government gets down to 
the business of wage stabilization, 
watch for escalator-wage contracts to 
provide a stumbling block. A trend to- 
ward this General Motors type of agree- 
ment in wage negotiation settlements 
is already in progress, reports the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The 
mobilization program is underscored as 
the basic pressure behind this swing. 
CIO unions are in the forefront of the 
shift to the escalator-type contract, 
while the AFL is primarily interested in 
across-the-board increases. 


CREDIT WILL SQUEEZE ... 


Foretaste of controls’ effect is pro- 
vided by a National Research Bureau 
survey of the consumer credit industry. 
It polled 327 lenders and credit retail- 
ers recently throughout the nation. Of 
these, 255 (78%) reported business de- 
clines since October, mean percentage 
being 22%. The majority of pollees ex- 
pected 1950’s last quarter volume to 
run lower than in the previous year, 
also predicted a more drastic decline 
after Christmas. 


» « » SO WILL MATERIALS 


A separate survey of 25 manufactur- 
ers indicated that materials shortages 
were more serious a problem than cred- 
it controls. In the future, manufacturing 
will affect credit, rather than vice versa. 
Output curtailment of consumer goods 
will be sharp, with the result that there 
will be less financing for the credit in- 
dustry no matter what kind of controls 
are in effect. 


PINCH IS DOWNWARD 


Materials shortages were showing up 
before defense production really got 
under way. Heavy production, future 
buying, and government stockpiling 
combined to effect the squeeze. Gov- 
ernment pinch-off of supplies and 
downward pressure on demand will be 
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heavier in months to come as the nation 
shifts more and more to a wartime foot- 
ing. Big question: how smoothly this 
operation will go. 


ERSATZ 


With the onslaught of materials 
shortages, feverish search is under way 
for substitutes. This in turn drives the 
substitute materials on the hard to get 
list. Take synthetic rubber. By next 
spring 60% of the nation’s rubber supply 
will be man-made. However, there’s a 
weak spot. Raw materials used in the 
process are themselves in short supply 
Styrene, originally one of chief ingredi- 
ents, now is used to a great extent in ~ 
plastics. And with metals getting tight- 
er, there’s still greater pressure on plas 
tics materials. 


CONSTRUCTION NOT DEAD 


Despite credit curbs, about half 
(400,000) of expected new home starts 
this year will be control-free due to 
prior financial commitments and mis- 
cellaneous reasons. Even though resi- 
dential building dwindles, the construc- 
tion industry as a whole will still have 
a big year. -Factory expansion for de- 
fense will boom, wartime housing 
needs in production centers will be ac- 
celerated, and the need for roads. 
schools and hospitals will remain press 
ing. 


TEXTILES GASPING 


Outlook for textiles this year seems 
to be getting dimmer. Reports are that 
cotton and wool supply will be tight. 
while potential bottlenecks loom in the 
face of any rayon production expansion 
Man-made synthetic fibers are due for 
a boost—nylon, orlon, dynel, Fiber V. 
all anticipate higher production this 
year and next. Manpower needs will 
present acute problem. An all-out war 
effort by the cotton textile industry 
would require another 100,000 work- 
ers. 


DIVIDEND PEAK 


Cash dividend payments of $489 mil- 
lion last October were 5% over the same 
month in 1949, thus continuing the 
year’s upward trend. First ten months 
payments totaled $5.5 billion, 15% high. 
er than for the same period in 1949. 
Most industries shared in the rise, rang- 
ing from 5% in the utilities to 20% in 
manufacturing. Autos led the parade 
with a 70% jump. 





One assembly line in the Du Mont tele- 
vision receiver assembly factory—world’s 
largest—that produces the finest quality 
products in the industry. 
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Du Mont brought precision mechaniza- 
tion to the production of cathode ray 
tubes, substantially lowering production 
costs for this essential electronics com- 
ponent. 





Microscopic inspection of cathodes and 
grids at Du Mont’s tube plant. 


Here a Du Mont Oscillograph is used to 
study the characteristics of an internal 
combustion engine—one of many indus- 
trial uses. 
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twenty years of 


ELECTRONIC LEADERSHIP 


For twenty years Du Mont has pioneered the field of 
cathode ray tubes. The Du Mont research and development 
staff took the tube as a short-lived, unreliable laboratory 
curiosity—developed it into a practical, low-cost, precision 
electronic device—made it the key to the most remarkable 
advances in electronics: Oscillography, Radar, 

Loran, Television. 


The first Oscillograph, the first home Teleset,* the first 
television network—these are some of Du Mont’s research 
achievements in industry. There are others—equally 
important—for the military. 


This engineering leadership has made Du Mont the 


world’s largest producer of cathode ray scientific 
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instruments. Du Mont research is second-to-none in the field. 
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And every member of the Du Mont organization knows 
that his mission is to help continue to lead the way in the 
fruitful application of electronics to the service of America. 
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Precision Electronics and Television 


*Trade Mark 
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Fact and Comment 








MANAGEMENTS DOING SOMEWHAT BETTER 


Are American managements, as a whole, showing im- 
provement in the discharge of their responsibilities? 

The answer is a none-too-enthusiastic “Yes.” 

This is the only publication which has ever undertaken 
the vastly complicated, extremely difficult, delicate, Her- 
culean task of surveying, analyzing, rating the efficiency of 
those piloting nationally-important industrial and other 
enterprises. 

We urge readers to scrutinize the comprehensive record. 

It will be found that a tragically large number of com- 
panies still have inexcusable chinks in their managerial 
armor. . 

Some have lamentably neglected the cultivation of good- 
will in the communities they are located in. 

Others have miserably failed to cultivate systematically, 
sensibly, the confidence of their employees. 

Too many top executives have not organized intelligent 
efforts to win constructive stockholder cooperation. 

In the broad field of public relations there have also been 
too many omissions of creditable, painstaking endeavors. 

Our first analytical compilation of this kind, which ap- 
peared in our January 1, 1950, issue, aroused almost as 
much nationwide criticism as interest. Many managements 
were incensed that anybody should dare put them under 
the microscope and assess their abilities, their weaknesses. 

The net results, however, were stimulating, wholesome. 
More than a few “snooty” managements were jolted out of 
their unconscionable smugness. 

















Durinc THis Christmas season I have received a 
larger number of personalized, kindly—sentimental, 
if you will—messages than ever before from high- 
ranking business leaders, preponderatingly from men 
getting on in years. This suggests that men of affairs 
are learning to become more philosophic, more 
humane, more discerning concerning life’s real 
values. Considering these extremely trying times, 
this development is essentially significant, praise- 
worthy. 

Happiness is normally the prime search of every 
rational human being. 









































One way to derive increasing happiness during 
the year we have just entered is to strive diligently 
to promote the happiness of others, to think of 
them first, yourself second. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 
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To enjoy a happy new year 


by B.C. FORBES 





This last year we have received wider cooperation trom 
executives. More companies have responded to our elaborate 
questionnaire. 

Clearly, the eyes and minds of some executives have been 
opened to the realization that they are not gods, that they 
are not sacrosanct, that they are not immune from distinter 
ested appraisal, that they are not arbitrary dictators, a law 
unto themselves. 

It is slowly being driven home to men of large affairs 
to executives entrusted with the management of other 
people’s capital, with the responsibility of dealing with 
large bodies of employees, that they cannot, with impunity 
ignore their accountability to the American people. 

For many, many years, foreseeing inevitable trouble un 
less “capitalistic” organizations vigilantly mended thei 
ways, I urged and urged and urged the inauguration of 
broader-minded policies, broader-minded dealings witb 
workers, broader-minded attitudes towards the public. 

American industry, American finance, American utilities, 
American business as a whole have reaped what they sowed 

It is up to American managements to bestir themselves, 
to put forth the utmost efforts to gain a new measure of 
public esteem, thus inspiring more constructive legislation. 
insuring preservation of our investor-owned economy. 


SHOULDER SELF-DENIAL 


Patriotism demands that each and every one of us prepare 
to accept, willingly, self-denial during the coming year 
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Happiness is the greatest tonic, the greatest elixir, 
of all. 
Worry is among the worst poisons. 


At lunch the other day with a company president, 
he referred to one concern for which he worked as 
“an ulcer factory.” He himself became one -of the 
victims; it took two-three years, after leaving, to 
recover completely. 

What profiteth any man to struggle so strenuously, 
frantically, to reach the top if he thereby wrecks 
his health, dies prematurely? 

One sensible New Year Resolution: 


I will do my utmost to have consideration for 
others, to exercise unselfishness, to radiate happiness, 
to conquer worrying over things I cannot possibly 
remedy. 
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We should curb needless expenditures. We should not 
resent heavier taxes. We should be willing to work longer 
hours, if necessary, to produce more. We must not resent 
reasonable restrictions on how we may use our income. 

In short, Americans, no matter how roughly it goes 
against the grain, must face a taste of the “austerity” Britons 
have encountered during recent years. It won’t hurt us. 
The fact is that the people’s health in Britain has improved, 
not degenerated. Overfeeding is more rife in America than 
in any other land, much more widespread and injurious 
than undernourishment. 

So, let’s gladly pay some price to insure preservation of 

our unique freedom. 


WILL WASHINGTON BUNGLE? 


Cutbacks in production are already taking effect in auto- 
motive, electric, metal, other industries, owing to curtailed 
supplies of raw materials. This movement is sure to expand 
from now on, Manufacturers complain that sufficient gov- 
ernment orders are not on hand to absorb workers laid off. 

Will Washington institute sufficient managerial steps to 
remedy this situation promptly? Or will the country suffer 
a spell of widespread dislocation? 

Credit must be accorded President Truman for having 
selected a number of outstanding men of affairs for respon- 
sible Federal positions. But at least until the selection of 
G. E.’s Charles E. Wilson, there was lacking over-all direc- 
tion in Washington, where separate war agencies were mul- 
tiplying hourly. 

Coordination is directly needed. Will Wilson prove able 
to furnish it, buttressed, perhaps, by a small body of the 
nation’s supreme industrialists, clothed with supreme au- 
thority to direct America’s war activities, to issue directives 
to all other organizations, to formulate and give effect to a 
cohesive, well-rounded, far-reaching production program? 

It would be deplorable were idleness to become rife 
within the next two-three months, when the need for every 
possible ounce of war production is so ghastly urgent. War 
preparations should be our Number One priority. Anti- 
trusters in the Department of Commerce should be shackled 
during the crisis. 


TRUMAN’S LATEST PATHETIC FAUX PAS 


If any citizen were to send to the President of the United 
States a savagely threatening letter such as Harry Truman 
wrote to a Washington music critic who expressed his 
opinion of Margaret Truman’s caliber as a professional 
singer, what would happen to him? Would he not be im- 
mediately arrested? This latest irrational eruption is reminis- 
cent of Truman’s excoriation of the U. S. Marines and 
other flagrant indiscretions, totally unbecoming America’s 
Chief Executive. 

Yet, somehow, I cannot but feel that amidst today’s terri- 
fic international turmoil, amidst these harrowing days, these 
intense pressures, we should make allowance for Papa Tru- 
man. Those of us who are fathers are more concerned over 
the wellbeing of our children than of ourselves. 

However, provision should be made to insure that the 
Chief Executive of the United States be guarded against 
making a petulant fool of himself. We surround his life 
with the most elaborate safeguards. Surely, it should be 
imperative that safeguards be provided against him com- 
mitting blazing indiscretions. 





LET’S FACE THE FACTS 


1951 will see a far-reaching changeover in every phase ol 
our economy, a drastic tightening-up in our comparatively 
lavish standard of living. Thanks to the immense expansion 
of our productive capacity both during and since World 
War II, we will be able to have guns and at least some 
“butter’"—but we plainly cannot meet vast mobilization 
needs by merely adding that productive burden to present 
output. 

By the end of 1951 we will be spending for war purposes 
at the rate of $50 billion, with the possibility of double 
that rate in 1952. The present increased tax proposals are 
only a starter. We all will have less net income after taxes. 
We will be better off if we do pay as much as possible for 
this spending instead of having our dollars melt through 
inflation. 

There will be far less metal for durable goods—fewe: 
autos, fewer appliances, fewer TVs, fewer new homes, fewer 
tin cans, less furniture, less new home-use plumbing. Scarc- 
ities lie just ahead. 

The talk is now of 3,500,000 million in the armed serv- 
ices. By next year, more. That means longer hours, fewer 
deferments, smaller college enrollments, fewer farm hands. 

Controls on prices, on wages, on materials, on manpower 
will swell from a trickle to a stream. Sensible regulation is 
essential to get the job done, to keep inflation from running 
rampant. We, the people, through our Government, cannot 
be competing with private industry for the goods we need 
to defend our freedoms. 

“Only the strong can remain free.” 1951 will be a yea 
of growing austerity; it will call for patriotism that is harder 
to muster when there is no open war—but the pinch of 
preparedness does not begin to compare with the cost of 
defeat.—-MaLcoLm Forses. 





DON’T LET OUR SHIPPING DECAY 


All history emphasizes the superlative importance of 
ships, in peace and especially in war. Tragically, America’s 
merchant marine has shrivelled nearly one-third in the 
last four years. In 1946 U. S. flag bottoms carried 674% of 
our foreign trade, whereas in 1950 the percentage barely 
exceeds 46%. Furthermore, the U. S. is at the bottom of the 
list in tonnage now under construction by the world’s im- 
portant maritime nations. 

That is a sobering, even shocking, fact, all the more so 
in face of today’s international conditions. True, we are 
handicapped by the unparalleled cost of building and oper- 
ating ships under American register: our seamen are paid 
wages not remotely approached by the seamen of any other 
flag, hours and accommodations and working conditions. 
ditto. 

No taxpayer loves subsidies. Yet the safety of America 
imperatively demands that we maintain the strongest pos- 
sible fleets of ships, especially of modern design, speed, 
capable of being easily converted into troop carriers. Ad- 
mittedly, the air has in recent times become a vital factor 
in international transportation in war and peace. But the 
value of dominance of the seas has not thereby been les- 
sened. 

Congress should devote much greater attention to this 
phase of our national security, our national wellbeing. 
Don't let our shipping decay! 
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Don’t give a Cold a chance! 





THIS MAN CAUGHT A COLD...HE IGNORED 
IT AND WENT TO WORK AS USUAL...HE 
DEVELOPED A FEVER ON THE THIRD DAY... 
YET DELAYED CALLING A DOCTOR. 


RESULT: PNEUMONIA HAD SET IN... 
AND HE LOST SEVERAL WEEKS TIME 


FROM WORK. 


This Man Did... 








This Woman Didnt... 


THIS WOMAN CAUGHT A COLD...WHEN 
HER TEMPERATURE WENT UP SHE CALLED 
THE DOCTOR PROMPTLY...ON THE DOCTOR'S 
ADVICE SHE WENT TO BED...ATE LIGHTLY 
ANO DRANK PLENTY OF LIQUIDS. 


RESULT: THE COLD CLEARED UP...AND 
SHE WAS BACK ON THE JOB IN THREE DAYS. 
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To speed recovery from a cold and to 
help hasten relief from its discomforts, 
doctors recommend rest and a light nour- 
ishing diet, including plenty of water and 
fruit juices. This helps the body overcome 
the infection. 


The danger of neglecting a cold lies 
chiefly in the fact that body resistance is 
lowered and serious infections such as si- 
nusitis, bronchitis, and ear trouble may 
develop. 


Pneumonia, especially, is likely to strike 
when a person is tired or run-down because 
of a persistent cold. In fact, it has been 
estimated that colds are the starting point 
for nine out of ten cases of pneumonia. 


Although the death rate for pneumonia 
has been greatly reduced, this disease—and 
its ally, influenza—still claim about 50,000 
lives each year in our country. Authorities 
say that the toll from pneumonia could be 
reduced still further if everyone would call 
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the doctor immediately if any of these 
symptoms appear: 

A severe shaking chill followed by fever. 
Pain in the chest after coughing or deep 
breathing. 

Coughing, particularly with the appear- 
ance of rust-colored sputum. 


If pneumonia is discovered early, the 
chances for rapid recovery are much better 
now than in the past. This is because the 
new drugs which doctors prescribe usually 
are most effective when given at the start of 
the disease. For instance, virus pneumonia 
can usually be treated successfully with 
certain antibiotic drugs. 


Immunization against some types of in- 
fluenza and pneumonia has likewise helped 
to combat these diseases. Other respiratory 
ailments have also been brought under 
better control. 


While medical science can now bring 





about more and quicker recoveries from 
the chief health hazards of winter, it is wise 
to be on guard against them. Here are some 
measures which may help: 


Always take care of a cold promptly .. . 
if fever develops, call a doctor at ence. 


Keep physically fit, particularly during 
the winter months. 
Get sufficient rest and sleep and eat a 
balanced daily diet. 


Dress warmly when going out-of-doors 
and avoid damp, inclement weather when- 
ever possible. 





Stay away from people who cough or 
sneeze carelessly. 


For more information about how to en- 
joy good health during the winter season 
by guarding against colds, influenza, and 
pneumonia, write for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 11-F, “Respiratory Diseases.” 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will ben- 
efit from understanding these important 
facts about colds. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment—suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 
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provide valuable space, quickly and at low cost, as 


FACTORIES - WAREHOUSES * MACHINE SHOPS + STORAGE BUILDINGS 





LL-STEEL Quonset buildings 

offer the ideal solution to 

America’s fast-growing need for 
quick, economical construction. 


For large industrial installations 
or small, Quonsets give you a 
variety of sizes ...in a variety of 
lengths... superior fire-protection 
. .. lasting durability. 


The amazing versatility of 
Quonsets was first shown in 
World War II . . . after V-J Day 
their fast erection and economy 
of material helped speed the na- 
tion’s quick return to peacetime 
prosperity. 


Now, more than ever, new and 
improved Quonsets are your best 
bet for all-round speedy con- 
struction. For full details, see your 
nearby Quonset dealer, or write 
direct to— 








at Half the Cost!» 
Archie Furr, Lincoln, Neb., 
wholesaler, needed a new 
warehouse and office fast, at 
an economical figure. His mul- 
tiple Quonset was completed 
for half the amount bid on 
conventional type building. 


Built in 12 Weeks... 


Structures .. uickly! 
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| Large Industrial Warehouse ...5 Acres for Storage 


Proof of the usable floor space Quonsets provide—quickly—for industrial 
needs is this interior view of National Steel Products Company’s new 
Houston warehouse. It covers five acres (see inset picture). 
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"TT? Quonset Multiple and Quonset 40 


_ were chosen by Twin Coach Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y., to provide addi- 
| tional storage space and experi- 
, mental manufacturing facilities. 


Se. Flexibility of design and speedy 


construction make Quonsets ideal 
for factory additions. 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ON AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

















Lasr year, for the first time in the history of business reporting, ForsEs in it 
Annual Report on American Industry undertook to evaluate and give 
percentage rating of the managements of 149 major corporations. This yea 
198 companies are analyzed. To give a specific “score” to the somewha: 
intangible qualities of management and its policies is an immense and 
responsible task. 

Forbes feels the job is a vital one, for in the long run the survival and 
growth of our free enterprise system will depend on how well management 
handles its relation with the public—labor, community, stockholders, others. 

Over a year of intense, concentrated research, including hundreds of inter- 
views, surveys, and studies have gone into the task of arriving at the marks 
given. Forses editors and reporters have interviewed residents in communities 
where these companies operate, local newspaper publishers, workers, public 
relations experts, union leaders, foremen, executives, stockholders, etc. 

Behind all this “gathering,” for the final evaluations, stands the accumulated 
knowledge of a third-of-a-century of intimacy with all business and with 
businessmen which has distinguished Forses. 

Some scores may seem to be unduly generous, some too low, but in every 
case endless hours of painstaking digging and careful thought have preceded 
the figure presented. When it was felt not enough information was at hand 
for a particular category, no score was given. 

The editors are keenly conscious of their responsibility in this unique under- 
taking. The publishers feel this Report will again prove one of the most 
significant, provocative and influential ever issued by a management pub- 
lication. 

We believe it makes an important contribution to management; that it 
should inspire those not doing well to try to do better, and that it will spot- 
light for emulation those doing outstanding jobs in making our free economic 
system work. 

Readers will note many changed scores from last year. A number show 
marked improvement. A few, the reverse. Forses hopes next January 1 will 
reflect continued progress by more managements. 

—MALCOLM ForBEs. 

































RAILROADS 








KICKED AROUND, starved and by-passed 
during normal peacetime years, the 
railroads emerge in shining armor when 
war approaches. Right now they are 
busy and would be even busier if they 
were not short some 35,000 freight 
cars. 

They will make moderate profits in 
1950, thanks to the high industrial and 
rearmament activity. In 1949 the rate 
of return on net investment was only 
2.85%. In 1950 they might hit 4%— 
not good compared with the 6% they 
are generally thought entitled to, but 
a lot better than anyone would have 
predicted last January. 
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ERIE’S JOHNSTON: 
a hot-foot for Central 


B.&0.’S WHITE: 
for a giant, nimble 





Their biggest headache aside from 
the car shortage is a running fight with 
the rail brotherhoods, which seek to 
drain off everything saved from recent 
technological advances, leaving the 
roads with little money to pay divi- 
dends and little for continued plant 
improvements. 

As a result of this battle, the rails 
currently are under technical operation 
by the Federal Government, with no 
immediate prospect of a return to pri- 
vate hands. 

As in all other industries, there are 
some well-managed railroads and some 
definitely below par—and the size and 
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trend in profits provides a rough com- 
parative yardstick. A big qualifying fac- 
tor, however, is location. 

A railroad is bound by its territory, 
cannot move from place to place to 
look for business. In general, the West- 
ern roads are having an easier time ol 
it these days than their Eastern col- 
leagues, thanks to longer hauls, earlier 
adoption of the Diesel locomotive, low- 
er terminal and maintenance charges. . 


MANAGEMENT 


THE ERIE AND THE New York Central 
are competitors in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, with management honors going 
to the Erie. Its operating ratio—num- 
ber of cents paid out for each dollar 
of operating revenue earned—runs con- 
sistently lower than Central’s; it has 
been more aggressive in dieselization; 
at the same time Erie has managed to 
whittle down its debt, thus saving con- 
siderably on interest payments. By 
comparison, the Central’s progress with 
its problems has been snail-like. It is 
making lots of equipment purchases 
these days, but as a result its huge debt 
—$625 million at last count—creeps 
steadily upward instead of down. The 
road is bled by its extensive network 
of unprofitable branch lines, but seems 
unduly slow in effecting reduction in 
this drain on its finances. 

On October 23 of last year, for in- 
stance, the road asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to abandon a 15-mile section of line 
between Cape Vincent and Limerick, 
N. Y. It maintained that there had 
been no passenger or mail service oD 
the line since 1936 and that the freight 
operations have been carried on at a 
loss. One might ask why the Central 
delayed so long in making the aban- 
donment request. 

On the plus side, however, the Cen- 
tral deserves credit for efforts to pro- 
mote economy and improved service on 
some of its more lightly-traveled pas- 
senger routes. It was one of the first 
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M.&St.L.’s SPRAGUE: 
a one-man show 


N.P.’s MacFARLANE: 





new at the throttle 


SOUTHERN’S NORRIS: 
the roads’ old scout 





SEABOARD’S POWELL: 
run and like it 








roads to order and put in service 
Budd’s newly-developed self-powered 
rail Diesel car. Its improved Pacemaker 
merchandise freight service also de- 
serves mention. 

To the south of the Central and the 
Erie, the Pennsylvania and the Balti- 
more & Ohio vie for traffic in the Mid- 
Atlantic Region. 

B. & O. is a mighty nimble giant. 
During the period of peak wartime 
earnings it chopped off a whopping 150 
milion dollars of debt; its aggressive 
campaign brings new industries to its 
area and is showing gratifying results. 
Giant Pennsy, after some heavy buffet- 
ing, is making strides in cost-cutting. 
Some $327 million is being spent for 
new Diesel freight and passenger cars; 
the road recently completed a $9 mil- 
lion tunnel elimination project on its 
Pittsburgh-Columbus line. Its new “In- 
telex” automatic reservation system is 
being installed in New York’s Pennsy]l- 
vania Station and promises faster and 
better ticketing procedure. 

Less dramatic, but vitally important, 
has been a quiet revamping of the per- 
sonnel organization table to bring closer 
contact between the high brass and the 
superintendents. President Franklin has 
an able aide, J. M. Symes, as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, to spark 
the Pennsy’s program in self-improve- 
ment. 

Down in the Pocahontas Region are 
the coal-rich C.&O. and Norfolk & 
Western. When John L. Lewis tells his 
miners to go home both roads are hit 
hard, but normally the coal traffic keeps 
them much more prosperous than is 
usual among railroads. 

The C. & O. is almost exactly twice 
the size of the N. & W., both in length 
of main line and in volume of business. 
The trick, however, is to convert gross 
ito net—an operation the C. & O. has 
tot mastered in recent years, while the 
N. & W. traditionally does it handily. 
_C. & O. is recovering from indiges- 
ton from trying to swallow too many 
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of Robert R. Young’s progressive, ‘con- 
troversial ideas. Young’s influence has 
waned, however, and the road is now 
stressing operating economies. Elimina- 
tion of almost half of its total passen- 
ger mileage in the last two years and 
Young-initiated intensive modernization 
of the remaining through trains, has 
cut its passenger losses by an estimated 
$3 million. The road is still working on 
its “revolutionary” train X—probably 
an American version of the American 
Car & Foundry’s. low-slung “Talgo” 
shipped to Spain last year. 

Norfolk & Western’s unique charac- 
teristic—aside from consistently profit- 
able operations—is its undying loyalty 
to the coal-burning steamer. No Diesel 
has ever appeared on its roadbed. Says 
the company: “The N. & W. proved to 
its own satisfaction that the modern 
coal-burning steam locomotive, de- 
signed and built by its own men, is 
more economical and efficient in this 
railway’s territory.” Suiting action to 
philosophy, the road is adding 15 more 
coal-burning switchers to its fleet. 





The N. & W. is probably bolstered in 
its independent thinking by the pros- 
pect of early perfection of the coal- 
burning gas turbine locomotive. The- 
oretically such an engine should be 
more economical than the Diesel—even 
for roads without handy coal resources 
—and if the N. & W. can make the 
jump direct it can save itself the cost 
of a double revolution in motive power. 

Illinois Central ranks with the top com- 
panies in the whole industry. A watch- 
dog attitude toward expenses has given 
President W. A. Johnston’s I.C. an out- 
standing operating record. His major 
accomplishment has been the trimming 
of a top-heavy $368 million debt in 
1941 to a current $226 million. 

Under hard-driving Emest Norris, 
the Southern Railway continues to 
scout out new business for the vast area 
it laces, continues to get results. 

The Seaboard is a case of President 
L. R. Powell, Jr., running the legs off 
his help. But he has enough enthusiasm 
himself to make them like it. 

The Northwest is home for several 











AFL SWITCHMEN’S CHIEF Arthur Glover (left, with National Mediation 
Board's O’Neill) presents biggest management problem for rails. Wage and 
fringe demands leave no margin for dividends or equipment purchases. 
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of the best and several of the worst 
railroad performers. The Great North- 
ern is on top of the heap, followed 
closely by the Northern Pacific and 
the much smaller Minneapolis & St. 
Louis. 

Down in the ruck are the Chicago 
& North Western and the Milwaukee 
Road. Two peas in a pod are the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific. 
Sharing the same big St. Paul office 
building for their headquarters, they 
also share evenly the ownership of the 
Burlington—providing access from the 
Twin Cities to Chicago and the South. 

G.N. does a big iron ore business 
and tries to persuade tourists to visit 
Glacier Park. N.P. is a big timber 
hauler, plugs Yellowstone and the dude 
ranches of southern Montana. It serves 
much the same territory as G.N. but 
is weakened somewhat by the Milwau- 
kee, whose Pacific line runs along with- 
in spitting distance through great 
stretches of the sparsely settled West. 
The Great Northern is stronger, both 
financially and revenuewise, than the 
Northern Pacific, but each, with the 
other almost literally looking over its 
shoulder, misses few railroading tricks. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis, a 
smallish road which starts at Minne- 
apolis but never reached St. Louis, op- 
erated regularly in the red from 1929 
through 1942—one of the five most dis- 
mally unprofitable railroads in the 
country. Then came Lucian Sprague. 
Under his direction as president, the 
road has made money as consistently 
as it once lost it. It’s a one-man show, 
but a good one. 

By contrast there is the Chicago and 
North Western, a road which has also 
traditionally gotten sympathy because 
of its mediocre territory. The territory, 
however, is certainly no worse than that 
of the M. & St. L., except that it in- 
cludes more branch line mileage. C. & 
N. W. has three good routes—Chicago- 
Twin Cities, Chicago-Duluth, and Chi- 
cago-Omaha—but it has been slow in 
cutting down on the remainder. Due 
partly to bad weather, it chalked up a 
sizable net deficit in 1949, with op- 
erating and transportation ratios the 
worst of any of the roads surveyed 
here. Although 1950 operating results 
have been much improved, the road 
will have to do considerably more 
sweating before it can rate a “good” in 
the management category. 

The Milwaukee Road, too, bumbles 
along in and out of the red. Last year’s 
operations have been profitable more 
because of war, weather and a drastic 
cut in maintenance outlays than be- 
cause of any special management in- 
genuity. Some of the high brass re- 
portedly may be reshuffled after the 
annual stockholder meeting next May. 

All the big Western and South- 


western railroads are top grade, though 
perhaps some of their managements 
just look that way because of the West's 
particularly healthy railroad climate in 
recent years. Longer than average 
hauls, lower than average terminal 
charges, plus a scarcity of floods, bliz- 
zards and commuters, are what a rail- 
road needs to keep happy. It also needs 
Diesels, a fact the Western roads were 
first to see. 

The Burlington, for instance, takes 
a major share of the credit for launch- 
ing the Diesel revolution with its 500- 
hp “Zephyr,” the country’s first light- 
weight steamlined Diesel passenger 
train, which averaged 77.6 mph in a 
dawn-to-dusk dash from Denver to 
Chicago one day in 1934. As Diesels 
have grown in numbers, so they have 
grown in size. Present models have 
1,500-2,000 hp. per unit and are nor- 
mally run in twos or threes. 

The Santa Fe, Union Pacific and the 
Burlington have top-drawer manage- 
ments which stay that way year in and 
year out. The Southern Pacific, though 
lower in operating efficiency, is never- 
theless, improving materially from year 
to year under President Mercier’s 
management. Since VJ Day S.P. has 
appropriated $307 million for new roll- 
ing stock, plus many more millions for 
improving the road itself. It also has 
been wideawake in finding a solution 
for its Los Angeles commuter prob- 
lems by substituting motor coach for 
rail passenger service on several lines. 
For long-distance customers the S.P. 
operates some of the swankiest and 
most profitable streamliners in the 
West—the Cascade and Shasta Day- 
light operating between San Francisco 
and Portland, and the Sunset Limited, 
between Los Angeles and New Orleans. 

M-K-T, the smallest of these five 
Western roads, has a red-lined past 
and an uncertain future, mostly because 
of its high debt and low traffic density. 
Only rail historians can remember when 
Katy last paid a dividend on its cumu- 
lative preferred, and, since no common 
dividends can be declared until all the 
preferred arrears are paid up, Katy 
seems destined to be in the investors’ 
doghouse for a long time to come. 

But from an operating standpoint, 
Katy is ahead of many more profitable 
lines. It has chopped its debt almost 
50% since 1942 and pays less out for 
each dollar earned than any of the 
roads dealt with in this survey. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





AT PRESENT the railroads and the rail 
brotherhoods are so deadlocked that the 
Government has technically taken over 
to prevent a general strike. This means 


‘that, officially at least, management- 


labor goodwill is at a low ebb. 
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The big labor problems this year 
have been the controversy over putting 
an extra fireman on Diesel locomotives, 
reduction in the scheduled work week 
to 40 hours, and pay jumps. 

The roads won out on the fireman 
issue—pointing out that it was feather- 
bedding pure and: simple—but they are 
not yet out of the woods on the pay 
and work-week issues. Their labor re- 
lations problems are complicated be- 
cause employees are scattered all across 
the country, requiring most communi- 
cation to be in written form. 





International 
UNICEL PLYWOOD CAR came out 
last fall as a solution to high car 
costs, steel shortages. 








But in spite of industry-wide bar- 
gaining troubles, most railway employ- 
ees seem satisfied in their jobs and 
proud of their own particular road. 
Pay and fringe benefits are liberal, and, 
in the case of certain roads, the man- 
agement is doing an excellent job in 
employee communication and training. 

The best roads along this line are 
the New York Central, Norfolk & 
Western, and Southern Pacific. 

Central, with one of the most en- 
lightened training programs of all the 
major railroads, is proud of its mail 
course in supervisory training which 
has been taken by over 8,000 of 120,- 
000 employees since it was started in 
1949. The arrangement is also used for 
public relations training. Supplement- 
ary handbook completes the coverage. 

N. & W. has a monthly magazine 
which has won several awards for ex- 
cellence, sponsors 21 Better Service 
clubs for digging up and discussing 
new ideas and programs, feels its 
record for good labor relations stems 
from the fact that practically all its 
officers have moved up from the ranks. 

The Southern Pacific has a human 
relations setup to encourage the work- 
ers to take part in matters of mutual 
interest, such as safety campaigns, 1m- 
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proved service to customers, and pre- 
vention of loss and damage to goods. 
S.P. makes a real effort to see that 
these activities are run by employee 
committees on a local basis. The road 
also has special bulletins which go out 
to employees when particular problems 
arise affecting their welfare—such as 
what the installation of Diesel loco- 
motives will mean to the workers’ jobs. 

Other roads which boast progressive 
labor relations policies are the North 
Western, C. & O., IL.C., U.P., B. & O., 
Milwaukee, Burlington, and Southern. 




































































Very rarely do executives of such 
lines as Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific, Pennsylvania, or Seaboard go on 
record with public pronouncements, 
though this may mean merely that they 
feel that action—meaning good service 
—speaks louder than words. 

In the case of at least one railroad, 
Norfolk & Western, the whole passen- 
ger end of the business is felt to be 
little more than a part of the road’s 
overall public relations program. Says 
the road to Forses: “Continuing pas- 
senger losses . . . could be justified only 




























































may be something like this. 











TALGO TRAIN, built for Spain by American Car & Foundry, cuts 4 feet 
from standard coach height, 2 feet from locomotive. C. & O.’s “X” train 











PUBLIC RELATIONS 











THE POPULARITY efforts of the rail- 
toads where the general public is con- 
cerned lead in two directions. First, 
they want to be liked so that people 
will use their services, and, second, 
they desperately need the public’s un- 
derstanding of their many problems. 
This latter is much more important to 
the railroads than to other industries 
because the rails can make money only 
with the consent of state and Federal 
regulating commissions. 

_ All the railroads treated here have 
things to brag about in the way of 
improved customer service—Pennsy has 
20 new passenger trains; no more old- 
fashioned Pullmans are seen on C. & O. 
through trains; Central, and others, of- 
ler faster merchandise freight service; 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific have 
managed to cut freight damage losses 
almost in half. 

Too many rail executives, however, 
kave all the public education cam- 
paigning up to the industry’s trade or- 
ganization, the Association of American 
Railroads. Notable exceptions are Santa 
Fe’s Fred Gurley, Central’s Metzman, 
B. & O.’s Roy White, I.C.’s Johnston, 
who often speak out for their industry. 
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by the necessity of providing good 
schedules and modern equipment as a 
public service and as a ‘showcase’ of the 
railway.” In addition, this road does a 
big job in advertising free enterprise in 
magazines and newspapers along its 
line. 

Probably the road with the best all- 
around public popularity is the C. & O., 
whose head man, Robert Young, caught 
the public’s imagination a few years 
back by acidly criticizing the practices 
of all our other railroads. 

The fact that even wealthy C. & O. 
could not afford to carry out all of 
Young’s projects has not received as 
much publicity as the original pro- 
posals. The C. & O., however, undoubt- 
edly has one of the very best public 
relations organizations. Its two most 
noticeable products are a weekly news- 
letter about the ‘railroad industry in 
general, and a monthly digest-like 
house organ which is aimed at the rail- 
minded public as well as C. & O. em- 
ployees. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





THE COMMUNITY of a railroad like the 
Santa Fe stretches half way across the 
country, and the road may be as un- 
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popular in one town as it is popular 
in another. Some roads, however, make 
more community relations gestures than 
others. Some specifics: the North 
Western rotates its board of directors’ 
meetings from town to town, giving 
local people the chance to air their 
ideas; N. & W. has a film library which 
gets wide distribution; New York Cen- 
tral keeps a panel of speakers on tap 
for any Kiwanis or Rotary group that 
wants to hear about railroading. The 
railroads, however, probably reap the 
most goodwill from their efforts to 
build up a more prosperous territory. 
The North Western, for instance is 
busily engaged in reforestation projects, 


_turning marginal farm lands into pulp 


producers. Its full-time agriculture ex- 
pert and its mechanical tree planting 
machines are available to farmers for 
the asking. Other roads, notably the 
Southern, Seaboard, Central, and N. & 
W. are doing an aggressive job in in- 
dustrial development work—persuading 
new industries to build plants on their 
track-sides. ’ 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





THERE 1s nothing especially outstand- 
ing or backward about the railroads’ ef- 
forts to build stockholder goodwill— 
except that too few of them ever pro- 
vide enough of that one essential: divi- 
dends. Honors for a good SR program 
go to the New York Central, which 
puts out the best railroad annual re- 
port and, in 1950, went to the trouble 
of encouraging attendance at its: annual 
meeting by running a special train from 
New York to Albany. Over 400 people 
attended, compared with a usual stock- 
holder attendance of about 15 for other 
railroads. The Central also published 
a summary of the proceedings, a prac- 
tice followed also by the North Western 
and the Southern Pacific. These roads 
and some of the others, including 
Pennsy and the Illinois Central, also 
send out special messages to stock- 
holders from time to time, usually ac- 
companying dividend checks. 

The two railroads with no stock- 
holder relations problems at all are the 
prosperous Burlington, 99% owned by 
the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, and the debt-ridden M-K-T, 
which has gone dividendless for so 
many years that it apparently hesitates 
to remind its stockholders of the un- 
happy situation. 

By and large, the railroad with the 
poorest stockholder relations setup is 
Northern Pacific, which declares divi- 
dends once a year instead of making 
the more usual quarterly payments, 
and, in addition, is criticized by an- 
alysts for outmoded accounting meth- 
ods which, they allege, do not clearly 
show its earning power. 
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AIRCRAFT 


IN THE AIRCRAFT industry, manage- 
ment—as it is understood throughout 
industry as a whole—plays second fiddle 
to engineering talent. Aircraft engi- 
neers must constantly produce new, 
fresh, competitive products—or the 
company goes out of business. And to- 
day, with lightning progress in elec- 
tronics, aerodynamics, and engine de- 
sign, the fate of a company five years 
hence hangs—as it has never before— 
on the imaginative genius of its 
engineers. 

In arriving at our numerical man- 
agement ratings we did not, however, 
analyze the flight characteristics and 
performance data of company products. 
In fact, an increasingly large percent- 
age of industrial effort is today going 
into products such as guided missiles, 
pilotless aircraft, etc., that can be ap- 
praised only after war erupts. Engi- 
neering ability notwithstanding, we 
have viewed aircraft management 
through the same wide-angle lens used 
for other industries. 

As we enter ’51, aircraft men are 
vying among themselves for the en- 
gineering, research, and production tal- 
ent necessary to bring work forces up 
to emergency snuff. 

Airplane makers hope the excess 
profits tax will result in their favor. For 
the industry, net profits after taxes have 
averaged only 3.6%. If the near-barren 
years of "46 through "48 are used as a 
base, the industry will suffer. 


MANAGEMENT 








LOCKHEED HAS displayed commend- 
able managerial fortitude, diversifica- 
tion, and farsightedness over the post- 
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TALENT SEARCH is first preoccupation of aircraft managements: industry's per 
centage of voluntary terminations is almost as high as new hirings. North Amer. 
ican’s current strong position rests on its unusually deep reservoir of engineers 


war years. After losing millions in de- 
veloping its C-121 Constellation, the 
company relentlessly pursued the proj- 
ect that has today succeeded in making 
the “Connie” virtually a household 
word. Well over 200 of the sharknosed 
ships have been delivered to date, and 
a backlog of 60 more awaits fabrication 
and delivery. Recently announced was 
the Super-Constellation, 18 feet longer 
than its older sister and capable of 
throwing its 65 tons around in an ef- 
fort to unseat Douglas’ dominance of 
the transport field. 

Lockheed has snatched 240 acres ad- 
jacent to Palmdale airport for future 
expansion. It is pioneering the use of 
massive machinery to whack out parts 
in one piece that formerly took many 
expensive hours to fabricate. Wisely, 
the company plans to subcontract large 
percentages of future production con- 
tracts in order to retain its corporate 
flexibility. 

As a buffer against hard times, Chair- 
man and President Robert E. Gross 
long ago bought a substantial (57%) 
interest in Pacific Finance Corp. The 
company owns the country’s largest pri- 
vate airport (Lockheed Air Terminal) 





MANAGE.- 
MENT 


Boeing ‘ 90 
Consolidated Vultee : 90 
Curtiss-Wright 70 
Douglas : 85 
Lockheed ~ 95 
Glenn L. Martin 90 
North American 90 
United 85 
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in the San Fernando valley. Its subsid- 
iaries, Lockheed Service Corp. and Air- 
quipment Co., add substantially to 
income—as do spare parts sales (1% 
of ’49’s gross sales), a steady income 
producer, With a high level of research 
activity in jet propulsion, heat-resistant 
metals, and super-sonic aerodynamics. 
Lockheed is carving a place for its 
products in tomorrow’s skies. 

The 30-year-old Douglas company 
has proved itself a pastmaster in the 
art of making transports for profit. Big- 
gest of these is the C-124 Globemaster 
(capable of toting trucks and artillery) 
currently being produced for the Av 
Force. A substantial part of the com- 
pany’s $640 million backlog covers pro- 
duction of 28 DC-6’s for the Air Force 
and Navy, with about 100. more on 
order for the commercial airlines. 

In addition to transports, Douglas is 
also building the twin-jet, carrier-based 
Skyknight, piston-engined AD Skyraid- 
ers, and the turbo-prop A2D Skyshark. 
Also in the works is an extensive guided 
missile program, most famous produtt 
of which is the two-stage WAC, which 
successfully reached a height of ove! 
200 miles. In working on its guided 
missile program, the company devel: 
oped electronic computing and measur 
ing devices, which it also markets. Un- 
der the watchful eye of Donald W 
Douglas, the Douglas company ha‘ 
paid dividends since 38, continues t? 
operate its three plants in Santa Mon 
ica, Long Beach, and El Segundo wit! 
an overall efficiency. 

North American’s chief executive 0! 
ficer, J. H. (“Dutch”) Kindelberger (a" 
alumnus of the Douglas Co.) , continues 
to operate this rapidly-rising company 
with a flair for excellent design and # 
knack for slapping a plane together 
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taster than competitors. No small part 
of the company’s present strong posi- 
tion is its depth in engineering and re- 
search talent, gathered together long 
before other companies were tinkering 
with super-sonic flight and_pilotless 
aircraft. N.A.’s F-86 Sabre interceptor 
is the fastest sub-sonic plane in .the 
air, while its AJ-1 is the first carrier- 
based bomber designed to tote an A- 
bomb. The company has an exceptional 
record for developing new planes, turn- 
ing out nine since the last war—with 
seven of these going into production. 
There’s little doubt that United’s 
Pratt & Whitney and Hamilton Stand- 
ard propeller division carry the rest of 
the corporation on their backs. Staffed 
with top-notch power-plant engineers, 
P.&W.’s engine know-how has put 
the company’s product on every major 
transport in the country with the ex- 
ception of Lockheed’s Constellation. 
Although prevented by the exigencies 
of war production in getting started on 
jet development, P.&W. is rapidly 


pulling up to Allison, Westinghouse, 
and G.E. with its efficient J-48 and 
|-57 jets (improved versions of a Brit- 
ish design). 

The company’s Wasp Major, a 3,500 
ip piston-type engine, is having pro- 
duction troubles, however, may lead 
the military over to Curtiss-Wright’s 
compound turbo engine. The Sikorsky 
helicopter division is making rapid 
strides, but the same cannot be said 
for the company’s Chance-Vought air- 
frame plant in Texas. Least efficient of 
the corporation’s divisions, Chance- 
Vought has not come up with an air- 
craft design to woo Navy orders in any 
substantial quantity. United’s backlog 
is well over $700 million. 

After shaking off its money-losing 
Stratocruiser contracts, Boeing may 
mag more military business than any 
0ther airframe manufacturer—current 
backlog is around $1 billion. It is 
pending close to $4 million to expand 
in Seattle, after much debate as to 
whether to stay in this so-called vul- 
terable area. During 1950 the company 
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has taken positive steps to strengthen 
its management team, putting the stress 
—typical for Boeing—on product im- 
provement and lowered costs. Boeing 
also succeeded last year in getting its 
Wichita, Kan., plant into production 
on the B-47 Stratojet, fastest medium 
bomber in the world. The company is 
diversifying its corporate efforts with 
the development of a light-weight (85 
lbs.) , 200 hp gas turbine which it hopes 
will end up under the hoods of high- 
way trucks. 

Current tests point to a major revo- 
lution in highway transportation. A 
ship-to-ship refueling boom and an an- 
alogue computer round out the com- 
pany’s commercial ventures. Financial- 
ly the company is in a very strong po- 
sition, with large orders for B-47s, 
B-50 Superforts, and C-97 Strato- 
freighters promising to keep the com- 
pany’s Seattle, Renton, and Wichita 
plants busy for a long time. 

The capable team of Floyd B. 
Odlum, chairman, and La Motte T. 


TWO MEN ON A PLANE: Consolidated’ Odlum and Cohu brought their B-36 through a Congressional squall. 


Cohu, president, is producing healthy 
activity at Consolidated. During ’50 the 
company concentrated on a closer con- 
trol of inventories, tighter management 
liaison, and strict budgetary controls. 
Now that its massive B-36 six-engined 
bomber has proven itself to the satis- 
faction of Congressional doubters, the 
company finds itself with a manpower 
shortage in its San Diego and Fort 
Worth plants, where the 170 B-36s 
now on order from Consolidated Vultee 
are being built. 

To keep itself in the competitive 
swim, Consolidated is spending $650,- 
000 to expand its test laboratory at Fort 
Worth, and is reopening part of its No. 
2 plant in San Diego to handle B-36 
production and the manufacture of 
Boeing B-50 components. Consolidated 
has also streamlined its corporative set- 
up by divesting itself of its Stinson and 
Piper interests, giving these shares 
(through Airfleets, Inc.) in dividend 
payment to stockholders. 

Curtiss-Wright’s jet-engined tieup 
with Britain’s Armstrong-Siddeley and 
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Bristol, whereby C.-W. will produce 
the English-designed engines here, bids 
fair to put this old company on a com- 
petitive basis with G. E. and other jet 
manufacturers. Both C.-W. and Martin 
overextended themselves during the 
"40s. C.-W. has been lopping off ex- 
cess weight (latest lop is the relinquish- 
ment of its Columbus, Ohio, plant to 
North American), should now be down 
to fighting trim in the engine and pro- 
peller market. The new management, 
under Wall Street’s versatile Paul V. 
Shields, chairman, and former Ford di- 
rector of manufacturing engineering 
Roy T. Hurley, will give United a run 
for engine and propeller profits in the 
years ahead. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





IN A FIELD that literally expands and 
contracts itself overnight, one can hard- 
ly expect labor relations to equal those 
in more stable industries. 

In spite of periodic fluctuations, how- 






ever, Lockheed’s average length of em- 
ployment—eight years—is something of 
a surprise. The company carries on an 
extensive training program for its su- 
pervisors, has a 12-year no-strike rec- 
ord, makes every effort to keep it un- 
blemished by treating its employees the 
way the company itself likes to be 
treated. An informative employee pub- 
lication, a financial statement slanted 
just for the employee, and _ little 
(though expensive) gestures like giving 
all personnel a ride in a Connie, help 
to sweeten the intercourse between 
management and labor. The employees 
themselves have established a Buck-A- 
Month fund to aid distressed fellow- 
workers. 

Although Boeing is currently await- 
ing an appeal decision on a $9 million 
suit against the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, its labor relations 
today are tops. The company’s 22,000 
workers in Seattle and Renton, and the 
12,600 in Wichita, get along with the 
company with a minimum of trouble, 
have justified Boeing’s stubborn five- 











month stand against the union in ‘48 
over the question of advancement by 
seniority, or by ability. Boeing has an 
excellent communications program, 
good handbooks, and a good personnel 
department. During the year the com- 
pany instituted an Employee Relations 
Advisory Committee to help keep re- 
lations running smoothly, also inau- 
gurated a Management Training Pro- 
gram for supervisors. In Wichita, man- 
agement meets union chiefs weekly. 

Convair’s Recreation Association is 
financed through soft-drink and candy 
machines throughout its plants. The 
company has good promotion policies, 
with enough of a wage-range in each 
job to reward the ambitious; it has an 
informative employee publication, and 
a sick-leave policy that is generous 
and above average. 

North American’s reputation for get- 
ting along with its employees didn’t 
take long in spreading to Columbus, 
Ohio, after the company took over the 
Curtiss-Wright plant. C.-W., low on 
labor morale, frequently had trouble in 
its Columbus plant; North American 
was welcomed with open arms by the 
disgruntled C.-W. employees. 

Close to 50% of Martin’s employees 
have been with the company 10 years 
or more. The company has had a cer- 
tain amount of trouble caused by lay- 
offs, but this is typical of the industry. 

Douglas also enjoys good labor rela- 
tions, is reputed an excellent place to 
work. Like Martin and others, how- 


ever, it suffers during layoffs. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


is usually taken out of the P.R. di- 
rectors’ hands, entrusted to one or more 
company officers. Results are difficult 
to evaluate. 

Companies like Douglas, Martin, 
Lockheed, and Boeing, however, lend 
a broader significance to public rela- 
tions efforts because they are in—or 
aspire to be in—the commercial trans- 
port market. Douglas advertises its 
name and products in over a score of 
countries and in many languages, issues 
frequent press releases, and—security 
regulations permitting—is free with 
company information. Lockheed also 
woos a good press, last year issued an 
informative and well-put-together bro- 
chure, “Lockheed In The 1950s,” 
which dramatically pointed up the 
company’s contributions to the aircraft 
industry. 

During the year Martin bolstered its 
PR staff, placed increased emphasis on 
closer press relations. The company 
sends its monthly magazine to custo- 
mers, prospective customers and engi- 
neering colleges, distributes motion pic- 
tures of its products and activities. Last 
year it turned out a special film docu- 
mentary for TV use. Consolidated re- 
organized its public relations depart- 
ment last June, gets out a cartoonist’s 
aircraft album showing significant de- 
tails of the company’s products so 
artists can reproduce them faithfully. 
United’s “Pictorial Report” is an effec- 
tive brochure giving the reader a broad 
view of the corporation’s activities and 
products. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





AS AIRCRAFT companies become in- 
creasingly dependent upon military 
contracts for their existence, public- 
relations activities center primarily on 
Washington, D. C. At this stage, re- 
sponsibility for good “public relations” 
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MARTIN OPEN HOUSE takes vis‘tors through a 4-0-4 transport, one of 24 built 


for Northwest Airlines. 


MARTIN CONCENTRATES all community 
relations in the hands of one individual 
on its Public Relations staff. The com- 
pany sends its magazine, letters an- 
nouncing significant company develop- 
ments, and its annual report to com- 
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munity leaders in Baltimore. It plays 
host to community groups utilizing the 
company’s facilities, offers speakers and 
movies for community functions, and 
last year ran a bang-up Open House 
on Armed Forces Day that attracted 
70,000 people. 

Boeing, which is the largest enter- 
prise in both Seattle and Renton, takes 
a very active part in civic affairs. 
Through the local press, in paid adver- 
tisements and special stories, the com- 
pany keeps both communities informed 
of its activities. After having decided 
to spend upwards of $3 million for 
plant expansion in Seattle, the com- 
pany immediately advertised the fact 
in local papers; there had been much 
talk of the company moving inland, 
and Boeing officials were quick to as- 
sure the citizenry that the decision had 
been made to remain in Seattle. 

Lockheed has won many awards for 
its recreational facilities in Burbank, 
has an excellent company plan for con- 
tributions and charitable drives, 

Although the Sikorsky plant in 
Bridgeport doesn’t rate as high as 
United Aircraft plants in other cities, 
the corporation as a whole shows a 
commendable interest in the communi- 
ties in which it functions. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





IF THE STOCKHOLDER relations of the 
aircraft industry were rated compara- 
tively with those of other industries 
scored in this issue, no member of it 
would receive a 90. The business is 
evidently so hectic that no one has the 
time to keep stockholders continuously 
well informed. The net effect is re- 
flected in the low percentage of indi- 
vidual proxy returns—Martin’s 48% is a 
typical showing. Perhaps that’s why the 
company instituted condensed quarterly 
reports during the year and expanded 
its mid-year financial report. 

Lockheed keeps in touch with its 
stockholders to a greater extent than 
others, while Douglas’ nicely-packaged 
annual report is the most open and in- 
formative. 

Consolidated instigated a search for 
stockholders not claiming dividends 
during the last year, prides itself on the 
use of layman’s language in its annual 
report. 

North American takes its security at- 
titude very seriously—to the extent of 
refusing any and all information to in- 
quiring stockholders. Since Curtiss- 
Wright has been paying its stockholders 
regular dividends from cash reserves, 
there has been a marked heightening 
of goodwill between company and 
shareholders, who bitterly recall C.-W.'s 
past policies of retaining profits rather 
than distributing them to stockholders. 
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M r a - - LABOR 
Admiral 90 80 
Capehart 85 80 
Crosley Div. (Avco) 80 75 
Dumont 90 85 
Emersen 85 75 
Hallicrafters 85 _ 
Magnavox 75 85 
Meck 90 - 
Motorola 90 90 
Philco 90 90 
RCA 85 90 
Stromberg-Carlson 80 90 
Zenith 85 90 


LasT FEBRUARY, Radio Manufacturers 
Association prexy R. C. Cosgrove polled 
44 TV makers on 1950 production; 
guesstimates ranged from 3.2 to 6.8 
million units, with an average of 4.5 
million. Despite parts shortages and the 
military emergency, no fewer than 7,- 
800,000 video sets came off the lines 
last year—and the RMA, significantly, 
became the RTMA (Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association). 

The names of McDonald (Zenith), 
Galvin (Motorola), Abrams (Emerson) 
and Siragusa (Admiral) are important 
symbols on Wall Street. On the Street 
and off, TV’s stock has soared; with 
only two-thirds of the country served 
by video stations, the number of sets 
turned out almost matches the output 
of home radios. With talk of color TV 
and the two-set home spreading, satura- 
tion seems comfortably remote. 

The video story for 1950 has been 
one of opportunities cashed and oppor- 
tunities missed. Behind the soaring sta- 
tistics and the bright new river of tubes 
and receivers, an unanswered question 
takes shape: which of the videomakers 
will survive the sure-to-come adversity 
of temporary saturation, parts short- 
ages, credit controls, excise takes, color 
dislocations, and the inevitable shake- 
down of the industry itself? 


MANAGEMENT 


WELL-sITUATED for the long haul are 
the engineering self-sufficients, notably 
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RCA and Dumont. Few setmakers can 
put together a TV set without using 
parts from one or the other of these. 

Radio Corporation is the merchan- 
dising mammoth of the industry—but a 
cumbersome mammoth. Leading the 
setmakers, it turns out one of every six 
sets made. RCA’s management was crit- 
icized in detail in Forses [Feb. 15, 
1950]. 

Dumont is a quite different, small- 
scale operation by comparison, although 
its tube manufactury at Clifton, N. J., 
supplies video eyes for half of all sets 
made. In quantity of receivers, it ranks 
eighth (about 385,000 units in 1950, 
or one out of every twenty); in quality, 
it is widely regarded as tops. Wall 
Street pundits doubt that Dumont’s 
management is up to its engineering 
excellence; point out that last year’s 
250,000-share stock issue was floated 
through a dealer specializing in mar- 
ginal-type securities. 

Yet Papa Dumont’s purchase of the 
Curtiss-Wright plant in East Patterson 
was a smart buy; he has led the pack 
not only in making but in marketing 
the larger tube sizes; he is a natural 
and accepted spokesman for much of 
the trade on issues like the freeze, color 
TV, and even the excess-profits tax. 
His operation is diversified: setmaking, 
tube supplying, telecasting, transmitter 
equipment. From this observation tow- 
er, Dumont appears as one of the most 
solid of the TV group, despite its junior 
size. 
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International 


SELLING SAVVY keeps Philco No. 2 among 
setmakers. Sample sale: 
go to Cuba by air. 


16 tons of TV sets 





Astutest of the lot is Admiral’s Ross 
Siragusa, who runs a close third to RCA 
and Philco in unit production. Mer- 
chandising zeal undampened by his 
Majestic bustup, Siragusa gambled 
heavily on TV, succeeded in a grab-bag 
market period. When slump talk spread 
through the industry, Siragusa kept on 
plunging, loaded up his dealers, bet 
right once more. 

Flying under a more conservative 
flag is Motorola. Captain Paul Galvin’s 
crew is a right, tight one, open to very 
little criticism at any point. With an 
outstandingly well-designed product, 
plenty of stock ownership at the bridge, 
good ads, unbeatable stockholder rap- 
port, Galvin is seen by Wall Street’s 
landlubbers as a capable captain. 

Philco boasts the best effective sales 
organization. It has held No. 2 rank 
largely by virtue of selling moxie, has 
pioneered in exploitation of foreign TV 
markets. , 

Emerson has made a spectacular suc- 
cess for a “loft company.” It runs about 
even with GE and Zenith, each produc- 
ing from 7 to 9% of TV’s total (RCA, 
Admiral and Philco are the Big Three 
with about 16% apiece, with Motorola 
about midway between the two bunch- 
ings). Like Admiral, Motorola is not 
considered an institution—yet. Neither 
has performed under adverse condi- 
tions. 

Rounding out the top ten, behind 
eighth-place Dumont, are John Meck 
and Hallicrafters, both headquartered 







in Chicago. Meck is a Horatio Algerto around 200,000 a year, financed his zation which has successfully switched 
who capitalized on his wartime elec-expansion with equity capital (150,000 
tronics experience to get in on video’sshares at $4-5, offered to the public 
ground floor. So far he has acquiredin September), shown good profits. 
Scott Radio, upped his receiver output Hallicrafters is a quality radio organi- 
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BONE OF CONTENTION is CBS color system; present sets require adapter 
above. Disadvantage is illustrated by Allen Dumont, below: huge, cumber- 


some adapters are needed for large-sized screens. 
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to TV. 

Stromberg-Carlson is a “name” out- 
fit which turns. out quality products, 
but at a high price. It lacks just what 
Admiral has—the knack of tailoring its 
operations to a mass market. 

Somewhat similarly placed is Magna- 
vox, which is a case history of mana- 
gerial misjudgments over a period of 
years. Magnavox has had the world by 
the tail several times but has always 
let go. In 1911 it produced the first 
electrodynamic loud speaker—a prod- 
uct still used, still essentially un- 
changed. Later it turned out a quality 
phonograph, was left behind in the 
merchandising parade because its en- 
gineers insisted on keeping to the stor- 
age battery system. In War I, it muffed 
a good chance to step out with airborne 
communications equipment; afterwards 
it concentrated on speaker cones, stil] 
later went into the consumer field with 
a phonograph which gained remarkable 
acceptance. As the only electronics 
company to participate in both World 
Wars, Magnavox should be much fur- 
ther ahead in its field. But prexy O’Con- 
nor failed to tie up his tube supplier, 
Colonial. When the latter sold out to 
Zenith, Magnavox was left with its rep- 
utation and a good line of radio-phono- 
graphs, which it is now struggling to 
sell in a TV-conscious market. 

Capehart-Farnsworth, another 
“name” ‘in the TV stampede, now oper- 
ates behind the well-regarded facade 
of International Tel. and Tel., which is 
not regarded as a sluggard. Its TV ad- 
junct could really get rolling. Crosley 
came late to TV. How well it will fare 
is questionable, since receiver produc- 
tion is dependent on parts suppliers in 
Canada as well as this country. Syl- 
vania’s Don Mitchell guessed right on 
the summer TV slump of 1949, but 
failed to keep up with the production 
parade last year. Both Crosley and Syl- 
vania have one asset in common: selling 
aggressiveness. Sylvania, is already well 
consolidated as a major tube supplier 
even if its receiver program has lagged. 

To shed additional light on the TV 
scramble, ForBes surveyed video deal- 
ers, who see the big producers in their 
merchandising nakedness. Reactions 
ran like this: 

Admiral is admired by virtually all 
dealers, for set servicing and sales serv- 
icing. A pressurized sales trend, also 
mentioned often, can be interpreted as 
a compliment to a live-wire organiza- 
tion. 

Dumont is the outstanding favorite 
of dealers. Said one: “God help the 
dealer who has a complaint sent to Du- 
mont about him.” 

Motorola gives adequate sales help, 
adequate order servicing. Average in 
dealer estimation. 
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Philco rates about on a par with Mo- 
torola, with somewhat stronger sales 
pressure on dealers. 

No dealer put RCA at or near the 
top of his list. Deliveries are slow, parts 
servicing not first rate, Radio’s policy 
of pushing small sets resented. To some 
extent these gripes can be discounted, 
since almost all dealers could sell more 
RCA sets if they could get them. 

Zenith has earned lots of dealer good- 
will. Set design (the round tube), tend- 
ency to run a model into obsolescence, 
the subject of some criticism. Good ex- 
hibitions, plenty of sales aids, a high 
caliber of Zenith salesmen. 

Emerson is least popular with almost 
a third of the dealers interviewed, is 
described as slow on servicing, meager 
in sales literature. 

Crosley’s in the same boat as Emer- 
son from dealers’ standpoint. 

Capehart-Farnsworth and Stromberg- 
Carlson enjoy consistent dealer confid- 
ence. 

Magnavox rates right up with Du- 
mont in dealer acceptance. Only hitch: 
comparatively few dealers handle its 
line. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





A SINGLE worD will do to describe 
employee relations in the TV game: un- 
settled. 

A continuing battle between the two 
unions which dominate the industry— 
U.E. and I.U.E.—makes manufacturers 
slow to commit themselves on advanced 
labor practices. Although the I.U.E. is 
generally accepted by video workers as 
bargaining agent, almost every plant 
has its unsatisfied minority who hope 
to bring in the leftist U.E. Further, the 
sheer electric speed of TV’s expansion 
has prevented the jelling of stable labor 
policies in most organizations. 

Though alert, Dumont, like the rest, 
suffers from growing pains. Working 
conditions are good for a highly-mech- 
anized operation which requires un- 
skilled jerkwork a la Charlie Chaplin; 
women form a large part of the force. 
Foremen-to-foremen and foremen-em- 
ployee conferences keep communica- 
tions alive, reinforce morale. No evi- 
dence as yet of a firmed-up policy. 

Motorola takes special pains to keep 
pay rates in line, uses automatic in- 
creases based on length of service up 
to midpoint of salary range, merit raises 
from then on. Indoctrination for new 
workers is done by workers under a 
kind of buddy-system. Accident rates 
lowered by free eye exams. On the hu- 
man side, Motorola loans TV sets to 
hospitalized workers and their families. 
The warp of thoughtfulness is crossed 
with the woof of efficiency: tardiness 
and absenteeism rate stiff penalties. 

Emerson has a good “book” of fringe 
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SIRAGUSA, ADMIRAL GALVIN, MOTOROLA 


THREE MEN WHO WORK IN CHICAGO have firm 
command of TV’s second rank. Together they sell 37% 


of all receivers, challenging the top two, RCA and 
Philco, which market 33%. 





McDONALD, ZENITH 








benefits, still has some turnover trouble. 
Foremen have a lot to learn: they act 
like cops, play favorites. Add fact in 
Emerson’s relations with leftist domin- 
ated U.E.: Not a single grievance goes 
to arbitration, unique in a low-pay, 
piecework operation. St. Louis plant 
seems run on a better basis than New 
York factory. Although he hits the bulls- 
eye in merchandising matters, it ap- 
pears that Ben Abrams doesn’t do so 
in handling labor policy. 

RCA’s benefits and wages are among 
the highest—latest peacefully-signed 
contract for its Camden cluster includes 
a 5¢-an-hour pay hike. Grievance rate 
in Camden is high, with more arbitra- 
tions than any other sizable company 
in area. Record keeping is excellent. 

Despite interunion brawling between 
UE. and I.U.E., which gave Philco a 
rough year, company rates A for effort. 
Company has an unusual pension set- 
up: savings bonds are purchased for 
each worker, held in fund. 

Outside unions charge Zenith with 
“paternalism,” but McDonald’s farm is 
a well-tended one. Good fringes, good 
pay, good retirement benefits, peaceful 
working conditions. Zenith deals with 
an independent union, the Independent 
Radionic Workers of America. Com- 
pany made a big hit with workers’ 
wives last fall by cleaning out inplant 
bookies who were lifting $350,000 a 
year from Zenith’s 5,097 workers. 

Among outstanding labor handlers is 
Stromberg-Carlson, with a high wage 
scale and a long no-strike record. With 
its main plant in Rochester, Stromberg 
competes for workers with high-pay, 
high-fringe outfits like Eastman Kodak 
and Bausch and Lomb, must meet or 
better their high standards. Has built 
a good reputation as a fine place to 
work. 

By way of contrast, Crosley Division 
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(Avco) has not achieved envious re- 
pute. Although relations with union 
seem good enough, fringes in line with 
area and industry levels, and communi- 
cations OK, psychological dividends 
among employees are not yet forthcom- 
ing. Most video employees are women 
making routine motions, so company 
does not get top-grade personnel, a 
vital ingredient in establishing a top- 
grade labor setup. 

Other TV companies do not register 
as strikingly poor or outstandingly 
good. Capehart-Farnsworth squeezed 
out a settlement after a strike vote had 
been taken last year, is notable mainly 
for extreme compensation provisions 
(holiday pay for laid-off workers, $1.39 
per hour for common labor, three-week 
vacation after 10 years, etc.). Magna- 
vox is proud of its job evaluation 
scheme; salary reviews seem to have 
eliminated most of former complaints 
on promotions. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





EMBROILED IN A running battle with 
FCC on the frequency freeze and on 
color video, plagued by an acute set- 
servicing problem, criticized by elec- 
tronics experts for overpricing their 
wares, the major television producers 
need to make the most of their relations 
with the general public. So far, their 
efforts along this line have ranged from 
infantile to inadequate. Mighty few im- 
portant names in TV have avoided pull- 
ing one or more boners during the last 
year. 

For example, in August Motorola's 
Paul Galvin breezed into New York 
with a new line of TV models and the 
firm prediction that Motorola’s prices 
would not go up, Korea or no Korea. 
Two weeks later his Chicago offices 
issued releases outlining price boosts. 














THIS IS COMMUNITY RELATIONS. To give residents of plant-town 
Quincy, Illinois, a taste of TV, Motorola put on a three-day telecasting 
jamboree, scattered sets around town so the citizen above, along with 
15,000 others, could get a looksee. 








More recently, Dumont’s Goldsmith 
injected an unstatesmanlike faggot into 
the color-television fire. @ddressing the 
press, Goldsmith accused the motion 
picture industry, the AM broadcasters 
and certain TV outfits of a dark conspir- 
acy to induce FCC acceptance of Co- 
lumbia’s color adapter—for the purpose, 
alleged the Dumont spokesman, of 
throwing the public into a quandary 
and holding back TV’s progress. 

The color controversy created a PR 
beartrap for all concerned; only public 
relations bright spot in the whole affair 
goes to RCA’s Frank Folsom for his No- 
vember 4 letter to FCC. To the FCC 
request that Radio Corp. turn over to 
CBS the fruits of its research on tri-col- 
or tubes, Folsom replied: “What you 
ask us to do amounts to a request that 
our stockholders bear the heavy cost 
of color television research and transfer 
the benefits to a private interest... . 
If this kind of thing goes in America, 


the Phillies certainly missed a bet in 
the last world series. They should have 
asked the Yanks for Joe DiMaggio. . . .” 

The standing PR policies of most TV 
companies are oriented toward product 
publicity. Except for RCA and Dumont, 
which operate networks of their own, 
most manufacturing companies are un- 
able to exert major influence on the 
public’s evaluation of television; in gen- 
eral, operating transmission stations and 
advertisers determine the status of TV 
in the public mind. Reaction to manu- 
facturers as such hinges upon their 
promptness in replacing defective parts. 
Inefficient or dishonest service contrac- 
tors create a large amount of illwill 
which is unfortunately directed at set- 
makers. 

Possibly the most valuable public re- 
lations asset at this stage is a strict fol- 
low-up policy like that of Dumont, 
whose dealers are required to do all 
servicing and repairs. Dumont also 
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sends field representatives to check on 
the standards of such servicing. The 
same cannot be said for most other TV 
organizations—Admiral, for example— 
who end their responsibility at the point 
of purchase. 

Sylvania climaxed the industry’s bad 
PR year by being caught red-handed 
operating an unlicensed TV station for 
one of its little company towns in Penn- 
sylvania. A few weeks later, public 
wrath was stirred by ADMA’s “black- 
mail psychology” ads for TV sets. 

The TV industry can say one good 
thing about its public relations: 1951 
can’t possibly measure down to 1950. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





IN THIS FIELD Motorola cut itself a 
large slice of goodwill by its Quincy 
(Illinois) TV visit. To village-sized 
Quincy, where Motorola has a plant, 
the corporation brought its new line of 
sets, telecasting equipment, and a de- 
sire to let the town in on the glamour 
and excitement of a shiny new industry. 
Sets were scattered around, local talent 
decked out in tan makeup and pre- 
sented, electronically, to 15,000 rural 
folk over a period of three days. After 
a thirty-hour dose, Quincyans were 
sold, asked Senator Scott Lucas to get 
them a TV station license from the 
FCC. 

Motorola runs a decentralized manu- 
facturing operation, more or less fol- 
lowing the successful lead of Sylvania. 
In this field, and in others, Galvin & 
Co. manifest a human, imaginative 
touch. 

For Emerson, with an urban opera- 
tion—its plants are in metropolitan New 
York, Jersey City, and St. Louis— 
friendly community relations are more 
difficult to achieve and to measure. 
Abrams nevertheless keeps a full pro- 
gram going, runs plant tours, ties in 
with local civic activity, engages in 
fund and welfare work. 

In the smaller towns of New Jersey, 
Dumont seems to fit in well. Says a 
Clifton cop: “Dumont’s a good place 
and most of us are glad it’s here.” 
Housewives in Paterson and Clifton 
echo the sentiment, and several local 
merchants used the word “crackerjack” 
to describe the Dumont organization. 

Philco does well in its community re- 
lations, draws comments like this from 
a municipal officer in Watsontown, Pa., 
where the company has its cabinet fac- 
tory: “We are very proud of Philco in 
our town—it is a great asset in every 
respect.” 

Sources in Rochester rate Stromberg- 
Carlson average to good in its handling 
of plant appearance, recreational facil- 
ities, and general interest in the good 
of the community. RCA is rated supe- 
rior in most respects by Camden, N.]J-, 
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officials. Its new plant at Penns Neck, 
near Princeton University, is a model 
of the ideal plant well integrated into 
a small community. Magnavox, whose 
leisurely pace of operations keeps it out 
of TV’s big ten, is a well-regarded insti- 
tution in Fort Wayne, Ind., Greene- 
ville, Tenn., and Paducah, Kentucky. 

Zenith, Admiral, Meck, and Halli- 
crafters concentrate a great part of their 
efforts in metropolitan Chicago, a vid- 
eo-crazy area to start with. Most are too 
busy’ producing and selling to institu- 
tionalize themselves. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





ONE OF THE FEW industries which can 
attract equity capital from the public, 
television has not yet felt the need to 
woo investors, present or potential. 


RETAILING 


This would not be apparent, how- 
ever, from an examination of Motorola’s 
stockholder relations program—a pro- 
gram surpassed by few corporations in 
any industry. Paul Galvin actively 
sounds out the collective opinion of his 
ownership group, conducts among them 
an annual letter-writing contest result- 
ing in a “Stockholder of the Year.” Gal- 
vin is clearly trying to foster among his 
owners a feeling of participation in the 
management of Motorola (as a matter 
of fact, he actually uses some stock- 
holder ideas in shaping policy and pro- 
grams). He is likely to realize value 
on this psychological asset when video's 
big picture fogs up, as it inevitably 
must during the coming year. 

Radio Corporation manifests a unique 
philosophy with respect to its stock- 
holders. Legendary in and out of the 
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Allied Stores 
Federated 75 
Gimbel Brothers 80 
Grant (W. T.) 85 80 
Macy (R. H.) 90 90 
Marshall Field 95 95 
May 85 75 
Montgomery Ward 75 75 
Penney (J. C.) 85 70 
} Sears, Roebuck 95 95 
Woolworth 85 80 
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THE PROPHETS of commerce treat retail 
sales as a function of general business 
activity, not as a function of good man- 
agement. The department store income 
dollar showed the same breakdown in 
1950 as in 1925, with minor adjust- 
ments for the appearance of television 
and the disappearance of parasols; only 
in gross size does income change. 

The sales picture, magnified 250% 
between 1925 and 1948, suddenly 
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field is the RCA answer to a sharehold- 
ers request for dividends: “Look, you're 
not entitled to dividends—you got your 
stock as a gift from G.E.” While this 
ancient rejoinder can hardly be held up 
as typical of present RCA stockholder 
relations, the flavor lingers. 

Among the rest of the list, several 
alert groups utilize stockholder interest 
as an aid to product merchandising. 
Emerson, Magnavox, and Zenith appear 
to shape their reports so as to make 
their owners salesmen—as contrasted 
with Dumont and RCA, who emphasize 
the wide scope of their research activ- 
ity in their effort to impress. Statistic- 
ally, such product-advertising to stock- 


‘holders can be more than a gesture. 


Emerson, for instance, has almost as 
many shareholders (4,200) as em- 
ployees (4,300). 
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80 85 75 

85 85 sad FEDERATED’s bulk service building in Co- 

90 90 85 lumbus typifies corporation’s git-up-an-go. In 
21 months it cut losses by 46.7%, sliced trans- 

80 70 85 port charges 29.7%, shrank labor bill by 13%. 


shrunk 7% in 1949. It was still shrink- 
ing in the spring of last year until the 
U. S. encountered Korea, and a very 
hot July (with sales 30% over those of 
July, 1949) canceled out the first-half 
shrinkage. 

Hidden under the gross statistics of 
consumer spending, however, was a 
management problem for retailers. Op- 
erating and merchandising costs were 
inching up; so were markdowns. In 
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1948, 456 stores doing $4 billion of the 
nation’s retail trade retained 3.8 cents 
of every dollar taken in; in 1949 only 
2.7 cents. With Korea helping, reten- 
tion shot up over 4 cents for the first 
half of 1950. 

Taxes and credit controls during the 
second half diverted George Spelvin’s 
dollars from autos and TV sets to de- 
partment store soft goods—but even the 
big stores watched operating expense 














































































































MARSHALL FIELD’S McBAIN: 
in love with Chicago 


edge up another 1% over 1949. There 
was still room for keen management to 
augment profits. 


MANAGEMENT 





AMONG THE mail-order houses it is still 
Sears, Roebuck by several lengths on a 
fast track, with Montgomery Ward 
overwhipped by its jockey, and a new 
lesser entry, Aldens, looking best among 
the others. 

Sears is a merchandising colossus, 
second in the nation only to the A. & P. 
food chain. Montgomery Ward, whose 
dollar sales run about half those of 
Sears, compares well in operation of 
its mail-order plants; but its stores are 
below the standards of Sears and even 
J. C. Penney. If Sewell Avery’s man- 
agement is stubborn, impatient, it is 
also good considering its one-man 
limitations: Monkey Ward has piled up 
net sales of over a billion four years 
running. Avery’s low-inventory philoso- 
phy, however, is clearly out of step 
with the expanding market. 

The pay-off: Sears’ net sales dipped 
5% during the big slump of 1949-early 
1950; M-W’s net sales tumbled by 
10.5%. Giant M.I.T., biggest of the in- 
vestment trusts, withheld its proxy for 
95,000 shares of M-W stock last year 
as a “lack of confidence” demonstra- 
tion. Wellington Fund, holding 8,000 
shares, did likewise in the perennial at- 
temp to oust Avery. 

Aldens is a good little outfit (annual 
net sales run about 7% of Ward’s, 3% 
of Sears’); serving the rural Midwest, 
it took a 16% setback in net sales during 
the slump. Aldens is included here be- 
cause it talks big, thinks big, follows 
big-management practices and, in some 
respects, goes them one better. 





In the department store field, Macy’s 
shows the most consistent operating 
statistics. Net sales for its New York 
store, world’s biggest, were off only 1% 
or less during the two fiscal years fol- 
lowing the 1948 peak. In thirteen quar- 
ters beginning in February, 1947, it 
has shaped up a $12,000,000 operation 
in Kansas City. The six-store Macy 
group as a whole showed a maximum 
dip of about 2% during the retail read- 
justments of 1949-1950; its manage- 
ment radiates with advertising savvy, 
shows particularly well in periods of 
uninterrupted supply. By contrast, Mar- 
shall Field, considered to be the “great 
American institution” among depart- 
ment stores, suffered a 7.5% setback 
from its 1948 peak of $224 million net 
sales. 

Giant of the field is J. C. Penney, a 
substantial ($850 to $885 million) if 
not spectacular operation. Its literature 
and its stores have an old-fashioned at- 
mosphere; this may account for its 
steady success in hinterland operation. 

Allied Stores is the No. 2 Goliath; its 
28 department stores and 51 smaller 
cutlets have brought in over $400 mil- 
lion for three successive fiscal years. 
Under Charles McCarthy, no dummy, 
Allied is putting earnings into improved 
store setups at some sacrifice to divi- 
dends. 

May, with nine large units and 15 
smaller stores, hovers around the $400 
million mark also, but showed a sharper 
dip than Allied (3.5% against 2.7%) for 
its last complete fiscal year. 

Federated Stores combines tradi- 
tional institutions like Filene’s in Bos- 
ton, Abraham & Straus in Brooklyn, 
Bloomingdale’s in New York, under 
Fred Lazarus’ aggressive, innovation- 
conscious direction. It buys $800,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise a year, 
supplies buying service to a number of 
independent retailers, wins unqualified 
praise from them. Aggregate net sales 
now run close to $360 million. After 
18 months of operation, Federated’s 
bulk-service building in Columbus has 
cut damage losses by 46.7%, sliced pay- 
rolls by 18%. With an eye to the U. S. 
census, Federation’s selling outlets are 
being expanded in Houston (Foley's), 
in suburban New York (Hempstead) 
branch of A. & S., and in Boston 

(Filene’s Chestnut Hill branch). Fed- 
erated’s position holds possibilities for 
explosive increase in gross business; 
how such growth would relate to earn- 
ings is clouded by Lazarus’ close- 
mouthed policy with respect to his 
ratio of expenses to sales, although Fed- 
erated’s dividend rate has been upped 
from $2 to $2.50 on common stock. 

Marshall Field, with a young, im- 
aginative management—unique in that 
its board of directors is composed of 
cutsiders—is not standing pat. Chair- 
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man Hughston McBain has announced 
a new departure in branch operations 
—a suburban shopping center located 
at a country cross-roads 16 miles from 
the Loop, and capable of handling 
6,000 parked cars. Expansion of Field’s 
three existing branches in the Chicago 
area is also under way. 

Gimbel’s is making the changeover 
from an opportunistic merchandising 
policy to an institutional one, a time- 
consuming process. In one phase of 
this transition at least—advertising— 
Gimbel’s has “arrived.” 

Among the variety stores, Woolworth 
seems to have gone “about as fur as it 
kin go”—to a sales net of $625 million 
annually. The international exchange 
situation has converted its British sub- 
sidiary, formerly a weakness, into an 
asset. Year by year W. T. Grant, Kresge 
and Kress continue to stiffen competi- 
tion. Grant, for instance, held its net 
sales at $233 million while the bigger 
Woolworth slumped $8 million, or 
1.83%, during the last two fiscal years. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





FoR A LONG TIME Marshall Field has 
been tops in employee relations. Like 
its customer service policy, which main- 
tains consumer goodwill even at the 
expense of immediate profit, its labor 
policy is oriented toward the mainte- 
nance of esprit de corps even at the 
cost of short-term efficiency. Field is 
willing to experiment—last year, for ex- 
ample, it split the lunch hour into two 
periods (10:30 to 11:00 A.M., 2:00 to 
2:30 P.M.), a move which found quick 
worker acceptance. Ranging from cafe- 
teria discounts to an intelligent effort to 
stamp out any vestige of discrimina- 
tion, Field goes out of its way to keep 


ALDENS’ JACKSON: 
wedded to the Midwest 
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employees feeling good about their 
store. 

In Macy’s and Gimbel’s, by contrast, 
the disadvantages of department store 
employment have not yet been neutral- 
ized by human relations. Pay is low, 
punctuality demands are rigid, clerks 
under continual surveillance by floor- 
walkers and inspectors. Both stores 
have made efforts to overcome these 
harsh necessities, but the payoff is yet 
to come. Macy’s Fred Atkinson is im- 
proving an already good testing and se- 
lection program. Its house organ, “Up 
the Ladder,” highlights the principal 
reason for working in a department 
store, i.e., the fluidity of promotion pos- 
sibilities. Gimbel’s supervisors have a 
good dose of human relations, and the 
store keeps up with Macy’s in the 
originality of its presentations to em- 
ployees. 

Allied Stores shows no national con- 
sistency; each of its 28 major stores 
sets its own local labor policy. Feder- 
ated has a good training program, but 
little else. It has been handicapped in 
dealing with left-wing unions, but more 
importantly by the tremendous turn- 
over in its own labor relations staff. In 
addition, conditions of employment 
have not kept pace with modernization 
of the customer-facade: working con- 
ditions at Filene’s are poor, include un- 
tidy rest rooms and shabby closets; 
Bloomingdale’s is almost as bad. 


May, like Allied, conducts its labor 
program on a decentralized local basis, 
with similar spotty results. Its Cleve- 
land store is about the best. Wages tend 
to run below area rates, resulting in 
white-collar unrest and high turnover. 
Penney shows the other extreme of 
over-centralization; local managers have 
no adequate authority to make on-the- 
spot decisions. Penney’s labor relations 
allow grievances to fester. 

Among the mail-order houses the 
oldest, Montgomery Ward, has the 
least chance to institute a workable 
policy; turnover at the top is so rapid 
that no program has had time to jell. 

Sears conducts its program with a 
sure, professional touch. Testing and 
placement of workers are good in the 
first place; handbooks and literature are 
marvelous, giving it excellent com- 
munications from top to bottom. This 
is supplemented by extensive traveling 
and employee contact activity on the 
part of top executives. The egg in 
Sears’ labor relations beer is its profit- 
sharing plan. For a scattered operation, 
Sears’ handling of its workforce rates a 
double salaam. 

Aldens’ program is unusually good 
for a medium-sized operation. Execu- 
tive development rates special notice in 
any league, based on a topdrawer train- 
ing program. Communications are 
good; Aldenite is a neat house organ. 
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showing Jack Staehle’s personal touch. 
Woolworth, long laggard in recogniz- 
ing the human claims of its employees, 
has done an about-face in the last 
year. Long-continued years of prosper- 
ity have favored union’s organizing at- 
tempts (in bad times, retail clerks see 
little to gain by unionization, don’t put 
hard-earned dollars into union dues). 
The former five-and-dime now makes a 
more judicious selection of store man- 
agers, rates A for effort, though results 
may take a long time. 





did, to take on the role of champion 
of free enterprise against questionable 
government charges of monopoly. One 
exception is New York’s Macy’s, which 
laid its good repute on the line to test 
legality (and fairness) of price-fixing 
statutes by downpricing GE and other 
appliances. Macy’s move appears to 
have been successful with respect to its 
cwn standing with the New York con- 
suming public. 

In general, however, a consistent 
price policy, generous and prompt 











GOTHAM’S GREATEST GIMMICK in the community relations field is 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade, which makes the store the Big Town's 
biggest corporate friend. Macy's Newark subsidiary (Bambergers) and 
Gimbe?s Philadelphia branch stage similar festivals. 





International 








Grant has a haphazard policy, al- 
though its conditions are somewhat bet- 
ter than those in lowest-price variety 
stores. Its retirement program and 
severance pay provisions are unusual 
for its segment of the retail industry. 
Grant is strong on communications, 
profuse in publication of posters and 
booklets. It is slow to realize, however, 
that these are vehicles of a policy, no 
substitute for policy itself. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





EssENCE OF Goop PR for retail organi- 
zations are the reputations for service 
they build in relations with consumers. 
Few have the opportunity, as A. & P. 
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claim adjustments, quick deliveries, 
and maintenance of high merchandise 
standards are the sine qua non of re- 
tailing PR. Relative soundness of these 
four kinds of service are reflected by 
the ratings in the accompanying table. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


NeExT YEAR Marshall Field will cele- 
brate its 100th year with a liberal 
sprinkling of printer’s ink. Most of the 
hoopla will rightly emphasize Field’s 
place as a Chicago institution, closely 
interrelated with the community. 
Field’s place in the Windy City cannot 
be measured by the minimal criteria 
of fund donations, executive participa- 














tion in civic activity, and so on, al- 
though it is strong in these areas of 
activity. 

Much of its merchandising effort is 
not aimed so much at profit as at pro- 
viding every conceivable item its pa- 
trons might want to buy. Store exhibits 
of exotic imports, newspaper plugs for 
community welfare groups, support of 
the Chicago fair, sponsorship of high 
school art contests and the like have 
made Marshall Field synonymous with 
the best interests of the Lake Town, 
have made the store a corporate friend 
of its customers. Last year, Field’s even 
sponsored Chicago's first Cotillion for 
debutantes! Field’s unique relationship 
to Chicago can best be described as a 
continuing affair of the heart. 

New York is, perhaps, the most dif- 
ficult of cities in which to establish 
community relations as such. With its 
annual Thanksgiving Day Parade and 
its fabulous Christmas windows, Macy’s 
is one business—retail or otherwise— 
which New Yorkers identify as their 
own. Gimbel Brothers enjoys a similar 
status in Philadelphia, while Macy’s 
Newark store, Bamberger’s, uses the 
same device to maintain that friendly 
feeling. 

Decentralized though Sears, Roe- 
buck may be, it weaves a bright strand 
of tip-top community relations through 
the wide fabric of its commercial activ- 
ity. In New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
for example, S-R is about the only big 
outfit that stands out for interest in the 
town. It gave $12,000 to the high 
school for construction of a laboratory 
to teach merchandising and distribu- 
tion. Its “Sears, Roebuck Foundation” 
provides textbooks and other teaching 
materials. The company promotes the 
kigh school choir, stages its concerts, 
brings it into the store at Christmas for 
a group sing. Similar reports from other 
S-R communities throughout the na- 
tion confirm the high ranking of the 
nation’s second-largest retailer. 

If S-R does most for its communities, 
Woolworth does the least. According to 
one local Chamber of Commerce, the 
company does nothing whatsoever in 
this line, seems to retain membership in 
C. of C. as a matter of advertising 
policy. Nor is Grant very active in this 
respect: it takes part in the election- 
time campaign to “get out the vote,” 
lists some top-level employees who be- 
long to service clubs, but that is all. 

J. C. Penney’s aura of substantial re- 
spectability—“nothing fancy”—seems to 
make friends in its many communities. 
Among other department store opera- 
tions, Federated is probably lest situ- 
ated in community esteem: its stores 
maintain their individual traditional 
places in their respective neighbor- 
hoods. Outstanding examples are Abra- 
ham and Straus in Brooklyn, Filene’s 


in Boston. Recreational and civic tie- 
ins in these and ether cities are effect- 
ive. Allied Stores and May Department 
Stores are somewhat less successful in 
this area. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





WITH A SMALL, manageable list of 
$,000 stockholders, Aldens handles its 
owners with big-company finesse. Man- 
agement received 81% of proxies for 
the last annual meeting, an unusual 
demonstration of shareholder-corpora- 
tion solidity. (Gimbels, for instance, re- 
ceived 50%, Marshall Field 64%.) Its 
Annual Report is of prize-winning cali- 
ber, reflecting the current trend toward 
more readable, more informative stock- 
holder literature—a trend behind which 
most retailers lag appreciably. Execu- 
tive ownership of stock is encouraged. 

Woolworth’s annual report is at- 
tractive and informative; in addition, 
the company publishes a summary of 


its annual meeting for the convenience 
of its stockholders. 

To an extent, the vigorous, some- 
times vicious competition between de- 
partment stores makes the release of 
some operating information inadvisable. 
This fact is the rationale for the skele- 
ton-like content of most annual reports. 
Supplementary information on com- 
pany plans, interpretations of report 
statistics, and prognostications of the 
future are conspicuous by their absence 
in most reports. Within these constrain- 
ing limits, Macy’s issues the best of the 
bare-bones reports, with Sears, Roe- 
Luck putting out the next best. 

Marshall Field supplements its print- 
ed material with behind-the-scenes 
tours of its stores for stockholders, as 
does Federated. The latter, however, 
carries to an extreme its unwillingness 
to release basic information, a position 
quick to be perceived and quick to 
create resentment among all but the 
least sophisticated shareholders. 








AMERICAN TOBACCO  R. J. REYNOLDS, INC. 
LEAST PERSONALIZED of all big industries is tobacco. Most of the Big Six 
presidents shroud themselves in mystery, are scarcely known even in the finan- 
cial world. Since the public identifies a big corporation with the personality of 
its leader, the cigaretmakers’ bashful-violet complex is open to criticism as a 
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PHILLIP MORRIS 





CIGARET MAKERS 





RIvALRY AMONG the six big cigaret 
makers resembles a cross-country mara- 
thon more than a sprint. Positions 
change very gradually, owing to (1) 
the semi-perishable nature of the fin- 
ished product, which means that market 
expansion must be planned carefully 
and well in advance, (2) the broad 
market base—50,000,000 domestic cus- 
tomers—which presents a massive prob- 
lem to the most high-powered adver- 
tising assaults. 

As the second-oldest commodity in 
the commercial history of North 
America (corn is the oldest), tobacco 
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is firmly entrenched in the U. S. econ- 
omy. Domestic sales aggregate some 
$4.2 billion annually ($2.6 billion rep- 
resenting cigarets); a staggering 40% of 
this income is taxed into government 
coffers; tobacco provides full employ- 
ment for 900,000 farmers, wholesalers, 
warehouse and factory workers and par- 
tially supports 1,250,000 retailing per- 
sonnel. 

As U. S. population increases and - 
more women smoke, cigaret sales move 
forward—by about $100 million annu- 
ally in recent years. Expressed in per- 
centages of unit sales (1950's estimated 
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domestic record: 360 billion), the 
leaders are American, 33%; R. J. Rey- 
nolds, 28%; Liggett & Myers, 20%; 
Philip Morris, 10%; Lorillard, 5%; Brown 
and Williamson, 4%. 


MANAGEMENT . 





MOST SIGNIFICANT feature of the cur- 
rent cigaret market is a tendency of 
smokers to try out new, different, les- 
ser-known brands. Orienting itself to 
this fact, American Tobacco has lifted 
Pall Malls and Tareytons to the top 10, 
fortified itself against Smokers’ Whim. 
(Reynolds’ second-string entry, Cava- 
lier, is a late starter.) 

Although R. J. Reynolds jockeyed its 
one big brand, Camels, past leading 
Lucky Strike in 1949 (97 billion units 
to 93 billion), American’s king-sized 
Pall Mall and aristocratic Tareytons 
keep George Washington Hill’s old out- 
fit the top stable. During the year Paul 
Hahn, who in ten years whipped Pall 


setting Lucky Strikes and Camels 
(pressing 100 billion units apiece in 
1950’s estimated domestic sales). Lig- 
gett’s solidity is reflected in the tone 
of its advertising. 

Also a big-city cigaret is Philip Mor- 
ris, whose management is among the 
industry's most aggressive. For the 
fiscal year ending March 30 next, PM 
sales should gross $300 million, a hand- 
some 20% increase over last fiscal year’s 
$256 million (which had bettered the 
previous 12 months by 12%). Its $10,- 
000,000 ad budget, higher in propor- 
tion than any of the Big Three’s’, re- 
flects confidence in its ability to over- 
take the front runners. So does its $11 
million plant expansion program, main 
item of which is a new Louisville fac- 
tory. To cover this expansion and ease 
the problem of financing raw leaf pur- 
chases, which are made two years in 
advance, PM last year floated $29,- 
000,000 in preferred and common 
shares. Chairman Al Lyons and Presi- 





LORILLARD 


self how many you know or recognize. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON LIGGETT & MYERS 


public relations defect. One cigaret mogul, whose PR policy is described by 
the blank space above, even refuses to release or pose for his photograph. 
Before checking the footnote (+) for names of the tobaccomen above, ask your- 


Soundly managed, Lorillard enjoys 
an excellent competitive position in the 
smoking tobacco and cigar field (Union 
Leader, Beach-Nut, Between the Acts, 
Muriel). Its headmen are alert to the 
trends: Embassy is its latest king-size 
entry. Its recently-created (1949) cigar 
division is ready to help Lorillard bet- 
ter its position. 

Trailing the pack is Brown & Wil- 
liamson, whose two big brands com- 
bined—Kool and Raleigh—account for 
about 22% fewer unit sales than Old 
Gold alone. Its foreign management 
may be less interested in putting dol- 
lars into plant expansion than in get- 
ting dollars out; overseas management 
seems to exert the same horsecollaring 


effect that Lever Brothers did on 


Charles Luckman. Its marginal position 
in big-cigaret competition is suggested 
by the size of its ad budget, which runs 
around a modest $1.5 million a year 
in an industry more dependent on mass 
advertising than most. 


LABOR RELATIONS 




















Malls from nowhere to a neck-and-neck 
contendership with fifth-brand Old 
Gold, took over American’s presidency 
as Vincent (LS/MFT) Riggio moved 
into the board chairman’s seat. 

American and Reynolds, splitting 
three-fifths of the cigaret trade, are the 
industry's “institutions,” with truly na- 
tionwide consumer markets. 

Liggett & Myers has recognized the 
smoker-switch trend by bringing back 
Fatima to supplement  third-brand 
Chesterfield. The latter is still pri- 
marily a big-city cigaret, selling about 
halfway between up-and-coming Philip 
Morris (35 billion units) and the pace- 

+ Left to right, they are American To- 
bacco’s Paul Hahn; Reynolds’ John C. 
Whitaker; Philip Morris’ O. Parker Mc- 
Comas; Lorillard’s Herbert A. Kent; and 
Brown & Williamson’s Timothy V. Hart- 
nett. President of Liggett & Myers is J. 
W. Andrews. 
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dent O. Parker McComas ably employ 
every trick in the managerial repertoire, 
are setting the stage for a possible ex- 
plosive spurt. 

Lorillard has steadily participated in 
the industry’s advance with a 9% boost 
in *49 and an estimated 8% rise in ’50. 


*Reynolds, for instance, will probably 
wind up 1950 with ad. expenditures of 
$12.5 million, or 1.7% of net sales, com- 
pared with 3% for Philip Morris. 





THE LABOR RELATIONS ledger for the 
cigaret industry shows many enlight- 
ened entries. Thorough mechanization, 
rising cost of raw leaf, super-high 
taxes, and the heavy advertising needed 
to compete—all these factors have re- 
duced the labor factor to about half-a- 
cent per pack. This situation readily 
translates itself into benefits for em- 
ployees, since the tab for maximum 
benefits is not too heavy for tobacco 
men to pick up. 

Out in front in this respect is Ameri- 
can Tobacco, which has developed its 
relations with the union to the point 
where the labor group actually coop- 
erates in plugging the company. Its 
sick-leave program is among the best. 
American encourages its people to stick 
by emphasizing seniority, does its best 
to bring laid-off employees up to date 
on benefits when they’re re-employed. 

R. J. Reynolds has been preoccupied 
with the union-or-no-union problem, re- 
solved by a “no union” vote in 1950's 
NLBB election. This preoccupation has 
diverted too much energy from internal 
problems. Next year a liberalized vaca- 
tion plan (two weeks for one year’s 
service, three weeks for ten) will take 
effect. Wages and fringe benefits are 





COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE.- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

American 90 95 70 75 80 
Brown & Williamson 80 85 70 60 ““ 
Liggett & Myers 90 90 75 60 80 
Lorillard 85 80 75 80 85 
Philip Morris 90 95 85 85 90 
R. J. Reynolds 85 80 65 75 75 








kept up to par, and employees’ hand- 
book is well done. Reynolds’ proportion 
of ten-year veterans—53%—is high. 

As in other departments, Philip Mor- 
ris handles labor relations with a sure, 
professional touch. Last year Prexy Mc- 
Comas addressed all 3,500 of his em- 
ployees at Richmond and Louisville to 
explain management problems in finan- 
cing tobacco purchases, in widening 
the PM market, in planning for expan- 
sion, etc. For this and other reasons, 
company’s communications are an out- 
standing best in a good industry. 

Liggett & Myers operates a sound, 
- conservative LR program. Health and 
welfare benefits were extended last 
year to families of workers—a new de- 
parture. Lorillard has instituted a ma- 
ternity leave policy, unusual for a 
manufacturing company: otherwise its 
labor relations are undistinguished. 

Brown and Williamson offer good 
working conditions and other adequate 
benefits. Up to now they have not 
accepted the facts of life with labor 
unions; last year was marred by a 
strike as a result of a dispute with IAM. 
Wages are not quite up to the indus- 
try’s. level. B. & W. reports reorganiza- 
tion of entire factory personnel office, 
is working to establish more informal, 
satisfactory relations with officials of its 
14 unions. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





RipICULOUs and sometimes outrageous 
claims, uttered in the heat of competi- 
tion, have cost cigaret manufacturers 
heavily in public goodwill. Since War 
II, testimonials and “medical tests” 
have presented some of the big brands 
as digestive remedies, nerve soothers, 
fatigue relievers—much to the disgust 


MEMBERS NEW 


YORK 


of the FTC and mildly to the disgust 
of the consuming public. 

Last year FTC laid it on the line, 
told Reynolds to cut out phony testi- 
monials and silly medical claims, or- 
dered Lorillard to cease and desist us- 
ing its “not a cough in a carload” ap- 
proach. The makers of Camels and Old 
Golds had anticipated the FTC order, 
but in the public mind sported a large 
black eye all the same. American and 
Philip Morris emerged with red faces 
instead of shiners; they received no or- 
ders, but were indirectly censured for 
claiming, respectively, that bigger cig- 
arets (Pall Mall) were easier on the 
throat and that Philip Morris’ caused no 
irritation. Only big outfit escaping the 
Federal rebuff was Liggett & Myers 
(“They satisfy”). 

The industry's own trademag, To- 
Lacco Leaf, put the case bluntly: “We 
don’t care for the FTC, but if their 
recent decisions have eliminated the 
therapeutic theme from tobacco adver- 
tising, they have done the trade a 
favor.” The public might well infer 
from T-zone and kind-to-your-throat 
ads, continued the Leaf, that “all 
cigarets are harmful but the other 
chap’s are more harmful than ours.” 

Since the blatant days of George 
Washington (“Nature in the raw is 
seldom mild”) Hill, American Tobacco 
and the rest have been unable to coun- 
teract completely the bad taste left in 
the public mouth, not by their cigarets 
but by their advertising. No market 
surveys exist to prove it, but Chester- 
field’s success may well be due, in part, 
to its restrained advertising and reluc- 
tance to exaggerate. 

When the cig fabricators reconvert 
from medicine men to cigar store In- 
dians they'll create a friendlier image in 


STOCK EXCHANGE 





: 


LORILLARD makes an unusual effort to keep its name before the investment 
community, as witness this display of “Lorillard Common” in a Wall Street broker’s 


window. 
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the mind of the public, which holds 
truth and good taste high on the list 
of goodwill criteria (a fact which has 
been proved by surveys). 

One PR pro rates cigaret makers low 
as a group because their zealous em- 
phasis on product advertising blots out 
awareness of the corporate personality. 
For most of the Big Six (Philip Morris 
with its O. P. McComas is the excep- 
tion), executive anonymity is a kind 
of fetish. The reason is a logical and 
historic one: George Washington Hill, 
whose highly-plugged personality was 
later limned by Sidney Greenstreet in 
“The Hucksters.” Perhaps the industry 
has leaned too far backwards to avoid 
over-personalization; people personify 
big companies, whose top men reflect 
the image of whole organizations. An 
vutfit headed by a rambunctious per- 
sonality may be disliked; but an outfit 
with no personality can’t be particular- 
ly liked. 

Since product advertising overshad- 
ows everything else in tobacco’s PR 
picture, company-by-company compari- 
sons of other practices are less mean- 
ingful. R. J. Reynolds, Brown and Wil- 
liamson, and American take particular 
pride in plant tours. Philip Morris is 
strong on press relations, uses Ben Son- 
enberg as an effective drumbeater for 
newly-announced plans and_ policies. 
More fundamentally, however, PM’s 
capable executives realize every act is 
PR in one sense or another, take pains 
to make their decisions frank and un- 
derstandable. 

Summarized Philip Morris’ McComas 
last March in Chicago: “We belong 
to one of the oldest industries in the 
country, yet one that is least under- 
stood. We have over fifty million cus- 
tomers, who should be the basis and 
background for good public relations 
for us. I do not believe that we have 
that basis and background. . . .” 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


R. J. ReyNoips is unique among the 
big tobacco companies in that it vir- 
tually owns Winston-Salem, N. C. Of 
Reynolds’ 12,000 regular employees, 
more than 10,500 live in W-S and its 
environs, represent a fifth of the coun- 
ty’s workers. Last year the bond be- 
tween town and company was further 
cemented by Reynolds’ 75th Anni- 
versary celebration. So prominent is 
Reynolds in town affairs that every 
newcomer to the community gets a let- 
ter of welcome from the tobacco man- 
agement. Echoes of the hoopla reached 
Washington, D. C., where the National 
Chamber of Commerce saw fit to honor 
R. J. Reynolds as “good citizen and 
good neighbor.” Reynolds, neverthe- 
less, is more a community power than 
a community member. 
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American and Philip Morris do 
creditable jobs with scattered opera- 
tions—neither is overwhelmingly top 
dog in any major community. Both go 
beyond the usual fund contributions 
and committee work: Philip Morris 
keeps a fire prevention campaign run- 
ning from year to year, cooperates 
with the University of Richmond in a 
program to train bright students for 
PM posts. American drew kudos from 
all editors, mayors and civic leaders 
responding to ForBes survey: Durham, 
Charleston, and Nashville seem particu- 
larly proud of the company’s presence. 
Liggett & Myers is regarded as a hard- 
shelled turtle, except in Durham. 
Brown & Williamson conducts a 
three-city operation—Louisville, Peters- 
burg (Va.), and Winston-Salem. B & 
W’s participation in local activities 
doesn’t seem to go farther than the 
Community Chest and the usual run of 
committees—Red Cross, Savings Bonds, 
Blood Bank, Chamber of Commerce. 
Nominal participation of this kind, ex- 
pected of all leading citizens (both 
corporate and individual), seems in- 
sufficient to create a friendly image in 
community consciousness. Sources in 
Petersburg and Winston-Salem consider 
B & W a substandard industrial citi- 
zen; in the latter town, comparison 








with giant Reynolds is inevitably 
odious. 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





Puitie Morais, which has evolved its 
managerial savvy the hard way—the 
underdog route—rests its stockholder 
program on the sure base of recent, 
vivid experience. In 1946, as the War 
II boom was tailing off, PM tried to 
raise equity capital from its sharehold- 
ers and wound up with a supply of 
brochures and canceled subscriptions. 
That financial crisis was solved by a 
$32,000,000 loan from Equitable Life; 
but financing raw leaf purchases from 
ninety-day period to ninety-day period 
is an uncomfortable (and costly) way 
to expand. Last year, PM tried again 
for permanent capital, got a better re- 
ception from investors. 

Reasons for the five-year change are 
not hard to find. First, there is Philip 
Morris’ annual report—a readable state- 
ment of the company’s moral as well as 
financial position. Second, it has not 
hesitated to enlist stocholder help in 
selling Philip Morris—a procedure of 
financial benefit to PM and psycho- 
logical benefit to the shareholder. 
Third, it has employed a special con- 
sultant, unworried by general publicity 






























FOODS 













or PR concerns, to keep stockholders 
happy and informed, keep Wall Street 
analysts likewise. Company rates No. 1 
across the board in all phases of this 
touchy field. 

R. J. Reynolds is making a special 
study to unearth the number of stock- 
holders whose shares are registered in 
brokers’ or nominees’ names At its last 
annual meeting, 78% of shares were 
voted. American Tobacco drew a 70% 
representation to its last meeting at 
Flemington, N. J. For the sixth time, 
American’s meeting was featured by a 
movement to limit executives’ salaries, 
evidence that American’s stockholders 
have not been made to understand ade- 


. quately the workings of that corpora- 


tion. Neither Reynolds nor American 
issue annual reports of top caliber, 
though the latter has come farther from 
the dull, dignified statistical pamphlet 
that once was the rule. Lorillard lards 
its report heavily with product adver- 
tising, even squeezed some product- 
selling into a debenture redemption no- 
tice which appeared in New York’s 
morning papers last August 29. 

Brown and Williamson, whose shares 
are closely held, issues no annual re- 
port; its secretary writes, “There are no 
formal steps necessary to maintain 
good relations.” 





THERE'S NO business like the food busi- 
ness for competition! Knife-edged 
profit margins average only a few pen- 
nies per dollar of sales, and nimble- 
brained managements snap at every 
possible money-making or money-sav- 
ing idea. All 12 companies surveyed 
here made money in 1950, and, for the 
majority, profits topped 1949 levels. 





MANAGEMENT 
AMONG THE meat packers (Armour, 
Cudahy, Swift, Wilson), Swift is 


choice. Skillfully avoiding the whipsaw 
in its stock-buying-meat-selling opera- 
tions, it has also developed a multitude 
of profitable outlets for meat by-prod- 
ucts. Swift has hung up the best records 
in these fields, but Wilson has handled 
them well enough to avoid losing 
money. Armour hit the red in 1948; 
Cudahy in 1949. 

Typical management gambit push- 
ing Swift ahead of its competition has 
been strict inventory control. Its LIFO 
(last in, first out) system of evaluation 
eliminates in large part the paper 
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COM- STOCK- 
MUENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

Armour & Co. 80 80 90 85 90 
Borden _ 90 90 90 oe 85 
Cudahy 75 75 75 
General Foods 95 85 90 90 95 
General Mills 95 85 95 90 95 
National Biscuit 80 85 80 90 
National Dairy 

Products 90 80 90 Sid 90 
Pillsbury Mills 80 80 85 90 | 
A.E. Staley Mfg.Co. 90 90 95 95 80 
Standard Brands 90 90 80 ea 
Swift & Co. 95 75 90 85 90 
Wilson & Co. 85 65 80 


profits and losses resulting from chang- 
ing market prices. Thus Swift’s earn- 
ing statements gyrate less wildly than 
some competitors’. 

In the research field, Swift, as the 
largest packing company, maintains the 
largest staff (450 people). In addition 
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the company makes substantial contri- 
butions to universities and others for 
independent research; last year’s ap- 
propriation: $150,000. One of the 
biggest developments to come out of 
Swift’s research work in recent years 
has been meat baby food. 





Armour, too, is proud of its research- 
ers, who discovered ACTH, a hormone 
which shows great promise in the fight 
against arthritis, leukemia and other 
diseases. But in the normal operational 
side of its business, Armour found itself 
completely snarled up a couple of years 
ago, and it remains to be seen just how 
successful it has been in getting itself 
untangled. Prompted by a substantial 
deficit in 1948 operations, the company 
called in a firm of management con- 
sultants to tell it what should be done. 
Two of the results: a realignment of 
certain executive responsibilities—for 
example, making the man who buys 
meat responsible also for its sale—and 
the inauguration of quarterly meetings 
with key field headquarters personnel 


The choice between General Mills 
and Pillsbury is less difficult. The two 
companies are direct competitors— 
where their business is dissimilar it is 
through choice rather than fate. Yet 
General Mills makes a profit of 5%c for 
every dollar of sales, compared with 
only 3%c for Pillsbury. When new ideas 
for expanded product lines are avail- 
able, General Mills seems to have them 
first, its major step having been taken a 
number of years ago when it jumped 
into the packaged food line with 
Wheaties, Bisquick, Kix, Cherios, and 
the like. It has made a strong entry 
into the industrial products field, and, 
in a recent major diversion, has entered 
the appliance manufacturing business 
also. Again, General Mills is responsi- 








RESEARCH EMPHASIS keeps National Dairy neck and neck with Borden. 
Last year prexy Van Bomel, shown with MIT’s famed Karl Compton (left) 
opened a new lab at Oakdale, Long Island. 








to keep everyone posted on how things 


are going. With the company still 
trimming its sails, it’s too early to tell 
how fast it will go when it gets steadied 
on the new tack. 

Cudahy, another firm with manage- 
ment ills, is going West for the cure. 
It has just moved its headquarters from 
Chicago to Omaha in search of a more 
salubrious business climate. In Cuda- 
hy’s case, too, it is still too early to 
tell how much this step will help. 

In the dairy products business it’s a 
neck-and-neck race between Borden 
and National Dairy (Sealtest, Kraft, 
etc.) Borden usually, but not always 
manages to squeeze more profit out of 
its sales dollar than Dairy, but the lat- 
ter’s trigger-witted president, L. A. Van 
Bomel, has pushed sales ahead faster 
over the years, puts more emphasis on 
research and product development. 





ble for “Brown ’n Serve,” the bakery 
development that made the biggest hit 
with the housewives in 1950. As a 
merchandising service, it has made the 
process available to bakers generally. 

Although traditionally trailing, Pills- 
bury nevertheless must be credited with 
a new show of life in recent years. 
Making big news in the field of per- 
pared mixes, it has hit the market with 
four of them since the war—pie crust, 
hot roll, white cake, and chocolate cake 
—and, thanks to heads-up promotion, 
has established two of them as market 
leaders. 

Borden, General Mills and Pillsbury 
are all in the Soybean processing busi- 
ness to a certain extent; but smallish 
A. E. Staley is the specialist. One of 
the most vigorous comers in the field, 
Staley since 1940 has more than quad- 


rupled its net sales from the manufac- 
¢ 


38 


ture of corn and soybean products. Big 
project completed in 1950 was a $20 
million modernization job of all major 
production facilities. Lest its growth 
outstrip its management talent, the 
company has shrewdly inaugurated an 
executive evaluation and training pro- 
gram. 

General Foods and Standard Brands, 
packagers of foods, are riding a big 
popular trend toward the purchase of 


ready-to-cook and ready-to-eat prod- - 


ucts. A swimmer always looks his best 
going with the current, but these two 
companies are as good as they look in 
the way of alert management, aggres- 
sive promotion. Both have jumped their 
net profits by sizable percentages in 
1950. One wonders why National Bis- 
cuit, also a food packager of sorts, 
doesn’t move farther out into the 
stream. Sticking to its specialties, 
crackers and cookies, it has seen net 
sales, and profits, decline during 1950. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


LABOR RELATIONS generally are good 
in all parts of the food industry except 
meat packing, the trouble there being 
(1) that butchering is messy work at 
best, and (2) profit margins in the 
packing business are so low that the 
companies cannot afford to be over- 
liberal in wages or extras. 

With this in mind, those with the 
best labor relations record are Staley, 
Borden, Standard Brands. Staley is 
known for its foremen-training pro- 
grams, issues a special foremen’s paper, 
aims its annual report at the employee 
as well as the stockholder. Staley has 
an exceptionally good pension plan. 

Standard Brands is strong on training 
courses for both executives and fore- 
men, has a long no-strike record despite 
the fact that it deals with dozens of 
unions. Its fringe benefits are somewhat 
ahead of other companies, and it makes 
a particular point of seeing that the 
wage rates paid in its scattered plants 
conform to those of their areas, con- 
tracts being negotiated on a local level 
basis. In these dealings the central of- 
fice acts only in an advisory capacity. 

Borden is another compay with mul- 
titudinous union dealings. It has to 
come to terms with 80 of them, and in 
the case of one of its many branches it 
had a strike over wage boosts in 1950. 
But its overall reputation for good labor 
policies is excellent. Generous in the 
big things—it has a non-contributory 
pension plan—the company also helps 
out on details. One of its contracts calls 
for paying workers 4% on any cash they 
are required to deposit as bond. The 
company also furnishes and launders 
the work clothes of its employees. 

Borden gets the nod in labor rela- 
tions over National Dairy Products, 
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GENERAL MILLS’ BULLIS: 
Plenty to smile about 


which has carried its decentralization 
policies very far. Local plants shift 
for themselves in labor matters, and, ex- 
cept for major questions, the head office 
seems to take little part in what’s going 
on. 
Among the millers, Pillsbury deserves 
credit for conducting a thorough and 
confidential employee attitude survey 
this past year. 

Among the meat packers, Armour 
was first to sign a wage agreement 
last year with both the AFL Butchers 
and the CIO Meat Packers. The set- 
tlement, granting a sizable 11c an hour 
increase to all workers, was of special 
significance because it brought two op- 
posing unions together at the bargain- 
ing table—a rather rare occurrence 
among major unions. Swift and then 
Cudahy followed Armour’s lead. Wil- 
son, however, still holds out—and has 
probably the poorest labor relations in 
the meat industry. Its record of griev- 
ance handling is very poor—so poor, 
in fact, that the union has been waging 
an active campaign in its own and other 
CIO papers urging “Don’t Buy Wilson.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





In Foon the public is identical with the 
customer, so it is hard to tell how much 
of a food company’s elaborate PR set- 
up is strictly dollar-motivated and how 
much is the result of a more intangible 
sense of human relations responsibility. 
Be that as it may, General Foods, 
Staley, General Mills, National Dairy, 
Swift, Borden, and Armour have out- 
standingly able and well-manned PR 
organizations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





ON THE community relations level, Gen- 
eral Foods has the best-organized for- 
mal program; Staley has most local 
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goodwill. Swift gets an A for effort. 
The others are more or less conscious 
of their obligations, but their activities 
seldom go beyond what would be ex- 
pected of any respectable, industrial 
resident. 

General Foods’ most important con- 
tribution to the science of organized 
community relations is its decision to 
appoint regional public relations con- 
sultants to work with plants on the 
community level, help them to develop 
local public relations. The procedure 
sounds simple enough, but the practice 
is surprisingly rare among large decen- 
tralized corporations. 

Staley’s problem is different. It has 


just one community, Decatur, to worry: 


about, but in this community it takes 
its civic responsibility in earnest, as it 
had occasion to demonstrate in 1950. 
Last February, when the coal strike 
had reduced local fuel supplies to the 
vanishing point, President A. E. Staley, 
Jr., turned over to the Red Cross 1,500 
tons of his company’s reserves, gave 
another 500 tons to shivering Staley 
employees. The move cut the com- 
pany’s operating future to 15 days, but 
it earned the undying respect of local 
residents, who swear up and down that 
Staley is tops in anything and every- 
thing it does. 

Swift last year had occasion to dem- 
onstrate its philosophy of civic responsi- 
bility, under more tragic circumstances. 
An explosion in its plant at Sioux City, 
Iowa, took the lives of 21 persons, in- 
jured 75 others. The company was ex- 
tremely prompt, generous, and efficient 
in alleviating the suffering and caring 
for the needs of its employees and their 
families. In the midst of these efforts, 
however, it came to the realization that 
its reputation among Sioux City people 
left much to be desired. Long-standing 
misconceptions about the company had 
grown up for lack of anything positive 
coming from the office of the branch 
plant itself. As a result of this rude 
awakening, Swift has pulled itself to- 
gether and embarked upon a carefully- 
planned community relations campaign, 
with all the PR paraphernalia to sell 
Swift to its branch plant communities. 
The program is now well launched, 
but, as the company realizes, it takes 
time as well as talk to change long-es- 
tablished attitudes. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





THE STOCKHOLDER is a fairly new ar- 
rival in the family of corporate human 
relations. The traditional theory that 
dividends alone keep the owners happy 
is being supplanted probably faster in 
the food business than in any other—for 
two reasons. 

First, the food companies are wor- 
ried about the government's anti-trust 
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GEN’L FOODS’ CLARENCE FRANCIS: 








suits in particular and encroaching so- 
cialism in general. They want more of 
the public on their side, figure that their 
thousands of stockholders are probably 
most inclined to listen to the pro-busi- 
ness side of the story. Second, the 
food companies are always hunting cus- 
tomers, can bank on the fact that every 
stockholder eats. So almost without 
exception they keep the stockholder’s 
mail box supplied with mouth-water- 
ing pictures of their products and patri- 
ctic brochures extolling free enterprise. 

Foremost in the field are General 
Mills and General Foods. Colorful an- 
nual reports are supplemented by quar- 
terly newsletters to stockholders, letters 
of welcome to new stockholders, other 
mailings from time to time. Both also 
make special Christmas gift product 
offers, and both make a big event out 
of the annual stockholders’ meeting. 
G. Foods had a turnout of 350 at its 
last meeting. G. Mills every two years 
puts together a bang-up film which it 
exhibits around the country to its 
12,000 shareholders. It figures about 
25% of them turn out. 

Close behind the Generals are Ar- 
mour and Swift. Armour, especially 
courteous to its shareholders because of 
poor earnings, has decided to issue 
quarterly financial reports—something 
brand new in the meat business. Swift 
balks at this, but compensates hand- 
somely by declaring dividends a full 
year in advance. Both companies had 
big turnouts at their last annual meet- 
ings and both publish flashy reports. 

Doing little in the way of stock- 
holder relations are Staley, Cudahy and 
Wilson, mainly because their shares are 
held by a smaller number of people. 
Among the bigger companies, only 
Borden seems to be out of step a trifle 
in that it still holds its annual meet- 
ing in inaccessible Flemington, N. J. 





Likewise 





ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 





MANAGE. 
MENT 


Aveo 85 70 
General Electric 90 85 
Maytag 80 80 
McGraw 85 85 
Raytheon 70 90 
Sunbeam 85 80 
Sylvania 90 95 
Westinghouse 85 90 


AMERICANS are acting as though elec- 
tricity had just been discovered. A 
frenzied demand for electrical products 
since the war has kept equipment 
manufacturers bouncing in the saddle 
of a runaway bronco. By 1949, General 
Electric had quadrupled its 1939 sales 
and tripled its gross plant. Lively Syl- 
vania Electric multiplied its pre-war 
sales ten times and gross plant eight. 

Through 1950, production records 
toppled as soon as they were estab- 
lished. Net sales in the third quarter 
were the most electrifying in the indus- 
try’s history: total for the Big Three 
(GE, Westinghouse and Sylvania): 
$2.2 billion. 


MANAGEMENT 





GE, THE HIGH LAMa of electrical man- 
ufacturers, stays foremost in its field. 
The $118 million it netted in the first 
nine months of 1950 was 67% higher 
than earnings for the same period in 
1949. A vertical organization, GE is 
divided into eight main divisions which 
might be scattered in case of anti-trust 
proceedings by the government. While 
GE is tops in big equipment like tur- 
bines and generators and such small 
items as bulbs, it gives way to McGraw 
in toasters and other home appliances. 
Though “few industrialists in Chicago 
can stand as well as Max McGraw,” 
toastmaster Max pops up as a dictator, 
preventing development of a second 
line of management. 

On the other hand, affable Gwilym 
A. Price, boss of Westinghouse, has a 
good team. The first nine months’ sales 
hit $736 million—$25 million above the 
comparable period of 1949. About 60% 
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the size of GE, it rates an easy second 
in the electrical field. Besides the heavy 
stuff it produces, Westinghouse devotes 
26% of its manufacturing to such con- 
sumer items as refrigerators, ranges, 
irons, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers. Its merchandising and dealer rela- 
tionships are not always up to the 
standards of a “major” operator. 

Sylvania is maturing steadily in a 
fiercely competitive field. First nine 
months’ net sales rose to $106 million, 
compared with $73 million at the end 
of the third quarter in 1949. Though a 
slow starter on its own brand TV sets, 
the management has been a leader in 
profitable TV tube-making. 

Despite a splendid reputation for 
production of radar and other war es- 
sentials, Raytheon produces a minor 
line of civilian goods, has been a late 
starter on TV. It concentrates on elec- 
tronic and communications equipment. 
Management has fumbled in exploiting 
the expansion of Raytheon from a rela- 
tively small pre-war rectifier tube pro- 
ducer to a large-scale wartime manu- 
facturer. Although its sales improved 
50% in the first eight months of 1950 
as compared with the same time in 
1949, Raytheon was still far from a 
major factor in the civilian industry. 

Maytag lacks progressive manage- 
ment. It was once a pioneer and the 
biggest producer in the washing ma- 
chine industry but failed to keep up on 
design, lost out to Bendix and Thor. It’s 
family-type management is well rooted 
but too conservative to regain its top 
position in the sudser field. 

Sunbeam, on the other hand, has a 
lively management. Ever since it con- 
verted electric shearing equipment into 
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TOASTMASTER MAX McGRAW 
brought his net from a pale $1.4 mil- 
lion in 1940 to a crispy, crunchy $6.8 
million in 1949, buttered this up to an 
estimated $7.6 million last year. 


razors and food mixers, it has been an 
important factor in home appliances. 

Avco has one of the better “white 
goods” sales managements. It is one of 
the four concerns with a full line of 
appliances (others are GE, Westing- 
house, and Hotpoint). President Victor 
Emanuel has built Avco’s New Idea 
Division into one of the best for slick 
designs in farm equipment. He also 
added a new line of washing, drying, 
and ironing machines by purchase of 
controlling interest (16%) in Bendix 
Home Appliances, Inc. Emanuel’s 
American Central Division, second- 
largest producer of steel kitchen sinks 
and cabinets, and Crosley Division 
hold promise of some day becoming a 
big-time competitor of GE, Westing- 
house, Sylvania, et al. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





ON THE WHOLE, the appliance com- 
panies have maintained an excellent 
reputation in the labor field. They are 
marked by progressive and experimen- 
tal relations in which management- 
labor hostility is fairly rare. 

Live wire in this field is Sylvania. 
Its LR Board is one of, if not the, best 
in the industry. It stresses human rela- 
tions in all dealings with the unions— 
something generally new to engineers. 
Semi-annual progress reviews and fac- 
tual reports to its 16,500 employees are 
intended “to take the mystery out of 
salary administration.” Its grievance 
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Demonstrating a few uses of the “Route-Van”—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


How can you please trained seals—and trained salesmen? 


Not to mention sportsmen and laundry- 
men, milkmen and people in many other 
different businesses? You wouldn’t 
think one product of an auto factory 
would please them all — but it did! 


Our engineers were working on ways 
to improve merchandise delivery vans 
— the kind your milkman, cleaner and 
baker probably use. They discarded 
old ideas — put imagination to work to 
create a new kind of vehicle—and came 
up with the Dodge “Route-Van.” 


Then it happened! An animal trainer 
bought one for his seal. Fishermen 
used them for mobile cabins. There’s 
a traveling phonograph shop in one, a 
restaurant in another, and a “highway” 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 
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Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


hardware store. And people in many 
inds of businesses found this “room- 
kinds of b found this “ 
size” van just right. 


It’s shorter, for easier parking and 
shorter turns — yet there’s so much 
more room inside. Its doors are wider, 
its floor “curb-high.” A new chassis, 
new steering, new springing, a new 
“split” rear axle .. . all these features 
make it fit many purposes. 


Businessmen find they can give you 
better service, at lower cost, when they 
use this new van. It’s another big ex- 
ample of the way we use practical, 
creative imagination at Chrysler Cor- 
poration to make trucks, and cars, 
better each year. You'll find many 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


4] 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


other proofs of these better values 
when you see the great new Plymouth, 


Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 
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BAKERY 


Driver-salesmen as well as owners like the new 
Dodge "Route-Van."" Wider doors and lower floors 
make their work easier. They're smart-looking vans 
as they drive up to your door, too. 
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CROSLEY REFRIGERATORS coming off the line represent the company’s 
strongest point: white goods. Crosley merchandising touch shows up in 
pastel colors and “Shelvador” feature, building new sales appeal into the 
once-standard refrigerator. Fred Maytag, below, is among those hard put 


design pace set by Crosley. 











machinery, with arbitration as a final 
step, is popular with the employees, 
most of whom take pride in their com- 
pany. By decentralizing plants in small 
communities, Sylvania avoids treating 
its employees like part of a subway 
rush-hour crowd. 

General Electric, however, lost much 
of its standing in the LR field through 
its unfortunate handling of the general 
strike in August. Its LR Board went 
overboard publicizing the virtues of GE 
management and the sins of striking 
employees. Though much of the trou- 
ble sprang from left-wingers, GE 
adopted a haughty attitude which al- 
most ruined the years of work devoted 
to establishing a usually capable labor 
relations staff. New LR director tried 
sales techniques on the employees and 
the whole thing flopped. On the other 
hand, GE made great strides in devel- 
oping an economic education program 
for its employees. Topheavy with 
theory, the program bogged down in 
appeal. But the workers thought the 





idea was good and hoped GE would 
improve it. The company also volun- 
tarily boosted the payments to some 
7,000 already retired employees who 
had difficulty meeting the higher cost 
of living on their fixed incomes. 

Westinghouse’s labor relations might 
best be termed steady and constructive. 
Nearly one-third of its employees have 
been with it for more than ten years. 
With quite a bit of left-wing trouble 
itself, Westinghouse was plagued with 
work stoppages and slowdowns during 
wage and pension negotiations, but the 
matter was tactfully handled by the 
LR staff and few hard feelings were 
left. An employee stock purchase plan 
was put into operation this year, mak- 
ing it possible for workers to buy West- 
inghouse common stock below the mar- 
ket price through voluntary payroll de- 
ductions. Company has excellent griev- 
ance procedures, non-contributory pen- 
sions, ample and popular employee 
publications, instructive material for 
the workers on its management. 
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Avco’s top management seems more 
interested in sales than LR. Its em- 
ployee-employer communications are 
mediocre. Non-centralized management 
of LR leads to diversified and often 
confused policies. 

The exact opposite is Raytheon, 
which has excellent union relations and 
good grievance machinery. No em- 
ployee’s gripe is supposed to last more 
than 24 hours without attention. Su- 
pervision of workers is good without 
being paternalistic. Foremen are top- 
notch, have developed a camaraderie 
with the workers. 

Maytag has had a poor reputation in 
the LR field ever since 1938, when the 
National Guard was called out to quell 
one of its strikes. Relations have stead- 
ily improved, but the company still 
assumes a patronizing air in dealing 
with unions. Keynoting his new LR 
course, Fred Maytag II generously pro- 
posed: “We must deal with the workers 
on a basis compatible with human 
dignity.” 

McGraw has a long no-strike record, 
lots of old-timers still in its plants. The 
company, which has a good reputation 
with its workers, gets along well with 
its many unions by going beyond good 
pay and fringe benefits. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS picture in the 
electrical equipment industry is glum. 
Majority of companies believe that 
sales advertisements are sufficient in 
this field and that, by bringing the 
household labor-saving devices, they 
are creating good PR. 

Outstanding example of this failure 
to recognize PR’s importance is Ray- 
theon. It is an “iron curtain” when it 
comes to letting out information about 
the company and its activities. This 
attitude, perhaps, is one reason for its 
failure to get greater public acceptance 
of its civilian line. 

Westinghouse does a fairly good job. 
Besides widespread advertising on na- 
tional and local levels, it produces a 
weekly science radio program, widely 
distributes publications like the West- 
inghouse Engineer, and promotes the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation. 

General Electric handles its PR in 
much the same way, but manages to 
keep its name in the limelight twice as 
much as Westinghouse. One of the 
ways it achieves favorable publicity is 
through such devices as last year’s na- 
tionwide touring train exhibiting over 
2,000 of its electrical products. The 
well-publicized accomplishments of the 
GE research laboratories help. 

Avco, Maytag, McGraw, and Sun- 
beam totally lack an aggressive PR 
program. They are classic examples of 
companies who look to sales advertise- 
ments for PR. 
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More steel for America 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, 
West Virginia. World’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin-plate and 
producer of a wide range of steel 
products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area—exclusive 
maker of the famed Quonset buildings 
—produces special steels and a wide 
range of carbon steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in the Great Lakes Region. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, New York. Produces various 
grades of pig iron. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Operates warehouse 
and distribution facilities for steel prod- 
ucts in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal 
mine and properties. 
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The year 1951 wil! record accomplish- 
ments at National Steel which will be 
milestones in the Company’s progress 
and will help materially to increase 
America’s supply of steel. 


The year will witness the completion of 
a new blast furnace, open hearth fur- 
naces, and other important facilities— 
part of a continuing expansion program 
already of several years’ duration. 


By early in 1952, National Steel— 
the country’s fifth largest and fastest- 
growing producer of steel—will have 
increased its capacity from 4,500,000 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 
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tons of ingots to 5,500,000 tons of 
ingots per year. 


But National Steel will not be content 
to stand on this achievement. From 
the day of its organization, National’s 
record has been one of constant expan- 
sion—because of unshakeable confi- 
dence in America’s capacity for con- 
tinuous growth and improvement that 
would require more and more of 
National’s products. 


That confidence is as strong today as 
ever. As an American institution, 
National’s plan for the future—as 
always—is to grow with America. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Sylvania has taken on a rather ambi- 
tious program but has had difficulty in 
getting the ball rolling and obtaining 
results. Working in close connection 
with colleges, for example, in recruit- 
ments and scholarships, it still has trou- 
ble diverting youngsters from similar 
GE and Westinghouse training plans. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


SEVERAL OF THE companies, especially 
the larger ones, shine in the community 
relations field. Tops are General Elec- 
tric, Sylvania, and Westinghouse. 

GE has built up an excellent reputa- 
tion that has taken many years to estab- 
lish. One of its civic pride and joys is 
its outdoor recreational program spon- 
sored for community youngsters. The 
majority of its plant towns, which get 
a lot of local advertising and charity 
supports, are proud of the GE factories. 

Sylvania also does an admirable job 
of taking a large part in such com- 
munity affairs as the Boy Scouts, Red 
Cross, etc. However, it lacks the spe- 
cific programs adopted by GE and 
Westinghouse. The latter has organized 
CR committees in most of its major 
plant cities. It also developed such ac- 
tivities as the “Teen-age Canteen” in 
Bloomfield, N. J., and a playground in 
Pittsburgh. These three CR leaders also 
conduct plant tours for educational 
leaders as well as visiting businessmen. 

Maytag, which practically runs its 
small Iowa business towns, does a gen- 
erally good job. Raytheon, though mak- 
ing an honest effort to work for the 
good of the community, is far behind 
in providing community and employee 
recreational facilities. McGraw and 
Sunbeam do slightly better. McGraw’s 
Toastmaster plant in Elgin, IIl., is ex- 
tremely popular with the community. 
Although the superintendent of schools 
in one Indiana town told Forses that 
“Crosley is a symbol of good citizen- 
ship on the part of industry in a com- 
munity,” other community leaders find 
Avco neglectful in eliminating such 
nuisances as smoke, odors, and careless 
disposals of wastes. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THE OVERALL picture in stockholder re- 
tions is good, with few companies 
maintaining the indifference that 
marked pre-war years. Tops are GE, 
Sylvania, Sunbeam, and Westinghouse. 
GE makes meetings for its 250,000 
stockholders similar to fairs, providing 
sideshow exhibits, speeches, technical 
demonstrations, and plant tours. Two 
thousand turned out for its last annual 
meeting. Sylvania, however, got only 
eight stockholders who were not direc- 
tors or employees to appear at its last 
meeting. However, it prepares an at- 


tractive report which contains interest- 
ing news about the company besides 
financial figures. 

Westinghouse managed to get a turn- 
out of 640 stockholders at its last meet- 
ing; it presented them with a handsome 
report and an abundance of tours, ex- 
hibits, and speeches. Sunbeam also 
pays much heed to its owners and 
enjoys Wall Street confidence. 

If GE is the apex in stockholder re- 


lations, Raytheon is the nadir. Investors 
complain that it is impossible to get 
investment information from the com- 
pany. Stockholders feel they get scant 
consideration. 

Maytag and McGraw do a fair job. 
but far from outstanding. Avco is long 
on “hoopla” for stockholders—elaborate 
meetings, fancy parties—but appears to 
have no regular, overall stockholder 
relations program. 


TV MUSHROUM hus given electrical companies like Raytheon, Westing- 
house, Sylvania profitable roles as tubemakers. Scope of industry's activity 
is suggested by ballpark shot below. Westinghouse engineers focus each of 
1,318 floodlights on a numbered disk on the playing field to give Cleve- 
land’s Municipal Stadium even illumination. 
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WHEREVER FINE CARS 
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You get more for your money 
when you buy New VEEDOL ... 
because New VEEDOL goes far be- 
yond mere “premium-type oil” 
requirements to protect today’s 
more powerful motors, and keep 
them cleaner, smoother-running! 


First of all, that’s because New 
VEEDOL is 100% Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania, crude — finest and most 
expensive in the world. Few “pre- 
mium oils” can make this claim! 


Then New VEEDOL gets full ad- 
vantage of modern, up-to-the-min- 
ute refining know-how. The great 





MOTOR OIL 








refinery producing New VEEDOL 
is known throughout the petro- 
leum industry as a showplace of 
ultra-modern “lube” equipment. 


And now New VEEDOL’s famous 
“Film of Protection” is fortified 
with the latest developments of pe- 
troleum research . . . scientific new 
ingredients that give better protec- 
tion against the attacks of corro- 
sion and keep motors cleaner, 
smoother-running than ever! 


Next time, make sure you get New 
VEEDOL — the oil that belongs in 
today’s more powerful motors! 


New VEEDOL Motor Oil Goes Far Beyond Mere “Premium Oil” 


Performance to Protect Your Modern Motor! 
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TIDE WATER 






safe ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK TULSA SAN FRANCISCO 


FHE ARMY LIBRARY: 








LAMMOT DU PONT, pouring coffee for Har- 
old Stassen, is power behind the greatest flow 


of chemicals in history: $1,250,000,000 worth, Union Carbide & 


about 7% of all chemicals and allied products 


were turned out under the Du Pont name in U. S. Industrial 


1950. 





COM- STOCK- 


MMENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 
Air Reduction 80 80 70 80 75 
Allied Chemical & Dye 90 70 70 70 75 
American Cyanamid ~ 90 90 85 85 85 
American Viscose 85 85 75 80 80 
Celanese Corp. of v 
America 85 75 75 75 85 
Commercial Solvents _ 85 90 85 85 85 
: Dow Chemical 90 90 90 90 90 
E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 95 90 90 90 
Eastman Kodak 90 90 90 90 90 
General Aniline 85 75 80 75 80 
Hercules Powder 85 80 70 80 80 
International Minerals 
& Chemicals 85 85 80 80 85 
* Koppers 85 85 80 85 85 
* Mathieson Chemical 90 85 85 95 85 
Monsanto Chemical” 90 90 90 95 90 
Carbon 90 80 90 85 90 
Chemicals 80 85 75 75 75 


CHEMICALS 





Like PETER Pan, the chemical industry 
refuses to grow old and portly. It re- 
news its youth each year with new 
products and processes: rapid techno- 
logical change is its elixir of life. 

There’s the $744 million Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Co., for example. Its 
research and development program 
boosted sales of chemicals and plastics 
almost six-fold in the last decade. 
These products now represent more 
than 45% of its $600-odd million in 
annual sales. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
$38 million Commercial Solvents Co. 
Products developed in the post-war 
period accounted for two-fifths or more 
of its $33 million sales in 1949. 

The $225 million American Cyana- 
mid also goes in heavily for new prod- 
uct development, spending over $10 
million yearly on research. It has se- 
cured through its Lederle Laboratories 
a strong niche in the pharmaceutical 
field (particularly aureomycin). 

Even Allied Chemical, long domi- 
nant in heavy chemicals, is now placing 
greater emphasis upon research. Under 
President F. J. Emmerich, Allied is 
reaching out into consumer lines. 

Mathieson is another fast comer 
with a long-range expansion program 


¢ 


that has already doubled assets (now 
$125 million), in the post-war period, 

Air Reduction continues to diversify 
in line with its policy of switching from 
low volume sales with high profit mar- 
gins to large volume, small-unit profit 
sales. Oxygen and acetylene used to 
account for the bulk of its revenue, 
which averaged $27% million in pre- 
war years. Now, with sales running at 
$90 million, new products account for 
over one-third of the increase. 

Dow, one of the major units, boasts 
a top-notch managerial and research 
team captained by President Leland I. 
Doan, turns out over 600 chemical 
items, with industrial chemicals and 
plastics leading. Dow’s growth record 
is one of the best. Sales for 1949 
swooped to $220 million (1941’s: $46 
million). It has averaged $50 million 
a year in capital expenditures in post- 
war years. 

Celanese, leading factor in cellulose 
acetate rayon, has also been expanding 
its chemical and plastic output. These 
products now account for one-fourth of 
an estimated $230 million sales. 

Another outstanding growth concern, 
Monsanto, is noted for introduction of 
new products. Actively engaged in the 
atomic energy program, it is also ex- 
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ploring the field of synthetic fibers 
through Chemstrand Corp., jointly 
owned with American Viscose, largest 
rayon producer. Chemstrand is now 
negotiating with Du Pont with a view 
to a licensing agreement for the manu- 
facture and sale of nylon, up to now a 
Du Pont specialty. 

American Viscose, besides enjoying 
the fruits of rayon’s upward trend, is 
doubling its cellophane capacity of 55 
million pounds. It’s most noted devel- 
opment in the research field has been 
the “Filamatic” machine, which spins, 
washes, bleaches and dries viscose ray- 
on textile yarn in a continuous process. 

U.S. Industrial Chemicals is pushing 
product diversification strongly. For in- 
stance, Ethyl alcohol and its derivatives 
once used to account for more than 
two-thirds of sales, now represent less 
than one-fifth of its $40 million yearly 
volume. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





SERIOUS INTER-UNION strike hampered 
Air Reduction’s efforts to improve its 
labor relations. With right-wingers 
coming out on top, company will now 
liave more time to devote to moderniz- 
ing some of its practices. 
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Knee-deep in labor problems, 
plagued by union troubles (the Lewis- 
dominated District 50 UMW took out 
workers in three alkali plants for three 
months), Allied allows its 100 indiv- 
idual plants to handle labor relations. 
Though wages are high, working con- 
ditions need improvement. Supervision 
is poor, wrangling frequent between 
foremen and rank-and-filers. 

Vast improvement is shown in Amer- 
ican Cyanamid’s labor relations—in a 
year or two this concern promises to 
top the field. Head office takes an 
“audit” of plant LR, suggests improve- 
ments. Labor relations staff headed by 
one of the most surefingered men in 
the field, E. J. Dempsey, 





Kodak has best wages, best working 
conditions and fringe provisions in the 
industry, offers so much it has kept 
Rochester a non-union town. 

Mathieson continues to improve, has 
an excellent safety record despite hard- 
to-handle product. Has been success- 
ful in rooting out former worker gripe 
about “absentee” management. 

General Aniline’s policies are still 
good, but relations with union remain 
unly fair. Monsanto maintains excellent 
communications—gives union a voice 
in affairs that touch workers. Koppers is 
progressive in surveying wages to keep 
them in line. 

Marked improvement characterizes 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals’ LR. Area 











AMERICAN CYANAMID RESEARCH VEEP, R. C. Swain, shown with the 
working press at a Stamford, Conn., open-house, spends $10 million a year. 
One result of Cyanamid’s annual effort: aureomycin. 








Celanese has alienated workers in 
some communities; wholesale techno- 
logical improvements threw thousands 
out of work without preparing them 
sufficiently for the shock. 

Commercial Solvents is a closely-knit 
organization. Worker feels he belongs, 
and company shows recognition of 
what he is doing, keeps him informed. 

Dow has made good strides all along 
the line, even bagged that rara avis, 
praise from a union paper. It has 
stepped up communications through 
publications and special reports. 

Pacemaking Du Pont has done one 
of best jobs of imparting economic edu- 
cation to workers. Though a giant, it 
has not forgotten to deal with workers 
as individuals. 


Dominantly paternalistic, Eastman 





supervisors are young; safety programs 
good; plants do a fine housekeeping 
jcb. Union relations are excellent—one 
small plant (150 workers) is able to 
get along wtih three separate unions. 
Other companies showing progress dur- 
ing the year are International Minerals 
and Union Carbide, the latter having 
done much spade work in helping pen- 
sioners get adjusted after retirement. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





IN THE PAST, chemical companies 
placed too much stress on product sell- 
ing, not enough on selling themselves. 

Allied Chemical is a good example. 
No longer as secretive as it once was, 
it is opening up long-silted channels of 
communication. 
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International Minerals PR effort cen- 
ters upon its operating cemmunities. 
Not too well known to general public, 
it’s now attracting attention through 
promotion of its first consumer item, 
a seasoning called Ac’cent. 

Mathieson, with a well-oriented pro- 
gram, vigorously backs up local man- 
agement in establishing two-way com- 
munications between company plants 
and the public. PR activity is keeping 
step with corporate physical expansion. 

Union Carbide has good publica- 
tions, which keep its massive operation 
from becoming unwieldy. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





CoMMUNITY RELATIONS practices show 
some sprucing up by various com- 
panies. Monsanto has increased the 
use of plant tours, laying particular 
emphasis upon visits by school chem- 
istry classes, Boy Scouts, etc. Makes 
effective use of directors’: meetings at 
its different plants, building commun- 
ity programs around these occasions. 
Dow’s unusually diverse recreational 
and cultural programs are paying off 
handsomely in local goodwill at Mid- 
land, Mich., center of operations. 

Commercial Solvents does such a 
good job with workers that their good- 
will toward the company percolates 
through various plant towns. Allied 
Chemical shows improvement in this 
field, as revealed by spot checks at 
plant towns in Louisiana, New York, 
Ohio and Michigan. 

Du Pont, with 78 plants in 67 loca- 
tions, is a major employer in perhaps 
two-score towns. Generally, it enjoys 
local goodwill. 

Eastman Kodak’s community rela- 
tions are on a par with other phases 
of corporate activity. Particularly close 
to the school system, Kodak’s a past- 
master in presenting special exhibits. 

Mathieson goes all-out to be a good 
neighbor. Typical was its bang-up job 
at Brandenburg, Ky., in briefing com- 
munity on why and wherefor of its 
new plant. Above-average jobs are be- 
ing done by American Cyanamid, Kop- 
pers, and Union Carbide. The last, with 
more than 200 plants in operation, has 
a man-sized job on its hands. 

Celanese, well thought of in most 
of its plant communities, has two 
trouble spots—Cumberland, Md., and 
Rome, Ga. It’s taking steps in both 
places to improve admittedly poor re- 


lations, stemming from job __ losses 
through technological change. 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





LONG-TIME citadel against “new fangled 
stockholder relations ideas,” Allied 
Chemical is now opening up. Its annual 
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Meet These Four - 


Ll you haven’t been to Alabama for some time, come back and see the changes that 
have taken place. See some of the finest herds of beef and dairy cattle in the United 


States; see fields green in Winter; see humming and prosperous industry; see bustling 
cities and towns. 


See also a growing number of branch plants of nationally known concerns— 
concerns which make their products in Alabama and sell them South, North, East and 
West. 


Learn of the growing Southern market and then, if you are thinking of establishing 
a manufacturing and distributing branch, let us help you develop the facts from 
which you can determine just where in Alabama would be the best location for you. 
Our industrial development engineers will keep your inquiry confidential and develop 
facts to apply to your individual business. 


Industrial Development Division 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham, 2, Ala. 
Make it South—MAKE IT IN ALABAMA! Sell it South, North, East and West! 
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reporting is more frank, while innova- 
tion of quarterly earnings reports also 
marks progress. Allied’s recent 4-for-1 
capital stock split takes it out of the 
“rich man’s” class, puts it within range 
of the smaller investor. 

Annual reporting by Celanese con- 
tinues above average, supported by in- 
terim reports and informative bulletins 
during the year. A special resume of 
the annual meeting is also furnished 
the company’s 34,754 stockholders. 

Improved, more informative quar- 
terly and annual reports feature Com- 
- mercial Solvent’s SR. Another forward 
step was a series of advertisements in 


general, investment and financial jour- 
nals highlighting corporate operations. 

Dow has no elaborate stockholder re- 
lations program as such. One of the 
best-known “growth” companies, it lets 
its earnings record speak for itself. Per- 
centage return of proxies, about 82% 
in recent years, is higher than average. 
It has an excellent annual report, quar- 
terly statements. 

In addition to adequate annual re- 
porting, Du Pont reports quarterly. 
Recent innovation is a special publica- 
tion entitled “Du Pont Stockholder.” 
Also makes reports from time to time 
on matters of exceptional interest. 


International Minerals does a good 
job of keeping stockholders fully in- 
formed. Has fine annual report, also 
turns out sparkling “Report of Progress” 
periodically. Relations with. stockhold- 
ers characterized by frankness. 

Monsanto assiduously cultivates 
shareowners’ goodwill. Its annual re- 
port and quarterly “briefs” are very 
adequate. Featured at annual meeting 
is motion picture showing significant 
company developments. This film is 
also shown at local plants for stock- 
holders in the community. Makes spe- 
cial effort to keep on top of develop- 
ments in the SR field. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





IBM ts cHaARGING the same rentals on 
its calculating machines today as it did 
ten years ago. The big reason for this 
price lag is keen competition within 
the office equipment industry. 

The industry is worrying about prof- 


its, too. Price advances have lagged far 
behind jack-rabbiting raw material and 
labor costs. Typewriter prices, for ex- 
ample, have been upped only 40% (in- 
cluding last August’s 7%), while that 
of heavier equipment is scraping 80%. 








RESEARCH DIRECTOR for Remington Rand is General Leslie (A-Bomb) 
Groves, shown with RR’s Univac electronic computer. Tabulating equip- 
ment like this is one of President Rand's strong points, finds a rich market. 
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Burroughs Adding Machine hiked its 
prices 39% since "41—while the costs of 
the company’s wages and materials 
meanwhile went up 75%. 


MANAGEMENT 





ALTHOUGH Pitney-Bowes completed a 
$1 million expansion a little over a year 
ago, this smart, sales-conscious outfit 
is currently involved in an additional 
$250,000 program adding 36,000 sq. 
ft. to its compact Stamford location. 
Big National Cash Register shelled out 
$2,000,000 during ’50 for new produc- 
tion machinery—bringing its post-war 
production-streamlining expenditures to 
a tidy $8 million. Globe-girdling IBM 
also spent millions on facilities during 
the last 18 months. 

Although IBM carries the assets ot 
most of its foreign plants on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain at a ridiculous $1, 
they are piling up sales figures at a 
clip that does the company’s subsidiary, 
World Trade Corp., proud, will account 
for close to $40 million in. sales in ’50. 
On the home front T. J. Watson’s com- 
pany continues to push new products 
through its engineering and production 
departments, came out with a new card 
verifier, a new electric time stamp, and 
a new electric typewriter during the 
year just ended. 

The company’s tabulating equip- 
ment, however, is being pushed hard 
by Remington Rand units which each 
year take a larger slice of this still- 
unsaturated market. R.R.’s James Rand 
is a clear-thinking, two-fisted dynamo, 
determined to lead, not follow, any 
concern in the office equipment field. 
R.R. is also deeply intrenched in’ for- 
eign markets (over 30% of net sales), 
has factories going full-blast in Sweden, 
Scotland, and France, and last Novem- 
ber contracted to manufacture many of 
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its line of products in Buenos Aires. 

During the year National Cash ex- 
panded its Dundee, Scotland, and 
Augsburg, Germany, plants, is taking 
steps to protect its markets in Switzer- 
land, France, and Sweden. In Dayton, 
President Allyn pays strict attention to 
budget forecasts in keeping operations 
in hand, protects the company’s profit 
margin by waging a running battle 
with indirect operating charges. -Na- 
tional has a heavy research program, 
figures it has enough patents to keep 
it abreast of the fast-moving electronics 
parade. 

In the automatic and semi-automatic 
calculating field, Friden, Monroe, and 
Marchant constantly vie for customer 
attention. Monroe’s new CSA model— 
aided and abetted by a bang-up adver- 
tising campaign and a 30% increase in 
its sales force—has shot the company’s 
sales 41% above 1949, and the com- 
pany claims it sold more machines than 
either of its competitors. 


While Marchant Calculating Ma- 
chine Co. was swelling its sales depart- 
ment and trying to straighten out cus- 
tomer-service (which certainly could 
stand straightening), Friden Calculat- 
ing Machine Co.—Marchant’s and Mon- 
roe’s rivals—instituted the latest control 
techniques and improved shop meth- 
ods, kept both M’s under pressure with 
an expanded sales campaign. 


Monroe, meanwhile, snared some of 
the country’s top-drawer electronic ex- 
perts to staff its expanded research fa- 
cilities. Addressograph-Multigraph, Felt 
& Tarrant (Comptometer), Burroughs 
Adding Machine, and Globe-Wernicke 
were other companies enlarging facil- 
ities during the year. 

Since Alfred C. Howard took over 
Globe-Wernicke last year, his energy 
and acumen have wrought big changes 
in this 68-year-old company. He revital- 
ized its dealer organization, instituted 
an effective product development pro- 
gram, substantially improved the com- 
pany’s financial setup, spent over $250,- 
000 in new dies and equipment. Inde- 
pendent dealers list the company ace- 
high. 
Product-development is a phase of 
pe he re activities that is closely 
watched by P.-B.’s man of parts, Presi- 
dent Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. When the 
economic going gets rough, Wheeler 
will see that the company isn’t forced to 
hang by its teeth from an expensive 
postage meter. In 50 the company 
came out with an eye-appealing folding 
machine and a telephone-sized postage 
meter to tap new markets. Wheeler’s 
young managerial crew also anticipated 
war orders, started a night crew going 
so that defense contracts wouldn't 
throw company routine for a loop. 
Their foresight is paying off. 
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Jockeying to broaden its manufactur- 
ing base, Burroughs last April intro- 
duced a new railroad ticket machine to 
compete with National Cash’s product. 
Under President Coleman, Burroughs 
has come a long way from its “days of 
senility,” as one critic put it. The micro- 
film tie-up with Bell & Howell is pay- 
ing off after a period of “bug-itis,” and 
the company’s research unit in Phila- 
delphia is now cooking many an elec- 
tronic gadget that promises to give 
Coleman the broad base he is looking 
for. Service reports, however, are not 
all favorable. 


George C. Brainard, the man who 
sparked General Fireproofing Co. to the 
sales heights it now enjoys, is combing 
the cobwebs out of Addressograph- 
Multigraph. Its only a question of time 
before A.-M.—which currently depends 
too much (55%) on its accessory busi- 
ness—will assume a fighting stance and 
slug out for new and better markets to 
conquer. 

Aided by a shakeup in top manage- 
ment and Class A promotion of its 
Time-Master electronic dictating ma- 
chine, Dictaphone last year succeeded 
in showing the competition its heels. 
Royal's electric typewriter, its improved 
inventory and cost-accounting methods, 
and a streamlined production and 
scheduling department, continue to 
keep the company on the top of the 
typewriter-sales heap. 

Underwood continues along its ultra- 
conservative way, while Felt & Tar- 
rant’s Comptometer sales — suffering 
from competition—aren’t adding up to 
company expectations. Although popu- 





lar with servicemen and dealers, Victor 
Adding Machine appears confused by 
the pace of today’s parade. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





In contrast with the bitter manage- 
ment labor feuds in many of our in- 
dustries, labor relations in the office 
equipment field are as placid as a sleep- 
ing babe. The number of strikes called 
against the entire industry during its 
existence could be counted on fingers 
and toes. Although the expansion of the 
industry during the last ten years does 
much to discount the significance of 
employment longevity, the percentage 
of 10-year employees gives some indi- 
cation of labor-management harmony. 
Here are a few: Burroughs, 40%; Fri- 
den, 10% (company is only 16 years 
old); National Cash, 38%; General Fire- 
proofing, 35%; Globe-Wernicke, 40%; 
Royal, 76%. 

Will Victor’s changes in its labor- 
management policies resulting from 
last year’s Employee Attitude Survey, 
in the years to come, bring its current 
13% figure for decade employees closer 
to the industry average? The company 
has never had a strike in its 32-year 
history, interviews every employee on 
his birthday. 

Pitney-Bowes follows a similar prac- 
tice. Harmony between this company 
and its employees is unruffled. Honored 
last year by the Labor Relations Insti- 
tute, P.-B. leaves no stone unturned in 
its attempt to keep all employees hap- 
py. It conducts an annual jobholders’ 
meeting for batting around annual re- 
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Addressograph-Multi- 

graph 85 95 
Burroughs 90 90 
Dictaphone 85 80 
Felt & Tarrant 

(Comptometer) 80 85 
Friden Calculating 90 90 
General Fireproofing - 90 85 
Globe-Wernicke 90 85 
IBM 95 90 
Marchant Calculating 85 80 
Monroe Calculating 90 90 
National Cash Register 90 90 
Pitney-Bowes 95 95 
Remington Rand 95 ie 
Royal Typewriter 90 85 
Underwood 85 70 
Victor Adding Machine 75 75 


COM- STOCK- 


PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 


RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


80 85 80 
90 90 90 
85 85 75 
70 70 75 
85 95 o* 
80 85 80 
70 75 85 
90 95 80 
75 80 80 
85 90 ae 
90 95 90 
90 95 95 
80 75 80 
80 80 85 
75 80 80 
80 90 
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port figures and facts, sends quarterly 
letters from President Wheeler to em- 
ployees’ homes, is named by the Amer- 
ican Legion as Connecticut's outstand- 
ing employer of handicapped persons. 
So is Friden in California, with 10% 
of its employees handicapped. 
Monroe’s labor relations during the 
last two years have resulted in but 20 
complaints of grievance status, and no 
issue has called for arbitration since 47. 
This in spite of the necessity for deal- 
ing with the United Electrical Workers 
—a notoriously scrappy outfit. 
Globe-Wernicke enjoys a reputation 
for fairness and honesty, although its 
recently-adopted policy of giving each 
employee a bonus of $1 for every year 
employed tempts one to add “thrift” 
to the fairness and honesty salute. 
The Comptometer Division of Felt 
& Tarrant, Royal, and General Fire- 
proofing enjoy comparatively smooth 
employee relations, while Dictaphone 
appears to be living with its U.E. union 
harmoniously. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Says A KNOWING observer of IBM and 
T. J. Watson: “If this company had 
done no more than provide the time 
and ability of its leader to various edu- 
cational, philanthropic, and cultural or- 
ganizations, it would still have made a 
substantial contribution to the nation’s 
welfare.” 

Thus is the stuff of which public re- 
lations is made. For IBM it is its 
widely-known president. For Burroughs 
it's the “Burrough’s Clearing House” 
magazine for bank and financial offices, 
plus the company’s Freedom Founda- 
tion film-award winner “In Balance,” 
speaks of enterprise and the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. 

General Fireproofing, Victor, Mar- 
chant, Comptometer, and Globe-Wer- 
nicke depend for good PR on superior 
products which give satisfied users a 
good “feel” for the manufacturing com- 
pany. Others are content to achieve 
their measure of public goodwill 
through product advertisements. Cer- 
tainly Pitney-Bowes’ and Monroe’s cam- 
paigns have made no enemies. 

President Stanley C. Allyn who heads 
the national Community Chest, reflects 
the kind of genuine civic consciousness 
which has long been a “trademark” of 
National Cash. 

Friden’s president Walter S. John- 
son’s post on Governor Warren’s con- 
servation committee shows the young 
company’s grasp of full public re- 
sponsibility. P.-B. drove another peg 
in its PR when President Wheeler was 
recently elected president of the New 
England Council. 

Remington Rand set up a Central 





Publicity Bureau in New York last Sep- 
tember, sees to it that the press is well 
informed on R.R. activities and prod- 
ucts. Victor and General Fireproofing 
are always ready and willing to furnish 
speakers for civic and business groups. 
Comptometer, on the other hand, has 
not thought it “wise” to take definite 
steps to improve its public relations in 
directions other than customer satisfac- 
tion. And an Underwood critic states 
that one has to “clear about 30 people” 
in order to obtain information about the 
company. 





PITNEY-BOWES’ WHEELER: 
the blood count is high 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





IF THE INDUSTRY as a whole finds it dif- 
ficult to keep its eye on accepted pub- 
lic-relations standards, many of its 
members shine brilliantly on the com- 
munity-relations front. IBM continues 
in its role of town elder of Endicott, 
N. Y. Pitney-Bowes executives and em- 
ployees participate in civic, welfare, 
and charitable organizations and drives, 
made the best plant showing in last 
year's Community Chest drive, and its 
employees topped other Stamford in- 
dustries in blood donations to the Red 
Cross. 

In San Leandro, in the Oakland-San 
Francisco area, Friden executives and 
employees are active in almost every 
worthwhile phase of city activity. Fri- 
den executives are on active commit- 
tees of the Chamber of Commerce, par- 
ticipate on City Civil Service examin- 
ations, and the City Defense Council. 
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The company donated both land and 
finances for a town recreational park. 

Last year National Cash started tele- 
vising its Saturday-morning children’s 
festival (held every week in the com- 
pany’s spacious auditorium) so that 
Daytonians could enjoy the goings-on, 
gave the city 100 acres of land for a 
recreational park and supplied the nec- 
essary plans for converting it. 

Marchant feels it has never had any 
community problems necessitating “spe- 
cial community advertising and litera- 
ture.” Globe-Wernicke, which doesn’t 
overly exert itself in community ac- 
tivities, doesn’t help itself any by hav- 
ing plants that are below average in 
appearance. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





AN INDICATION of a company’s stock- 
holder. relations is the apathy—or lack 
of it—with which shareholders respond 
to proxy requests. A wideawake 83.6% 
of individual stockholders returned Na- 
tional Cash’s proxies last year, while 
84% of Royal’s stockholders voted. 
Other figures: Pitney-Bowes, 72%; Bur- 
roughs, 65%; General Fireproofing, 80%; 
Globe-Wernicke, 77%; Marchant, 64%; 
Comptometer, 65%; Remington, 66%; 
and Dictaphone, 52%. 

Listing of Pitney-Bowes stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange probably 
made the shareholders as happy as it 
did the company, which puts out a 
top-notch annual report, thanks share- 
holders for sending in proxies, issues 
informative interim reports, and, in 
general, comports itself as though it 
were genuinely happy to become better 
acquainted with its owners. 

National Cash has a unique hold on 
its stockholders’ affections. Burroughs 
doesn’t depend upon its 55-year record 
of uninterrupted dividends to keep its 
stockholders happy: occasional letters, 
a fine annual report, and interim state- 
ments and messages help cement re- 
lations. 

During the last year Globe-Wernicke 
inaugurated interim reports for stock- 
holders, supplements these with a wel- 
come letter to new shareholders, plant 
tours, and, during the year, invited the 
Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club to go 
through its plants. The company’s an- 
nual report, however, could stand more 
attention. General Fireproofing gave its 
stockholders a boost with a two-for-one 
split during the year; the company also 
sends its company publication and an 
occasional informative letter to its divi- 
dend-pleased owners. 

Underwood's annual is usually among 
the nation’s top-ranking reports, while 
those of Comptometer, Marchant, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph (printed on the 
company product), Dictaphone, and 
IBM leave room for improvement. 
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EVERYWHERE YOU GO 
YOU RUN ACROSS 
4 FACTORIES 


Holland Furnace Company has three factories in Holland, 
Michigan, including the Main Plant and Home Office 


pictured above. A fourth factory is located in Chicago, III. 


F 10 FACTORY WAREHOUSES 
Hoboken, N.J., Philadelphia, Pa., Green Island, N.Y., 


Somerville, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, O., Detroit, 
Mich., St. Louis, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


13 DIVISION OFFICES 
Camden, N.J., Springfield, Mass., Syracuse, N.Y., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Dayton, O., Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., Holland, Mich., Omaha, 
Nebr., Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Calif. 


465 BRANCHES 


Plus another 60 Sub Branches, located in 43 States, fully 
staffed with trained personnel to carry Holland heating 
service direct to the nation. 


13,000,000 CUSTOMERS 


—and increasing every day, each one directly served by the 
World’s Largest Installers of. Home Heating Equipment. 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO. 


THERE’S ALWAYS A HOLLAND DIRECT HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
FACTORY BRANCH TO SERVE YOU 


WORLD’S LARGEST INSTALLERS OF FURNACES 
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OIL 





Top MANAGERS in the oil industry are 
usually a cut above the average. They 
must combine the qualities of the 
diplomat, the roustabout, the gambler, 
the seer and the hard-headed man of 
business. These men work in a growth 
industry, an industry that perhaps more 
than any other stands to gain much 
from increased standards of living. In 
the U. S. last year, average per capita 
consumption was 595 gallons; in Eu- 
rope a paltry 48 gallons. 

To satisfy an insatiable thirst for 
petroleum products, huge expenditures 
must be made in the search for and 
development of crude oil reserves. Over 
half the industry’s annual capital out- 
lay of $2 billion plus flows into this 
phase of operations. And as competi- 
tion gets keener, marketing must be 
constantly improved—a record $281 
million going into distribution facilities 
last year. Research has become an in- 
creasingly important factor, particularly 
in the infinite field of petrochemicals. 


MANAGEMENT 





TYPICAL OF THE headlong post-war 
pace set by oil companies is Continen- 
tal. Its expansion in gross volume of 
business (from $144 million to $315 
million in five years) reflects the com- 
panys able management group cap- 
tained by President L. H. McCollum. 


MANAGE. 
MENT 


Atlantic Refining 85 80 
Cities Service 90 90 
Continental 90 90 
Gulf 90 85 
Mid-Continent 80 80 


Ohio 85 95 
Phillips 90 95 
Pure 85 75 
Richfield 80 85 
Shell 90 90 

~ Sinclair 85 85 
Socony-Vacuum 90 90 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 90 90 
~Standard Oil (Ind.) 90 90 
— Standard Oil (N.J.) 95 95 
— Standard Oil (Ohio) 85 90 
Sun 85 85 
—Texas 90 80 
Tidewater 90 90 
Union 85 90 


LABOR 


COM- 


STOCK 
MUNITY 


PUBLIC HOLDER 


RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


85 85 85 
90 85 
90 90 
85 90 
80 80 
80 85 
90 90 
85 80 
75 80 
90 85 
80 85 
85 85 
85 85 
95 90 
95 95 
85 85 
90 90 
80 80 
80 85 
90 85 





A forceful leader, he handles men, 
money and equipment with an imagina- 
tive touch. Authoritative, he’s not 
afraid to delegate responsibility, decen- 
tralize operations. 

Among the major integrated units, 
Gulf boasts of one of the best-managed 
firms, in the old Mellon tradition. In 
the same class are the block of Stand- 
ard companies, including California, 








W. ALTON JONES has brought Cities Service from a $239 million gross in 
1940 to a $583 million figure in 1949. In ten years the company has changed 
from a public utility to a petroleum power. 
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Indiana and New Jersey, the latter unit 
still maintaining its edge over all 
comers, domestic and international. 
Socony-Vacuum is pushing Standard 
(N. J.) abroad, while Texas, Gulf and 


Standard California have also become 
prime contenders in foreign markets. 
And in the fabulous field of petro- 
chemistry, Phillips and Shell are bat- 
tling with Standard (N. J.) for pre- 
eminence. 

One of the more interesting opera- 
tions is that of Phillips. Under the 
shrewd guidance of President K. S. 
Adams, it has come to hold a strong 
position in all divisions, controls the 
greatest natural gas reserves. Adams 
thinks in long-range terms, emphasizes 
research and development. Addition of 
new products is constantly widening its 
market base. And basic in any oil man- 
agement thinking is the provision of 
sufficient oil and gas reserves, which 
Phillips does successfully. 

Shell, another well-integrated unit, 
goes all out for chemical research. Very 
cost-conscious, it’s now streamlining its 
marketing organization to meet the re- 
turn of aggressive competition. It has 
even started a training school to help 
its distributors better meet the prob- 
lems facing the small businessman. 

California Standard, leading West 
Coast operator, is well-established both 
here and abroad. It’s now wrestling 
with the problem of the changing social 
environment in which it finds itself, has 
its hands full with the anti-trust mar- 
keting divorcement proceedings insti- 
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CORNERSTONE 





Dedicated to the wider use and better understanding of 
dairy products as human food... as a base for the devel- 
opment of new products and materials. . -as a source of 


health and enduring progress on the farms and in the cities 
and towns of America. 


RQA.tb.. Or20 


President 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








CONTINENTAL’S McCOLLUM: 
in five years, 216% more volume 


tuted against it and other concerns on 
the Coast. 

Standard Oil Ohio, formerly spark- 
plugged by the late W. T. Holliday and 
now headed by C. T. Foster, keeps its 
position in the state, markets in other 
Midwest states. One of its big problems 
is relatively small crude output. 

Union Oil’s management is alert, 
managed to extricate itself from tech- 
nically adverse conditions prevailing 
earlier in the year, when it was caught 
with too much fuel oil, too little gaso- 
line. It improved the average quality 
of its crude oil supply, acquired addi- 
tional producing properties yielding a 
good grade of crude, both steps im- 
proving its long-range prospects. Now 
tightening up operations all along the 
line. Like Standard California, it too is 
involved in the anti-trust suit, has a 
real problem in coping with govern- 
mental “trial by headline and smear” 
tactics. 

Among the medium-sized units, At- 
lantic Refining stresses search for oil, 
has had its share of luck. Very research 
minded, it is a. pioneer in the use of 
atomic energy for petroleum research. 





PHILLIPS’ ADAMS: 
in one year, top labor relations trouble. 


Pure Oil, one of the leading medium- 
sized outfits in the Midwest, has just 
completed a refinery construction and 
modernization program, and has im- 
proved its reserve position with new 
discoveries. 

Cities Service, having finally divested 
itself of its public utilities properties, 
now is devoting major efforts to better- 
ment of its crude oil position. A tough, 
resourceful competitor, brilliant Chair- 
man W. Alton Jones is pushing refining 
activities, strengthening marketing fa- 
cilities. 

Capable William F. Humphrey, pres- 
ident, sparkplugs the continuous prog- 
ress of the Tidewater Associated Oil 
Co., and has this year activated the 
most comprehensive marketing cam- 
paign in the company’s history. 

Sinclair's problem has been to in- 
crease crude oil production and to ob- 
tain it on a low-cost basis (it produces 
less than half its refinery requirements) . 
Result: it’s extremely cost-conscious all 
down the line. Post-war modernization 
has been of great help. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


StanpDaRD Om (N. J.) once more is 
pacing the field. Its labor relations team 
is like a smooth-running engine. Stand- 
ard boasts a training program second 
to none, is also very cooperative in giv- 
ing other companies tips on LR im- 
provement. Realistic, it doesn’t go in 
for canned messages on Free Enter- 
prise, believes that it will sell itself if 
management makes its own outfit “a 
good place to work.” 

Phillips perhaps has shown the great- 
est improvement in the last year. Its 
employee-health program is tip-top. 
And it has an excellent plan for educa- 
tional scholarships for employees’ chil- 
dren. It constantly encourages its rank 
and filers to improve their education— 
at company expense. 

Ohio Oil is another unit that has 
steadily bettered its labor relations 
practice. Company has developed a 
safety program that’s hard to equal, 
and foreman development is of high 
caliber. 

Gulf Oil, union-organized to the hilt, 
has a problem in bettering its commun- 
ications with its workers. They some- 
times learn more about the company 
from the unions than from manage- 
ment. White-collar workers feel some 
of their problems are due for more 
attention. Gulf has one of the best 
longevity-of-service records in the busi- 
ness, with 45% of the firm’s 20,000 
workers with them ten years or more, 
unique tribute to overall treatment. 

Texas’ line of communications also 
needs overhauling: its foreman training 
program is old-fashioned. Militant union 
seems to give Texas more than average 
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Pure Oil has suffered in past from 
lack of know-how, is currently trying 
to live up to good LR reputation of in- 
dustry in general. 

Richfield has good policies and a 
long-range program for improvement, 
but is somewhat gauche in channeling 
information to workers. Communica- 
tions are on weak side. Result, workers 
are often at loss to interpret company 
purposes or policies. Supervision hasn’t 
learned how to explain things. How- 
ever, company grievance procedure is 
exceptionally good. 

Sinclair management is a little stuffy 
in relations with workers—communica- 
tions need lots of improvement—but 
it’s up-to-the-minute in its program. 
A little too paternalistic, perhaps, but 
union leaders have lots of respect for 
management. 

Socony-Vacuum is another company 
that goes in big for educational oppor- 
tunities for workers at company ex- 
pense. Company employee relations re- 
search department keeps well on top 
of new developments. 

Continental's supervision is prog- 
ressive, with emphasis on human rela- 
tions. President McCollum has formal- 
ized training as major top-management 
activity. A good company to work for, 
say employees. Has a good job evalua- 
tion setup. 

Atlantic seems more concerned with 
external fringes and high wages than 
with genuine rapport between itself 
and workers. Communications are so- 
so, but recreational facilities are tops. 
Independent union has very good con- 
tract. 

Mid-Continent, pretty much union- 
ized, does a good job of keeping work- 
ers looking to management instead of 
unions for benefits, security and griev- 
ance handling. Shell does a good job 
of explaining company policies to em- 
ployees, also has a very good negotiat- 
ing staff. 

Sun, a good company to work for, 
according to workers, offers good 
chance of promotion from within. 
Grievances are handled promptly. But 
company does little to communicate its 
policies, outside or in, and employee 
communication is stiff and formal. Tide- 
water shows improvement in grievance 
procedure, and relations with white- 
collar workers are much better. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


LevEL OF public relations practice in 
the industry is higher than in most. Oil 
leaders have done a statesmanlike job 
in explaining aims and policies to the 
public, and in interpreting the indus- 
try’s problems. Most of oilmen pitch in 
on one of the best cooperative pro- 
grams in American industry, The Oil 
Industry Information Committee. Func- 
tioning the year-round, it hits its peak 
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ONE GEAR BIT THE DUST, ONE DIDN'T 


Abrasive dust makes short work of metal gear, has no effect on 
gear made of U. S. Rubber’s new thermosetting plastic ENRUP 


FILTER PRESS PLATE, upper left, and chemical bucket, right, are 
molded from Enrup replacing hard rubber because of tough- 
ness, heat and chemical resistance. Center is photostat separator 
plate, once made of hard rubber, now made of Enrup because 
of superior toughness and high impact strength. Lower left is 
lap roll used in the textile industry. Once made of laminated 
phenolic, it is now molded out of Enrup, cutting cost by 50%. 


ENRUP GEAR (right) has operated for 9 months 
in grinding wheel finishing lathe. The metal gear (left) 
had to withdraw after 3 months’ service because of dam- 
age by abrasive dust from grinding wheels. Enrur’s 
high abrasion resistance is seen at its best here. 


THESE COVERS for electroplating barrels were molded in one 
piece from Enrup. Previous practice was to fabricate cover in 
sections from a thermoplastic material, then cement sections 
together. Molding cost has been cut more than 25 per cent. 
Enrup can be punched, sawed, sanded, nailed, bolted, and 
machined. There is almost no end to its versatility. 


ENRUP IS FABRICATED AND MOLDED ENTIRELY BY U. S. RUBBER ENGINEERS. Leading A DEVELOPMENT OF 
manufacturers select ENrup to help make their products an out- 
standing success. ENrupP is about half the weight of aluminum, and 
is available in varying degrees of flexibility, ranging between that of 
elastic soft rubber on one hand, and hard rubber on the other. For 


more details on this remarkable plastic write to: 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION «+ 


January 1, 1951 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SHAREHOLDERS 


OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(NEW JERSEY) 
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International 


NEW JERSEY STANDARD is owned by 215,010 shareholders—among them 
3,088 churches and 24,250 estates and trust funds. Only 1,600 stockholders live 


in foreign countries other than Canada. 


during national Oil Progress Week in 
October. 

Another noteworthy group activity is 
the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, 
which is doing a remarkably efficient 
job for national security. Much more 
than a “general policy” conclave, it ac- 
tually dirties its hands with details. 

New Jersey and Indiana Standard 
companies are tops, with George Frey- 
ermuth and Conger Reynolds, respec- 
tively, doing bang-up jobs. Another 
big-leaguer is Sun Oil’s Franklyn Walt- 
man. 

Cities Service has a full program, de- 
pends much upon advertising its major 
financial operations as well as special 
themes. It has recently organized an 
excellent photographic library, also 
puts out good films. CS is now educat- 
ing the public to its new status—with- 
drawal from the public utility industry 
and concentration upon petroleum and 
natural gas. 


Continental’s PR is closely handled 
by President L. H. McCollum. A work- 
manlike job is being done, this year’s 
75th Anniversary serving as focal point. 
Goes after opinion leaders in various 
communities with uniformly good re- 
action. 

Standard California has a smooth- 
functioning PR staff working to widen 
public understanding of company. 
Standard, along with Union, Texas, 
Shell, Tidewater and Richfield, has a 
special reason to step up PR activities, 
i.e., the pending anti-trust suit. 

Socony-Vacuum maintains a level- 
headed approach to PR, has in Board 
Chairman George V. Holton one of the 


most outspoken men in support of com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Standard New Jersey, in addition to 
its domestic public relations, also does 
a unique job of global public relations. 
Basic company formula as summed up 
by Eugene Holman, president: “Public 


relations consists of recognizing the 
human viewpoint and explaining what 
you are doing in its light.” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


As IN OTHER PHASES, oil companies 
usually enjoy good community relations. 
Ohio Oil, for example, is well thought 
of in its area. In places like Findlay, 
Ohio, it has been considered for years 
an excellent community asset, far be- 
yond its tax and employment contribu- 
tions. The company has never pre- 
sumed to trade on this situation. 
Phillips emphasizes the building of 
community goodwill through cultiva- 
tion of school groups. Special plant 
tours, visual educational films, special 
scholarship funds are its tools. It’s not 
afraid to use manpower and money 
to back local charity drives. 
Continental goes to great lengths to 
explain company policies to the various 
communities in which it operates. 
Continuing its emphasis on educa- 
tion, Standard California has initiated 
a widespread college scholarship pro- 
gram. Other goodwill-building projects 
include beautification of some unsightly 
oil fields now in areas of heavy popula- 
tion, contribution to a youth center in 
a potentially delinquent-rearing section. 
Company has good, interesting publica- 
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tions specially designed along the good 
neighbor theme. 

Keep old friends, make new ones is 
the pitch of Ohio Standard, as it assidu- 
ously cultivates local levels. Above 
average in its results is general con- 
sensus. Its films highlighting the Buck- 
eye State have been long-time suc- 
cesses. 

Union’s local institutional advertising 
continues as a model of its type. Also 
effective is the cooperation of com- 
pany’s Training and Safety Division in 
training local fire departments: its pro- 
gram is tuned to strike a neighborly 
pitch. Sun hews to a thoughtful, pur- 
poseful community relations program 
that continues to win it friends. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


ABOVE AVERAGE is the industry's an- 
nual reporting and line of communica- 
tions, with New Jersey Standard setting 
the stage. 

Continental has again improved its 
annual report, has stepped up flow of 
corporate data to its owners. Cities 
Service has done a unique job of keep- 
ing the financial community informed. 
Tidewater has shown steady gain in 
good relations with its shareholders. 

Mid-Continent has vastly improved 
its annual reporting technique, is more 
in line with usual high industry stand- 
ard. Phillips shows improvement in the 
direction of simplification, greater hu- 
man interest. It’s also brushing up other 
media to keep stockholders enthused. 
They are responding to this pitch in 
increased attendance at meetings and 
in the number of proxies returned. 

Stockholder interest at Pure Oil is 
also on the upswing, the company en- 
couraging its shareholders in this re- 
spect. Shell, alert to investor appeal, 
has simplified its corporate setup, has 
instituted quarterly dividend payments 
and reports, also got itself listed on Chi- 
cago’s bustling Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 

Increased stockholder interest is also 
in evidence at Sinclair, which in tum 
has stimulated its flow of company in- 
formation. Latest innovation is publica- 
tion of report of proceedings at the 
annual meeting. 

Standard California is working to 
simplify stock transfer setup, is review- 
ing other phases of its financial rela- 
tions with owners. Proxies are also 
being made more intelligible. Publica- 
tions addressed to stockholders are in- 
teresting as well as informative. 

Union continues its traditional per- 
sonal, comprehensive reporting to its 
stockholders, while Ohio Standard’s 
practices are above average. This com- 
pany is not content to let things ride. 
More than adequate coverage is pro- 
vided by Indiana Standard’s alert man- 
agement. 
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One of 9 types of IBM 
Electronic Business Machines, 
this Electronic Calculator uses 


Now thousands of =~" 


‘Eléctronic Business Machines 
are speeding Americas business 








IBM’s leadership in applying electronic principles to punched card 
business machines is resulting in reduced costs for industry. 


Because IBM produces these simple-to-use electronic business machines 
in quantity, accounting, statistical, and scientific computations are 
easier and more economical than ever before . . . not for a few organi- 
zations, but for many. 


International Business Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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MANAGE- LABOR 
MENT 
American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary 85 85 
Flintkote 90 85 
Johns-Manville 90 85 
Libby-Owens-Ford 90 90 
National Gypsum 85 80 
Pittsburgh Plate 

Glass 90 90 
U.S. Gypsum 80 75 


COM- STOCK. 
MUNITY 


PUBLIC HOLDER 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


80 85 80 
85 80 90 
90 85 90 
90 95 90 
85 85 90 
90 85 90 
70 70 75 








BUILDING 


MATERIALS 


MANAGEMENT 





A SMOOTH-RUNNING management team, 
backed by a hard-working directorate, 
continues to keep Johns-Manville in 
top-ranking position. Astutely coached 
by suave Chairman Lewis H. Brown, 
the company keeps on the inside lane 
in the competitive race through aggres- 
sive new product development (50% of 
sales represent innovations in last two 
decades). 

Active research, vigorous sales tac- 
tics and a generous sprinkling of exec- 
utive savvy combine to sparkplug 
Libby-Owens-Ford’s drive. Manage- 
ment exercises a sharp eye on plant im- 
provement and property replacement. 
It has a strong financial position (re- 
cently made 2-for-1 stock split). Head- 
man John D. Biggers deftly runs a well- 
oiled machine. 

Working in an extremely diversified 
field, Pittsburgh Plate Glass is a tough- 
limbed outfit whose policy of capital 
expenditures, enlarged distribution fa- 
cilities, has helped to keep it on top of 
its post-war field. Research is a most 
important part of its operations. Along 
with Libby-Owens-Ford, Pittsburgh 
has given maximum impetus to the 
trend toward more glass in building. 

Flintkote has a strong trade position. 
Post-war plant expansion has helped to 
make it a relatively low-cost producer. 

In an increasingly well-integrated 
operation, American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary stresses new plant 
and equipment, backs up capital ex- 
pansion with shrewd research: It has 
been able to expand and modernize fa- 
cilities without any outside financing. 

U. S. Gypsum, tightly run by pessi- 
mistic Sewell Avery, maintains excel- 











lent financial trim, is a big, efficient 
merchandiser, a good earner. Playing 
its cards close to its chest—perhaps too 
closely—it maintains a fairly sizable 
capital expenditure budget (in the 
neighborhood of $18 million last year). 

Much more aggressive on all fronts, 
National Gypsum is pulling together 
an organization that grew helter-skelter 
during the war years. This stocktaking. 
sparked by President Melvin Baker, 
may lead to a tough, efficient manage- 
ment team from top to bottom. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





REGISTERING vast improvement, Johns- 
Manville has tightened up its labor 
policies. J-M’s centralized control, 
plant area wage surveys are considered 
models of their kind. Company has a 
labor-management committee to study 
new methods of production. 

One of last year’s top-notch practi- 
tioners, Libby-Owens-Ford continues to 
hew to fine policies set forth in the 
past. Now going through a period of 
reorientation at top policymaking level, 
it remains to be seen if the former 
tempo can be maintained. Company 
has excellent employee communications. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass is one of the 
pace-setters in the glass industry. It 
boasts excellent employee communica- 
tions, goes out of its way to keep work- 
ers posted on new developments. 

Relations of American Radiator with 
unions (mainly AFL) are good, on the 
whole. System of communications is 
well set up—good handbook and house 
organs. Training programs are well- 
balanced, Bargaining is done pretty 
much on a local basis—both sides giv- 
ing quid pro quo. 
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UNDER JOHN D. BIGGERS, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford has reached a strong sales 
and financial position, engineered a 


2-for-1 stock split last year. 


Flintkote does generally satisfactory 
briefing of workers about company. 
and maintains good line of communica- 
tions with union. Contracts are nego- 
tiated on a local basis with such diverse 
unions as paper, wood and textiles. 

National Gypsum is going through 
period of change. Company now re- 
pairing labor relations dikes, necessarily 
weakened by its onrushing expansion. 
Must deal with about ten unions, with 
bargaining done on a local basis. Has a 
lot further to go, but company isn’t 
shirking its responsibilities. 

Weak sister in this group is U. S. 
Gypsum. Not as alert as it could be. 
Thinking conditioned too much by the 
past. Personnel wage policies are pretty 
tight (though same goes for top brass). 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


CHAIRMAN Brown's “feel” for PR char- 
acterizes J-M practices. Not afraid to 
grapple with issues of the day, he’s 
good spokesman for “the American 
way.” Company has well-rounded pro- 
grams that help to keep it on good 
terms with its various “publics.” 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass has a well- 
oriented public relations policy. Classic 
in conception, it has nurtured programs 
specifically tailored to the purpose. Its 
communications with employees, the 
public, customers are excellent. 

Another effective PR-tooter is Libby- 
Owens-Ford, which operates the year 
round with a weather-eye on public re- 
action. It has excellent publications, 
knows how to use them as well as other 
media to the best advantage. 

In line with other phases of corpo- 
rate activity, National Gypsum’s public 
relations practices have been pepped 
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up. Using its 25th Anniversary as kick- 
off, NG initiated a sprightly program 
to put over company aims and achieve- 


ments to the public in general. Broad. - 


ening of its PR field of fire continues 
with good reactions from target groups. 

U. S. Gypsum’s attitude to PR is 
negative. Cold in its outlook, it has no 
organized activity as such. 

Though not spectacular, American 
Radiator does a workmanlike job in try- 
ing to build up goodwill. Flintkote 
seems to have lost a little of its former 
fine touch. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





IN GENERAL INTEREST and effort shown 
in working for the good of the com- 
munity, Johns-Manville gets uniformly 
good rating in spot checks throughout 
the nation. Activity in New Brunswick. 
N. J., is fairly typical: house organ is 
tied in with local affairs. 

Libby-Owens-Ford results are well 
above average. L-O-F has a fine overall 
program and carries it out. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass goes out of 
its way to keep management on mu- 
tually friendly basis with community 
leaders in plant towns. Open House is 
often used to skilful advantage, usually 
is much more than a mere “look-at- 
what-we-do” affair. 

National Gypsum is doing a sound 
job, again using its Silver Anniversary 
as a jumping-off point. Top manage- 
ment impresses upon local managers 






























































products, (2) military construction, 


AMERICAN DREAM—home ownership—is retreating further into clouds as 
war economy clamps down on mortgage credit. Impact on building-materials 
producers will not be disastrous, however, owing to (1) diversification of 

















































(3) continuing maintenance needs. 





importance of participation in com- 
munity affairs. 

American Radiator maintains good 
CR in its various plant locations. Its 
housekeeping practices have often been 
favorably commented upon. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





ALL IN ALL, the industry maintains 
reasonably good stockholder relations, 
with a few concerns setting the pace. 

Management at Johns-Manville is 
highly articulate. It gives its owners 


lots of news and facts about company 
management and employees, spells out 
meaning of corporate decisions. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass also depends 
to a large extent upon its excellent an- 
nual reporting, comes up with special 
messages when deemed necessary. 


U. S. Gypsum’s SR approach is 
stodgy, as mirrored by its report. Em- 
bedded in the past. 

On its toes is National Gypsum. 
Frequently “communicates” its views to 
the investor, and is verv frank in an- 
swering questions. 


RUBBER 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY is in a state of 
transition. It is gradually shifting its 
dependence for supply from the Far 
East (whence comes 95% of the 
world’s crude rubber) to the 22 gov- 
ernment-owned, but privately oper- 
ated, synthetic rubber plants. In the 
first eight months of 1950, 40% of 





the industry’s rubber consumption 
was in synthetics, but the last four 
months of the year indicated a boost 
to 54%. 

There were two main reasons for 
the shift: (1) the Far Eastern source 
was again in danger of being cut off 
as it was in 1942, and (2) the Na- 
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Firestone 95 85 85 80 85 
, General 85 80 70 70 85 
“LITTLE NAPOLEON” of rubber, Frank Sei- Goodrich 95 85 85 85 75 
berling, retired during 1950. Seiberling Goodyear 95 95 90 90 90 
founded Goodyear, later chairmaned the Lee 85 85 75 75 70 
Seiberling Company, was an industry leader  Seiberling 85 90 80 70 75 
for 50 of his 90 years. U. S. Rubber 95 95 90 85 85 
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International 





RUBBER’S BIG FOUR rate 95 across the board for managerial moxie, 
also do good job of interpreting their corporations to the public. 


International 


HUMPHREYS, U.S. RUBBER HARVEY FIRESTONE, JR. LITCHFIELD, GOODYEAR 


COLLYER, GOODRICH 








tional Production Authority Order, M-2, 
curtailing civilian natural rubber con- 
sumption. 

Probable result: a 1951 rubber sup- 
ply of about 1,824,000 long tons, of 
which only 49.3% will be natural. The 
military will consume at least 120,000 
tons (70% synthetic) and civilian indus- 
tries 1,143,000 (56.3% synthetic) , leav- 
ing 561,000 long tons (64.9% natural) 
tor the government stockpile. 

The Big Four—U. S. Rubber, Good- 
year, Firestone, and Goodrich—have 
been advocating a shift to synthetic 
since the middle of 1947. Of the 22 
government-owned GR-S_ (synthetic 


rubber) plants, only six were kept in 
continuous operation since the end of 
the war; recently six more have been 
reactivated. But the government held 


off ambitious stockpiling until the 
squeeze became critical last year; then 
its “too much and too soon” policy 
threatened to disrupt not only Ameri- 
can manufacturers but the natural-rub- 
ber industry abroad, and all rubber 
consumers as well. 

To add further to the industry’s ills, 
costs capered like a rubber yoyo. A 
year ago, the price per pound of natu- 
ral rubber was less than 17c; last No- 
vember it skyrocketed to 86c. GR-S, 
however, is sold by the government at 
a fixed price of 24%c per pound—all 
the more reason for private companies 
to want government plants reactivated. 
Although rubber manufacturers operate 
the synthetic plants, they get no profit 
from them, buy all GR-S from the gov- 
ernment. 


MANAGEMENT 





In 1950 RuBBER managements managed 
to bounce out of their 1949 recession 
hangover. Top company in net eam- 
ings was U. S. Rubber—$15.8 million 
for the first half-year, an 83.7% gain 
over the same period of 1949. About 
half this revenue came from tires 


(nearly 85,000 produced a day) and 
the rest from mechanical goods, rub- 
ber sundries, footwear, clothing, latex 
compounds, and chemicals. President 
H. E. Humphreys, Jr., got his company 
back on less elastic ground so that it 
could weather rubber allocation and 
shortage storms, now operates two 
GR-S plants for the government: Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., and Port Neches, Texas. 

Firestone runs two synthetic plants 
for the government (at Akron, Ohio, 
and Lake Charles, La.). But hard- 
working Harvey Firestone, Jr., main- 
tains two-thirds of his net sales in tires 
and tubes—the rest in a wide variety of 
mechanical rubber goods, latex and 
plastic p.oducts and some steel items. 
Straining to continue the tradition es- 
tablished by his father, Harvey keeps 
his closely-knit board of directors filled 
with executives, of whom four are his 
equally hard-working brothers. (Good- 
year has seven of its executives on its 
17-man board, Goodrich one.) Fire- 
stone ranks second in the industry in 
net earnings, $13.3 million for the first 
half-year (a 62.4% gain over the com- 
parable period of 1949), is presently 
fighting a pitched battle with U. S. 
Rubber for second place in tire pro- 
duction (Goodyear is first). 

Goodrich, through wide product di- 
versification (solid, pneumatic, and 
semi-pneumatic tires, aprons, de-icers, 
batteries, shoes) and the development 
of new products (puncture-sealing 
tubeless tires, cold rubber) netted 
$12.4 million for the first six months 
of 1950, 39.8% over 1949’s first half. 
Farsighted President John L. Collyer 
heartily condemned the government’s 
failure to stockpile soon enough; since 
the end of the war, he has emphasized 
the importance of activating GR-S 
plants (his company runs the govern- 
ment’s synthetic plant at Institute, W. 
Va.). | Goodrich’s development of 
“cold” rubber could also be a boon to 


the tire market if its level of annual 
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production (2,500 tons a month) were 
radically increased. 

Goodyear, which operates two GR-S 
plants, also diversified further with 
foamed rubber, conveyors, and packag- 
ing film. Its net earnings for the first 
half of 1950 were $1.9 million, or 
46.9% higher than for the comparable 
period of 1949. Veteran Paul W. 
Litchfield, who recently embarked up- 
on his fifty-first year as an executive 
for Goodyear, emphasized latex as a 
raw material source. Synthetics or no 
synthetics, he points out, rubber goods 
require at least 20% of the natural raw 
material to maintain quality. 

Lee, General, and Seiberling, though 
smaller than the big boys, are snappy 
competition and hold quite a part of 
the market. Of the three, Lee, though 
surpassed by General in net earnings, 
is currently most aggressive; last year 
it expanded facilities some 10%, in- 
creased its production rate by 500 more 
tires per day. Seiberling, after a heavy 
deficit in 1949, took a Herculean tug at 
its bootstraps and netted $581,998 for 
the first six months of 1950. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


LABOR RELATIONS are now generally 
good throughout the rubber industry. 
Working conditions are of necessity 
dirty and tough, but all companies have 
taken bold steps to make the life of 
the employee as pleasant as possible. 

Most notable feature of the industry's 
LR is the six-hour day, which does 
much to pacify its rather aggressive 
unions. 

Industry-wide features are good sev- 
erance and call-in pay programs, liberal 
vacation, health, and pension plans, 
supplemented by excellent grievance 
arbitration provisions. 

U. S. Rubber, which has 55 sep- 
arate labor contracts (the largest is 
with its 38,000 employees in the United 
Rubber Workers, CIQ), has a total of 
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A Report of Progress by 
Lucian C. Sprague 


President of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


This is a Report of Progress which I am proud to 
present on behalf of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway. 

The Year 1950 has been the best in its 79 years’ 
history. The volume of freight traffic was the greatest 
ever handled by the M. & St. L. Operation of the Road 
has reached an all-time peak of efficiency. All depart- 
ments are better staffed, organized and equipped 
than ever before. 


New Diesels, New Tracks, 
New Buildings 


Modern Diesel locomotives 

have replaced all steam en- 

gines on the M. & St. L., contributing greatly to effi- 
cient and economical operation. Most of the Rail- 
way’s fleet of some 5,000 freight cars are new in the 
past five years. Nearly all main line track has been 
rebuilt with heavier rail, new ties and rock or gravel 
ballast. Two new and scientifically designed shops 
service and repair the Diesel 

=== locomotives. New depots 


b placed many old struc- 
> tures. A new general 
office building, costing 


The MINNEAPOLIS 


General Offices: 
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more than $1,000,000, is nearing completion in 
Minneapolis. 

On this program of constant improvement, the 
M. & St. L. has spent more than $60,000,000, 
all from earnings, since the present 
management assumed charge in --- g@3 
1935. The M. & St. L. Railway -'g 4 
continues as one of the few iq 
Class I roads ‘without mort- #4 
gages, bonds or funded debt. 


Friendly Shippers, Loyal Employes 


This progress, to the best physical and financial con- 
dition in M. & St. L. history, has been made possible by 
two factors: the support and patronage of a constantly 
growing number of Freight Shippers, who include 
some 500 new industries on the Railway; and the fine 
co-operation of its Officers and Employes. I am proud 
of our friendly shippers and of the 3,000 loyal em- 
ployes of the M. & St. L. family. - 

To all of them, I offer 
sincere and grateful thanks 
on behalf of the Directors and 
Management; and a pledge of 
unceasing effort to make the fies 
M.& St. L. an ever-better Rail- — 
way, as a Carrier of Freight and as a Place to Work. 


& ST. LOUIS Railway 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 















53,000 employees, of which no fewer 
than 34% have been with the com- 
pany for ten years or longer. Besides 
its liberal benefits, it maintains a per- 
manent umpire as terminal-point in 
regular grievance procedure and an ex- 
cellent economic education program. 

Although plagued with numerous 
wildcat strikes, U. S. Rubber has been 
the pace-setter in LR for the industry 
ever since it changed “labor relations” 
to “human relations”—the inspiration of 
its erstwhile LR chieftain, Cyrus S. 
Ching, later Uncle Sam’s top labor ar- 
biter. About on the same level is Good- 
year, which has an excellent training 
program for college graduates and one 
of the top house organs (The Wingfoot 
Clan) in America. 

Firestone’s 41,000 employees seem 
to enjoy their working conditions (30% 
of them have stayed around more than 
10 years). Goodrich tends to lag some- 
what behind in presenting a progres- 
sive and aggressive LR program. It 
experienced quite a strike when it held 
back on pensions. 

Of the Little Three, Lee and Seiber- 
ling do the best jobs. Lee has one of 
the lowest grievance lists in the indus- 
try and top-notch fringe benefits; 55% 
of its employees have been with the 
company more than 10 years—a notable 
record. Lee and Seiberling have little 
trouble getting manpower: both com- 


panies are popular with employees. . 


Seiberling’s LR got a little bumpy 
when its five-year no-strike record was 
dumped by seven wildcat strikes. Gen- 
eral, on the other hand, tends to follow 
what the other ccmpanies are doing 
in this field and rarely, if ever, pio- 
neers in LR. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


THE BIGGEST HURDLE the rubber in- 
dustry’s PR must clear are the scare 
statistics which become more promi- 
nent in advertising the synthetics. Every 
time a cap pistol pops in the Far East, 
the public goes on a wave of panic 
buying of tires; the industry tries to 
counteract it by proclaiming the abund- 
ance and quality of synthetics available 
if the natural rubber source is cut off. 


At the beginning of the Korean 
War, such a panic did start. Effective 
countermeasure was the fine PR cam- 
paign pushed by William O’Neil’s Gen- 
eral, using one-shot ads denying tire 
shortages. Other companies soon fol- 
lowed General’s example. 


The industry has told its story effec- 
tively in this country. Each company 
has amply publicized through various 
media the role of rubber and its many 
by-products. 

Tops is Goodyear. Most of the credit 
goes to its PR director, L. E. Judd, 








who has established PR representatives 
at all major plants to supplement the 
work carried on by the main office 
in Akron. Both its sponsorship of soil 
conservation awards to farmers and its 
radio program, “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told,” have achieved widespread 
fame. 

A close second is Goodrich, which 
has trouble differentiating from Good- 
year in the public mind. The company 
has conducted much education on the 
methods of rubber manufacturing and 
the safety measures acquired through 
it. President Collyer, early conscious of 
the broad social responsibilities of ma- 
jor executives, has become an elder 
statesman of the industry. 

Firestone’s ‘Harvey, Jr., through his 
pro bono publico activities, has brought 
the company to a high point in public 
esteem. Its PR department did a 
masterful job on its 50th Anniversary 
celebration. U. S. Rubber’s Harry Hum- 
phreys hits the teen-age market with 
his Little League baseball boosting 
(and gets in a good word for U. S. 
Rubber’s sneakers). 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





RUBBER COMPANIES get a lot of bounce 
to the ounce out of their community 
relations. 

Nearly all the companies take part 
in local charities and civic drives, the 





BIGGEST ROLL of conveyor belting, to 
handle ship-to-shore ore for the B. & 
O., was turned out by B. F. Goodrich 
last year. The single roll weighed 
45,000 pounds. 
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outstanding being Goodyear, Goodrich, 
and U. S. Rubber. Goodyear also heav- 
ily promotes plant visits by local busi- 
nessmen and students, along with 
substantial local advertising. One out- 
standing feature of Goodrich’s program 
is its fellowships to educational instruc- 
tors who make a six-week on-the-spot 
study of the business. U. S. Rubber’s 
projects include open and frank dis- 
cussions regarding the odor problem 
at its Naugatuck Chemical plant, and 
new production in New Bedford, Mass., 
to re-employ some 200 people from 
that economically hard-hit community. 

Similarly, Firestone does a better job 
than average providing clubhouse 
space and company executives as coun- 
selors for the Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
and the Future Farmers of America. 
It also conducts a soil conservation 
contest among farm youth clubs, award- 
ing 16 prize scholarships. 

Among the Little Three, Lee leads, 
making excellent use of visuals for em- 
ployee and community indoctrination. 
In Conshohocken, Pa., its participation 
in the Leeland Fouridation is highly 
admired by the community. General 
and Seiberling are below average; 
neither undertakes an extensive pro- 
gram. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


THE RUBBER industry's stockholder re- 
lations are on the vapid side. Only two 
companies produce annual reports that 
are attractive. With the exceptions of 
Goodyear and General, the companies 
cover only the bare essentials in their 
year-end statements. 

Rubber shares have risen with the 
general market but have not reached 
their 1946 highs, with the exception of 
Goodrich. Total dividends will prob- 
ably show improvement but will remain 
conservative in relation to earnings. 

For a company that was in the red 
in 1949, has yet to pay a dividend for 
1950, Seiberling does a good job ex- 
plaining why to its 4,200 stockholders. 
U. S. Rubber has stepped up its SR 
with the publication of “Stockholder 
News,” which is mailed with dividend 
checks. Firestone sent its 19,800 stock- 
holders a 16-page special section of 
the Akron Beacon Journal on Fire- 
stone’s Fiftieth Anniversary, giving in- 
formation on its policies, activities, and 
executives. Goodrich’s annual report is 
facts and figures glued between two 
pieces of cardboard. However, along 
with its listless annual report, it in- 
cludes attractive pamphlets on tours, 
research, company history, in its mail- 
ings to stockholders. Lee, on the other 
hand, sends nothing to offset its bleak 
report, though new-product announce- 
ments sometimes accompany dividend 
checks. 
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NOW IT’S YOUR TURN. Pick up one of those new pliant, un- 
breakable plastic bottles. Squeeze it. Feel how it gives under 
your hand, then see how it comes right back for more. 


That’s polyethylene (just say POLLY-ETHEL-EEN), one 


of the exciting new miracle plastics produced by the people 
of Union Carbide. 


But before you squeezed it, they squeezed ethylene gas 
under terrific pressure and carefully controlled conditions. 
Result: the molecules of gas were permanently rearranged 
into long lines—one of the marvels of modern chemistry. 
And then out came this tough, flexible plastic utterly unlike 
any other material—natural or man-made. 


Why do you find the people of Union Carbide leading in 
the development of polyethylene? 

Because working with tremendous pressures, high vac- 
uum and extremes of heat and cold is part of their everyday 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PrEsT-O-LITE Acetylene 
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We squeezed first... and 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen 
+ PyROFAX Gas + NATIONAL Carbons 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


« EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries + 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals +» HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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jobs. By the use and control of these forces they supply the 
world with a wide variety of plastics and the raw materials 
from which a multitude of synthetic fibres are made. They 
also make hundreds of other basic materials essential to 
modern science and industry. 


Perhaps your business could profit by the use of some of 
these materials. Why not ask us about them? 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet ** Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and indus- 
try use Union Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 


for free booklet A. 


Uniton CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK. 17, N. Y. 





« BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
ACHESON Electrodes 









METALS 





Out 10,000,000 tons from the Octo- 
ber-November strike of ’49, the indus- 
_ try made a gallant comeback during the 
early months of 50, and—in spite of 
John L. Lewis’ annual paroxysm in 
February—thought they were heading 
for a big year. But March found op- 
erations at 88% of capacity, with the 
demand for steel thinned by customer 
jitters. 

Given a fast needle by the Korean 
war, fall operations ran at 102% of ca- 
pacity, with October production shat- 
tering all previous records with a 
thumping 8,718,978 tons—more than 
one-quarter of the estimated yearly out- 
put of Russia, and equal to Great 


MANAGE- 
MENT 
STEEL 


Allegheny-Ludlum 85 
Armco 

Bethlehem 

Inland 

Jones & Laughlin 
National 

Republic 

U. S. Steel 

COPPER 

Anaconda 

Kennecott 

Phelps Dodge 

BRASS 

Bridgeport Brass 85 
Revere Copper & Brass 90 
ALUMINUM 

Alcoa 

Reynolds Metals 

LEAD 

National Lead 


ZINC 


American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting 


New Jersey Zinc 
SILVER 


International Silver 


LABOR 
RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 


Britain’s production for half of 1950. 

After witnessing a 22% expansion in 
steel capacity since 1940, the industry 
announced during the year that by ’52 
capacities will be boosted another 10% 
—moving from July’s figure of 100,- 
563,000 tons per year, up to 109,- 
963,000 in ’52. 

Non-ferrous metalmen were also up 
to their necks in problems. During the 
year the prices of all non-ferrous metals 
—except aluminum—ran hog wild. 

In March zinc sold for 9%¢, by No- 
vember was pushing 18¢. Copper— 
aided by a re-imposed 2¢ per lb. tariff— 
and lead acted in similar fashion. The 
big reason: government stockpiling. 


STOCK. 
HOLDER 


COM. 
PUBLIC MUNITY 
80 90 90 
95 95 95 
85 75 


80 95 


90 80 
70 75 
90 85 80 


85 
85 
75 80 75 
85 
85 


80 85 


70 75 
70 80 


Wide World 
STEEL SPOKESMAN Ben Fairless 
made top metal news of 1950 by re- 
futing monopoly charges against Big 
Steel, giving Congressional baiters a 
lesson in basic economics. 


Civilian consumers of aluminum 
turned green when the National Plan- 
ning Authority estimated their supply 
would be cut back 35% in ’51. 


MANAGEMENT 





EVALUATING STEEL managements for 
the past eventful year is like a farmer 
deciding which kid to chase out of his 
apple orchard. They’re all running in 
so many directions—and so fast—that 
it’s hard to tell which is the nearer, 
or the farther away. 

National Steel joins hands with its 
highly-specialized subsidiary, Weirton 
Steel, in receiving top honors. After 
War II National expended large 
amounts to modernize. With a 500,000- 
ton capacity expansion now in the plan- 
ning stage, and with a realistic de- 
preciation policy to help finance it, 
National is seeing that it stays “in 
the money.” Weirton’s abuilding 400- 
ton-per-day oxygen plant, its cold-roll- 
ing productive capacity, and its ultra- 
modern plating facilities will contribute 
to keeping its parent out front. 

Bethlehem’s new Sparrow Point mill, 
conveniently located to receive ore from 
the company’s new Venezuelan ore de- 
posits, will soon be turning out cold- 
rolled sheets at a profitable 75,000-ton- 
per-month clip. In addition to featuring 
faster—and for once profitable—wire- 
drawing machinery for nails, Sparrow 
Point will also serve to geographically 
even out the company’s product lines. 

On-the-ball Bethlehem also turned 
its attention to its badly-located Johns- 
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International 
NATIONAL’S WEIR (left) and Jones & Laughlin’s Moreell put their heads 
together at Washington price hearings, where Moreell claimed steel is 
“giving away its assets with every ton sold.” 








town, Pa., plant, drew up plans to in- 
crease capacity 260,000 tons, will shell 
out $32 million in a concerted effort to 
make the plant competitively modern. 

No steel company intends to be 
caught flat-footed in its search for new 
ore deposits. Inland has a lease on de- 
posits near Port Arthur, while Repub- 
lic, National, and Armco have helped 
form the Iron Ore Co. to exploit the 
fabulous deposits in the Quebec-Labra- 
dor area (estimated to contain upwards 
of 300,000,000 tons). 

U. S. Steel this year announced a 
$200,000,000 ore development project 
in Venezuela that is said to dwarf the 
nearly-depleted Mesabi range. And with 
the completion of its railroad in Li- 
beria, Republic will soon be hauling 
that country’s high-grade ores to the 
U. S. Also, Republic and Armco are 
co-partners in the Reserve Mining Co., 
a $160-million venture set up to process 
17,000 acres of low-grade taconites in 
the Mesabi range. Out of it, both com- 
panies hope to get a 50-year supply of 
profitable ore. 

Most companies are planning shifts 
in productive facilities to meet the up- 
surge in demand for cold-rolled sheet 
and strip. Over the years Jones & 
Laughlin has gradually lifted its sheet 
output from 1% in ’85 to 44% today, 
plans to accent these products even 
more with its proposed 500,000-ton 
Pittsburgh expansion. Armco, U. S. 
Steel, and Inland are other companies 
with plans in the works for additional 
sheet and strip production, while 44% 
of Republic’s current output is in sheet, 
strip, and tin plate. 

Republic’s financial position today is 
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the best it has ever been. Well over 
the experimental hump with pressurized 
blast furnaces, the company is setting 
out to convert several of its furnaces 
to this higher-output process. 

A steady metamorphosis for the 
good is moving the Jones & Laughlin 
management. After drastically shaking 
up both plant and subsidiary manage- 
ments, Inland is strengthening its long- 
standing reputation. Constantly making 
an effort to diversify, Allegheny-Lud- 
lum last year acquired a 35% interest 
in Continuous Metalcast Corp., is sink- 
ing a million dollars into a recently 
acquired French process for extruding 
ferrous metals. If successful, these twin 
efforts will do much to broaden A-L’s 
base. In addition, the company has 
tied up with National Lead Co. in a 
move for better distribution of its 
titanium products. 

Reynolds Metals has outgrown the 
stigma of being government sponsored. 
It is today a well-integrated entity on 
the aluminum front. How much Alcoa’s 
government-forced apathy had to do 
with this is difficult to say. Reynolds 
has, during the last year, taken big 
strides toward solidifying its position 


in the aluminum picture by acquiring. 


five aluminum installations from the 
government for a $56-million song. It 
has also negotiated for high-grade 
Jamaican bauxite. 

Still smarting under the monopoly 
épithet, Alcoa is hesitant about making 
expansion plans, although it is legally 
free to do so, having “won” its 13-year 
bout with the Justice Department. The 
company was originally allotted a per- 
centage-based 500,000,000 Ibs. in the 
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government's billion-pound expansion 
plans, but a piqued Administration 
whittled this down to 240,000,000 Ibs. 
—a shade more than Reynolds and 
Kaiser—in an effort to prevent big Alcoa 
from growing bigger. 

Managementwise, Anaconda shades 
Kennecott and Phelps Dodge, both of 
which are highly regarded. With do- 
mestic properties well below the ore- 
grade of either of the other companies, 
Anaconda’s “Greater Butte Project” is 
showing the rest of the industry how 
to process sub-grade ores profitably. 
The company has also recently com- 
pleted major changes within its fabri- 
cating subsidiary, the American Brass 
Co. If Chile would outgrow its politi- 
cal difficulties, Anaconda’s profit posi- 
tion would be greatly enhanced, cop- 
per tariff or no. 

American Zinc bettered its position 
during the year by picking up govern- 
ment facilities at Monsanto and Fair- 
mont City, where the company plans 
to put $500,000 into zinc and sulfuric 
acid equipment. Still short of mining 
properties of its own, the company 
continues to depend upon others for 
ores to keep its smelters going. 

Present Bridgeport Brass manage- 
ment inherited a goodly percentage of 
management problems, is conscientious- 
ly hacking away at them. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





WHEN Purtuip Murray was told last 
October that another wage boost for 
his United Steel Workers would raise 
the cost of living, he burred “Steel 
workers don’t buy steel.” All of which 
gives an insight into the difficult prob- 
lem facing the steel industry—not only 
during negotiations, but throughout the 
year. Dealing with USW is no job for 
a sissy. 

Allegheny-Ludlum, although techni- 
cally privileged to sit down with labor 
30 days after the rest of the industry 
starts palavering, made a rush to be 
seated shortly after Big Steel came 
through with an average 16¢ per hour 
wage raise. Allegheny has an enlight- 
ened communications program that 
keeps its workers informed right up to 
the minute on company matters. The 
company invites its employees to an 
annual-report bull session in which the 
workers can bat questions at manage- 
ment, and A.-L. also has an annual 
“Award for Achievement” that does a 
bit more than pat the worker on the 
head and give him a gold watch. The 
award: the President’s medal, a citation 
—and $1,000 in cash. 

Inland also gets along well with its 
workers, is the only ClO-union com- 
pany that succeeded in retaining its 
well-established pension program after 
the national union body had voted in 





its vuwn brand of pension. Inland and 
the union allowed each man to decide 
which pension plan was for him. Re- 
sult: over 70% went along with the 
established company plan. 

Armco and National have enjoyed 
good labor relations for many years. 
Both companies are only partially 
USW-organized, much to the chagrin 
of the United Steel Workers. In its big 
play to move in on National’s Weirton 
Steel last fall, USW was surprised when 
Weirton workers retained the local In- 
dependent Steel Workers union by a 
7500-to-3500 majority. 

United States Steel, during the last 
year, wound up a difficult job-evalua- 
tion program. Bethlehem receives out- 
standing cooperation from its unions on 
safety programs, and Jones & Laughlin 
has succeeded in selling workers on 
their vital importance in the produc- 
tion pattern—no easy achievement. 

Alcoa and Bridgeport Brass enjoy 
good labor relations among the non- 
ferrous companies. They both go in 
heavily for foreman training programs 
and meetings, keep grievances to a 
minimum. Bridgeport seems to be one 
of the few companies capable of sit- 
ting down with its union and finding 
the answers to current problems. Bad 
Alcoa feature is the tight control the 
central office keeps on local plants in 
working out plant labor problems. 

American Zinc’s labor problems took 
a turn for the better during the year 
after troublesome elements in the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter union had been 
ousted. Workers in its Mascot, Tenn., 
operations pulled out of the Mine, Mill 
union toward the end of ’49, and dur- 
ing °50 union-management relations 
came a long way from the bleak days 
of ’49 and ’48. 

Kennecott, Anaconda, and Phelps 
Dodge have difficulty making progress 
with the pinkish Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter union. The same goes in part for 
National Lead which hesitates to ex- 
tend widely-accepted fringe benefits to 
its workers. 

International Silver has no unions 
and hasn’t had a strike in 30 years. 
New Jersey Zinc permits its union lead- 
ers to. participate heavily in manage- 
ment functions, is rated close to 
Reynolds, which is still finding its way 
in labor relations. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 





ABLY SPARKED by Chairman Charles 
R. Hook, Armco’s public relations leave 
little to be desired. In every operating 
city its doors are always open to the 
inquiring reporter. National has ac- 
quired a “good-to-deal-with” reputa- 
tion, and U.S. Steel, through its many 
publications, advertising, press releases, 
and radio programs, keeps the public 


well informed, and—surprisingly so tor 
its size—finds its affections returned tu 
a satisfying degree. 

During the year Inland steel estab- 
lished a formal public relations depart- 
ment, set up a news bureau, did a 
bang-up publicity job on the launching 
of its new ore boat, the S.S. Wilfred 
Sykes. Bethlehem, Allegheny and Re- 
public set up speakers’ bureaus during 
the last twelve months in an effort to 
spread the word about themselves. 

Revere continues to hold the public’s 
attention. The “Revere Quality Houses” 
program, established to influence the 
better building of homes (and to sell 
Revere products, of course), does much 
for the company in a public relations 
sense, as does its TV show “Meet the 
Press.” Chairman C. Donald Dallas’ 
campaign against the copper tariff was 
a public relations task of the first water. 
and—though he lost the bout—did much 
to convince the public that Revere 
fights high costs. 

Reynolds’ film “How We Did In ’49” 
added to public affection for the com- 
pany, as did radio sponsoring of local 
sports events in plant cities. In addi- 
tion to the company’s dissemination of 
booklets on aluminum and aluminum 
design, its traveling “Farm Institute,” 
which brings aluminum lore to the 
farmer, shows him how the metal can 
reduce his maintenance problems, won 
friends and influenced people. 

Kennecott, Phelps Dodge, and N. J. 
Zinc still have much to learn in the 
public relations field, with Kennecott 


making use of this medium for good- 
will only when trouble threatens. Na- 


‘tional Lead still struggles with the cob- 


webs of tradition, will in time probably 
break through to a more aggressive 
plane. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


THis YEAR Armco’s Headman Charles 
Hook was awarded the Henry Laur- 
ence Gantt gold medal from the Ameri- 
can Management Association for “dis- 
tinguished achievement in industrial 
management as a service to the com- 
munity.” But the people in Armco’s 
plant cities needed no such beating of 
drums to appreciate the company’s civic 
consciousness. When Armco celebrated 
its 50th anniversary this year, the en- 
tire town of Middletown, Ohio, was 
invited because “we grew up together.” 
Armco founder, George M. Verity, 
Chairman Hook, and President W. W. 
Sebald all have looked upon the com- 
munity as part and parcel of successful 
plant operations, an attitude yet to be 
shared by the majority of our nation’s 
industries. 

Allegheny-Ludlum glides along with 
Armco in its appreciation of community 
attitudes. Four years ago the company 
inaugurated its “community report 
meetings” whereby it took its problems 
to the community meeting-house. This 
year it has instituted “Civic Better- 
ment Committees” in its plant towns: 
delegates from every organization in 











NO PHONY POSE is this shot of Armco’s Chairman Hook and President 
Sebald dishing up hot dogs and smiles to their Middletown employees. 
Both men are genuinely well liked by their people. 
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In thriving Holland 
dorst kent geen seizoen 


Good burghers agree that “thirst knows no 
season.” So, naturally, Coca-Cola stands in 
high favor in Holland the year around. 
Coca-Cola stands in equal favor the world 
over. Typifying the friendliness of the 
United States, it is winning acceptance as 
united nations’ refreshment with men of 
good will everywhere. 
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COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





























Let us send you 
@ concise, easy- 
to-read catalog 
on CLARK'S 
Leadership Line. 
Just fill out 
and mail the 
coupon. 















STEADILY RISING 
COSTS—growing user 


demands—imminent labor 


shortages! These very real conditions 
need not pose frightening problems to 


alert and able management. 


Given proper machines, manpower can 


deliver a great deal. more power—and enjoy 


doing it; more power that translates into 


greater production at lower cost. 


Now that CLARK has added Powered Hand 


Trucks to its Leadership Line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Industrial Towing Tractors, it is 


better fitted than ever before to help 


Management meet the challenges of a most 


critical era. For it is in the field of Materials 
Handling that the greatest opportunities for 
savings, for increased production, for improved 


et 


: CLARK 


D POWERED HAND TRUCKS 


efficiency and for the betterment of 
employee relations are to be found. 
In every piece of CLARK materials- 
handling equipment, there is MORE 
POWER FOR MANPOWER. 

And it is yours to employ— 
yours to enjoy. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION « CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY «+ BATTLE CREEK141, MICHIGAN 


Please send: [] Condensed Catalog [) Movie Digest 
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ARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCAT 





the city—unions, PTA, veterans’ asso- 
ciations, etc.—discuss community prob- 
lems. 

And from every town in which Re- 
public operates comes enthusiastic re- 
ports of the big company’s participa- 
tion in community affairs. National's 
Weirton Steel employees are the com- 
munity in Weirton, and Weirton Steel's 
president, T. E. Millsop, is the Mayor. 

During the year Inland not only blos- 
somed in its public relations depart- 
ment, but also inaugurated a Com- 
munity Relations department in its In- 
diana Harbor works. The company- 
owned town of Wheelwright, Ky., is an 
outstanding example of Inland’s desire 
to be on good terms with its workers— 
at home and in the plant. 

Bridgeport Brass’s Steinkraus is a ver- 
itable community-relations bombshell, 
sparked a popular “Barnum Festival” 
in which the entire town turns out in 
Mardi Gras spirit to celebrate P. T. 
Barnum’s home town. The brass com- 
pany is probably the most civic-con- 
scious of all the Park City’s industries, 
offering its recreational Armory to city 
schools, professional basketball games 
(it sponsors a team itself), and to the 
National Guard. Mainly through the 
company’s efforts, the Connecticut 
Symphony Orchestra was established. 

American Zinc’s Mascot, Tenn.—a 
company town—took second place in an 
eastern Tennessee contest for commun- 
ity development, while the zinc com- 
pany contributed heavily to new hos- 
pitals in Hillsboro, Ill., and Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Revere’s community advertising de- 
serves special mention, as does Na- 


BRIDGEPORT’S STEINKRAUS: 
veritable bombshell 
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1. One old wives’ tale that bobs up peri- 
odically is the story that American oil 
companies protect the sale of their estab- 
lished products by keeping new develop- 
ments off the market. An example of 
how far this fairy tale misses the truth 
is the case of Union Oil’s remarkable 
purple motor oil. 





2. Shortly after the war, we introduced 
our new post-war motor oil, Triton. By 
all standards, Triton was unexcelled. In 
fact, it was so good we told people they 
could safely drive it 6 months between 
drains if they chose. Consequently, we 
thought our oil program was set for sev- 
eral years. But 12 months later our re- 
search engineers came up with a purple 
motor oil for passenger cars which they 
said was even better. 


3. Just to prove their claims, they sealed 
it in the crankcases of four new automo- 
biles and drove them continuously up 
and down the Pacific Coast for 30,000 
miles! At the end of the test they opened 
up the motors and showed us the re- 
sults: The engine parts were as good as 
new and the oil—by every analysis— 
showed no more deterioration than or- 
dinary motor oils exhibit after 1,000 
miles. 
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4. that posed a question. Should we hold 
this new purple oil off the market for a 
few years and protect Triton, or put it 
on sale immediately ? The answer was 
that we had no choice. For we were in 
competition. If we didn’t put this purple 
oil on the market as soon as possible, 
some of our competitors might develop 
a comparable product and beat us to 
the punch. 


5. As a result we introduced our purple 
oil to the motorists of the Pacific Coast 
under the brand name of Royal Triton. 
Royal Triton was not only an overnight 
success with our own Western custo- 
mers; visitors from the East even took 
it home with them and continued buying 
it by mail. Consequently, we’ve expanded 
our manufacturing facilities and are 
now marketing it throughout the 
country. 


Moral: Next time anyone tells you oil 
companies hold improved products off 
the market, please tell him to see us. 


UNION OLL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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“Nothing succeeds like success”...and in the 
Seaboard Southeast we have a special recipe for 
industrial success. 


The Seaboard Southeast is proven ground for 
manufacturing. Numerous industries operating 
profitably in this section attest to that fact. Virtually 
all types of industry are represented — textiles, 
chemicals, pulp and paper, synthetic fibres, 
woodworking plants, machinery, food processing and 
many others. 


Seaboard’s Industrial Department has assisted many 
of the nation’s outstanding companies in finding 

just the right locations for their plants. There are still 
many communities in this area with large 

reservoirs of labor which can be tapped for 
employment in industry. 


Let us submit recommendations based 
on your specific requirements. No 
obligation or cost. All negotiations 
confidential. Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, Norfolk 10, Va. 








tional Lead’s spontaneous display of 
community spirit during last year’s 
South Amboy disaster, in which the ex- 
plosion-shocked people of the town 
were given quick medical attention and 
repair facilities. National Lead is also 
earmarking considerable sums in an 
effort to prevent the pollution of air in 
its plant cities. Last year Anaconda pre 
sented a $3,000,000 hospital to Butte. 
Montana. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


Many companies feel that the regular- 
ly-paid dividend is all there is to good 
stockholder relations. Certainly this is 
basic! But with the trend toward sta- 
tism, it is to industry’s advantage to en- 
lighten their stockholders on company 
matters so that they will form an artic 
ulate, effective opposition against kill- 
capitalism movements. Only a handful 
of companies are appreciative of the 
tremendous goodwill that can be gen- 
erated for themselves through well-in- 
formed stockholders. 

One of these is Armco Steel, anothe: 
is Inland. Both use letters to stockhold- 
ers at frequent intervals to keep them 
informed of company policies. Neither 
hesitates to ask their shareholders to 
write the company their opinion of 
executive decisions; both answer all 
letters received promptly and at length 
—and over the president’s signature. To 
point up how Armco constantly strives 
to please its shareholders, the company 
this year announced it was shifting its 
dividend payable dates so that stock- 
holders might take advantage of these 
disbursements in paying their quarterly 
income-tax instalments. 

Allegheny-Ludlum informed _eits 
shareholders by mail that the company- 
produced picture “Fifth Freedom” 
would be on a TV network, asked each 
stockholder to send in his opinion of it. 
Again, at the request of 50% of its 
stockholders, A-L issued a simplified 
annual report for *49. Letters and in- 
terim reports are also part of this com- 
pany’s good program. 

Bethlehem and U.S. Steel both in- 
clude an informative company maga- 
zine with their interim reports. U.S 
usually comes in for pretty rough treat- 
ment from publicity-seeking stockhold- 
er-hecklers at the company’s annual 
meeting. 

New Jersey Zinc has for years paid 
out all its earnings in dividends, ap- 
pears not to be stockholder-conscious 
in other respects. Anaconda in June in- 
augurated a series of dividend enclos- 
ures giving recipients a peek behind its 
copper curtain. In the main, regrettably, 
good stockholder relations are not one 
of the brighter aspects of the non-fer- 
rous metal industry. 
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maker independent of subsidies. 











TOUGH COOKIE of the blue-sky trade is Eastern’s Ricken*acker, who 
spends a little time posing with model-makers, a lot of time barking at his 
subchiefs to keep costs down. Result: Eastern is the only domestic money- 
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FROM A TOTAL revenue passenger in- 
take of $700 million in 1939, the air- 
lines industry has steadily grown to 
$2.2 billion in 1944; $5.9 billion in 
1946; $7.9 billion in 1949; and to an 
estimated $9 billion in 1950. 

As a percentage of inter-city passen- 
ger mileage (chief competitor—the rail- 
roads), scheduled air-carrier pay-loads 
have soared from 13% in 1941 to 44% 
this year. New York Port Authority esti- 
mates foresee a constant upsurge in air- 
line passenger mileage to 11.1 billion 
miles in 1955, 14.8 billion in 1960, 
22.4 billion by 1980. 

Greatest single factor deterring all- 
out expansion of passenger air travel 
has been the public’s fear of crashes. 
Eastern Air Lines’ Eddie Rickenbacker 
estimates that pay-loads are down 28% 
for a full month following newspaper 
publicity of a major crash anywhere in 
the nation. Airlines feel that such pub- 
lic fear is largely unjustified. 

Records indicate that 20 of the 
scheduled carriers, including Inland 
and Northeast, have never had a fatal 
accident; while, among the leaders, 
TWA had flown 3,440 million fatality- 
free miles as of June, 1950, Pan Ameri- 
can 2,085 million, Braniff 1,357 mil- 
lion, Chicago & Southern 813 million, 
National 676 million, Northwest 650 



















































































































































million, Panagra 635 million, American 
Overseas 588 million, Continental 395 
million, and Delta 375 million. 
Financially, the airlines seem to be 
breaking through the clouds of post- 
war overextension for capital goods. 
The hyper-optimism of 1946-48, which 
led to heavy purchases of planes and 


other equipment, has been sharply cur- 
tailed since 1949’s catastrophic slump. 
Typical of the devastating effects of 
overextravagance is Northwest Airlines’ 
jitney-sized $23,000 net: profit on its 
$3 million July gross. For the same 
month, less top-heavy Western Air 
Lines netted $227,000 on a $1 million 
gross. 


MANAGEMENT 





WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 1950 has seen an 
upsurge in the quality of management 
among the Big 16. Flying highest is 
constantly-well-managed Eastern (dur- 
ing the past five years, Rickenbacker 
& Co. have made money without re- 
gard to mail-pay subsidies). It is joined 
by sprawling but integrated American 
Airlines. In the first seven mconths of 
1950, American led domestic carriers 
with 1,839,751 passengers transported 
—Eastern was second, lifting 1,464,624. 
Closely linked to passenger traffic den- 
sity and heavy equipment utilization is 
the luck of the draw on route assign- 
ment. Eastern’s diamond-studded New 
York to Florida run and American’s 
transcontinental trunk lines are among 
the best in the country—insure heavy 
traffic. Canny, cost-cutting Eastern is 
feeling the pinch of American’s chal- 
lenge for U.S. domestic leadership. 
Running last in 1950 were newly- 
reorganized Capital Airlines and 
picayune Northeast Airlines. Under ex- 
pilot J. H. Carmichael, Capital has in- 
augurated systematic cost-accounting, 
(as Pennsylvania Central Airlines, the 
company lost money hand over fist) has 
gone all-out to improve public relations 
(last month Capital won the American 
Public Relations Association’s silver 
anvil award in transportation). North- 
east Airlines has never been more than 





COM- STOCK- 
MANAGE- LABOR PUBLIC MUNITY HOLDER 
MENT RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS RELATIONS 

American 90 95 90 85 85 
Braniff 90 85 95 90 90 
Capital 75 85 95 90 80 
Colonial 80 90 85 80 85 
Chicago & Southern 80 80 80 80 85 
Continental 80 80 80 80 80 
Delta 85 80 95 95 85 
Eastern 95 85 95 85 90 
Inland-Western 90 75 85 85 80 
Mid-Continent 80 75 75 80 80 
National 85 70 85 95 95 
Northwest 90 75 90 90 85 
Northeast 75 70 75 80 80 
Trans World Air 85 85 90 85 80 
United 90 90 90 85 80 
Pan-American 90 85 95 80 85 
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How a world-wide bank 
can help domestic businesses 


Up-to-date world information received at Head 
Office from National City’s overseas branches 
and correspondents often serves customers 
doing a purely domestic business. 








VEN if your business interests are local, there are certain 

advantages in banking with a world-wide institution. The 
world today is so closely integrated that the condition of 
markets, finance, and politics overseas often has important 
influences on business here. It’s frequently advisable to con- 
sider the world-wide picture before making what appear to 
be purely local business decisions. 

This is one reason why so many important organizations 
all over the United States bank with The National City Bank 
of New York. They know that National City, in addition 
to offering every domestic banking service, has unequalled 
contacts and experience overseas. They consider these overseas 
facilities an invaluable adjunct to ordinary banking services. 


You are invited to discuss with officers at Head Office how 
National City’s complete facilities, domestic and overseas, can 
serve you. 








THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street * 52 Overseas Branches 
67 Branches throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
502 Bartolomé Mitre 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Porto Alegre 
Recife (Pernambuco) 
Salvador (Bahia) 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
402 Presidente Zayas 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
West End 
11, Waterloo Place 


FRANCE 
Paris (IBC Branch) 


HONG KONG 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
Yokohama 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Avenida Isabet 
la Catolica 54 
Republica 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila 
Juan Luna 
Port Area 
Cebu 
Clark Field 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


SINGAPORE 
URUGUAY 





Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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"This new Account 
isas modernas 
our newest planes." 

















American Airlines says, “The six National 
Accounting Machines we recently purchased from 
you have saved us about $2,500 a month—or 
$30,000 a year. 

“We find them as modern for today’s accounting 
as our latest planes are for today’s flying. Our im- 
proved billing is much appreciated by our cus- 
tomers. Collection efficiency has been increased. 

“When first installed we figured this National 


equipment would pay for itself in two years. Bu 
at the present rate of saving it will pay for itself 
less than a year. | 

“In these days, getting more work done bett 
and faster . . . and at lower cost . . . is quite 
achievement. We thank you and your representa 
tive for a fine job, splendidly done.” 


Wm [Bl pn Vice President & Treasu 
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save us *30000 a year” 


—AMERICAN AIRLINES 


NEW “CLASS 31” MULTIPLE-DUTY NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE Ask your nearest National representative 
to demonstrate the amazing “Class 31°’ 


¢ last word in mechanized account- transfers balances into any combination of , ; 
today. Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Never before has one accounting totals. 3. Instant, positive correction in one 
line combined so many time-and- operation of amounts entered in error in any 
ty-saving features: 1. Automatic selec- combination of totals. 4. Electrified type- 
and control of more than 70 functions writer keyboard permits description wher- 
rangement of posting control bars. ever desired. 5. Fluid-drive carriage travels 
multaneously adds and subtracts, or in either direction at uniform speed. 


iGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 




















































a local feeder, suffers from commercial 
aviation’s most incurable malady—a 
lightly traveled route. 

Among the better managements, 
Braniff occupies a strategic route posi- 
tion serving the “heartland” of America. 
Aggressive, Texas-tall Tom Braniff is a 
hard man to beat, may zoom into the 
big-time on Federal Fair Deal wings 
(Braniff operates in South America, 
largely on Pan American’s equipment, 
under CAB’s apparent policy of build- 
ing the little fellows and cutting down 
the big ones). 

United is best-liked by the public, 
offers the biggest passenger dollar value 
in comfort and service, serves the most 
sumptuous meals aloft from its own 
elaborate kitchens. But super-service 
costs real money, lowers revenue profits. 
For 1950, Western upped revenue pas- 


(1) widely-scattered locations of 
ground personnel and maintenance 
crews, (2) tremendous wage differen- 
tial between pilots and other person- 
nel. In an industry where inter-personal 
contacts need every possible assistance, 
company house organs and informa- 
tional publications are decidedly sub- 
standard. Among the exceptions are 
American and Colonial, who have 
worked hard to develop employee 
handbooks and good communications. 
One striking feature of airlines labor 
relations in general is attention paid by 
top management to employee sugges- 
tions. Conspicuous here is Howard 
Hughes’ TWA, which earnestly invites 
constructive ideas from employees. 
Dealing mainly with the AFL Pilots 
Association, The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, The Air Line 











International 
BIG OPERATOR is Pan American’s Juan Trippe (right), shown with 
fellow-big-operator, General Motors’ A. P. Sloan. Trippe draws revenue 
from the entire civilized world, competes with 65 scheduled airlines. 








senger mileage 74.2%, highest gain in 
the industry. Since its reorganization, 
Western has become the sky’s “comer.” 

In the so-so class, courteous, friendly 
and small (45 planes) Delta is bidding 
for the big time. If CAB approves the 
already-signed merger of Delta and 
Northeast (including the all-important 
Atlanta to New York “missing link”), 
the combine could find its place in the 
sun. Overseas giants TWA and Pan 
American have been waging bitter war. 
National, after signing equipment inter- 
change agreements with Pan Am, is 
making a strong bid for a share of 
Eastern’s seaboard traffic. Chicago & 
Southern still languishes under the han- 
dicap of too few, too short routés, as 
does Mid-Continent. Colonial suffers 
from lack of expansion capital. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





LABOR RELATIONS of the commercial 
airlines are above average for U.S. in- 
dustry as a whole. Chief drawbacks are 


Stewards and Stewardesses, and the 
Clerical Workers Union, on an industry- 
wide bargaining basis, U.S. airlines are 
limited in their efforts toward indi- 
vidual collective bargaining. 

Leading the industry in amicable 
union relations are Continental, Delta 
and Western. United is reported to be 
currently paying the highest machinist 
rates, although the awards were made 
under arbitration. Mid-Continent has 
never had a strike in company history, 
while Capital, Braniff and Northeast 
have been virtually strike-free. 

On the negative side, National is still 
trying to live down the hard feelings 
engendered by its prolonged pilot walk- 
out of 1948. Eastern has a spotty his- 
tory of below-average wage levels, in- 
termittently poor collective bargaining 
policies. Northwest had trouble last 
year with IAM over “farming-out” 
work. The grievance went to arbitra- 
tion with a final award of $40,000 in 
favor of the Union. 

Specially important in the airlines 
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business is employee safety. In this re- 
gard, Colonial has the most impressive 
record—21 years of operations without 
a personnel fatality. Braniff, Capital 
and Western are also outstanding for 
their attention to employee safety pre- 
cautions. In the personal touch depart- 
ment, both Eddie Rickenbacker (presi- 
dent of Eastern) and Sigmund Janas 
(president of Colonial) pride them- 
selves on the number of employees they 
know by first name. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


IN A RECENT survey of 70 travel agents, 
airlines public relations came in for se- 
vere criticism. The agents felt that pro- 
motional material stressed the wrong 
selling points—too much talk of glam- 
our, too little of speed and safety. 
Among the men who meet the public, 
41% considered safety the key point for 
stress, 30% felt speed was most signifi- 
cant, 27 said economy should be the 
talking-point, while only 1% were im- 
pressed by stylishness and the glamour 
angle. 

With respect to safety, all major air- 
lines make perfunctory gestures toward 
reassuring the public—and most of them 
miss the boat. In recent months, all 
laurels must go to Eastern’s concerted 
radio and newspaper campaign. If the 
agents are right, Eastern is hitting the 
ball over the fence (slogan: “There’s 
no substitute for Eastern’s experience”). 

Also ranking high is Delta’s closer- 
to-the-mark emphasis on air travel as 
“jig-time” transportation—an _ inter- 
change agreement with American 
makes possible its emphasis “one plane 
all the way” from Atlanta to the West 
Coast. 

Since airline PR hinges partly on cus- 
tomer-coddling, service and courtesy 
are most important. United has tradi- 
tionally led in both areas—maintains a 
separate department charged solely 
with responsibility for top-flight pas- 
senger service. Delta has established 
hotel and resort information desks in 
Miami Beach, an investment in public 
goodwill. Tom Braniff & Co. stress re- 
gional appeal, have been amazingly ef- 
fective in selling “The Braniff States 
of America.” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


ALERT TO THE fact that good com- 
munity relations are a must in a public 
service business, every major carrier in 
the U.S. engages in: (1) contributing 
to Community Chest drives in the cities 
which they serve, (2) contributing to 
the local Red Cross, (3) encouraging 
airlines executives to participate in lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce activities, 
fraternal and civic clubs. In addition, 
most of the airlines have learned that 
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for In the very sinews of her strength—her airplanes 
nifi- and tanks, her ships and radar, her guns and 

the shells—copper plays an indispensable role. 

im- Today the vast American copper industry is 

a pledged to meeting her needs first— 

‘an whatever they may be. 

ard Though the American copper industry is doing 
em its utmost to increase production, there is not, 

all nor will there be, enough copper to serve 

- Liberty’s now pressing needs and do a 

the thousand and one civilian jobs as well. 

re’s It is significant that here in the Americas, 

”). copper—man’s most useful metal—is being 

- freely shared for this great common cause. 

_ For instance, the Chilean copper mines of 

wl Anaconda and other companies have supplied 61% 
a of all the copper the U. S. has imported since 


lest Pearl Harbor . . . 26% of all the copper used 
. in this country since that time. 
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ma America so secure that, in the future, we 
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THE FAMOUS STATUE OF LIBERTY IN NEW YORK HARBOR IS FORMED OF COPPER SHEET 3/32” THICK 
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What does the 


Royal Electric 


offer men of management? 


The Royal Electric offers manage- 
ment an extraordinarily efficient type- 
writer for every typing need—from the 
front office to the typing pool. 


The letters of the president and chair- 
man of the board have a beauty, 
sparkle, and evenness that are truly 
startling. Such letters do them credit. 


And in continuous typing jobs Royal 
Electric delivers speed, clarity, and 
economy. In heavy-duty work it can 
supply as many as 20 clear carbon 
copies. 

Under all circumstances the new 
Royal Electric lessens operator fatigue 
and tension, adds to morale. 


Here’s important news! On the 
Royal Electric the controls are in the 
same position as on Royal Standard 
Typewriters. Operators are on familiar 
ground. The problem of time-consum- 
ing “change-over” has been eliminated 
by the Royal Electric. 


Exclusive “Touch Control” allows 
the operator to adjust the key tension 
to give her the touch she prefers. 
“Magic” Margin permits instant, auto- 
matic margin setting. These are exclusive 
Royal Electric features! 


Let us show you how efficient the 
Royal Electric can be in your office. 
Have your secretary send in the coupon. 


SEND IN 
COUPON NOW! 


— Mu 
Q ’ A | Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Box No. 61 
| 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


STANDARD and ELECTRIC | 


Made by the World’s Largest | 
Manufacturer of Typewriters | 


“Touch Control” and “Magic” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


I would like a copy of the brochure, 
“Picture of Progress,” describing the 
Royal Electric. 


NAME___ 


COMPANY ___ 
ADDRESS_ 





attractive airports are essential to both 
community and passenger goodwill. . 

In the vanguard of recent agitation 
to beautify airport facilities, Capital 
has played an important role. Ameri- 
can, Western, Northwest and TWA are 
following up with accelerated clean-up 
campaigns among employees, more at- 
tention to equipment and personnel 
grooming. United is emphasizing ade- 
quate scheduling of flights for “public 
convenience and necessity.” Braniff. 
ever proud of Texas, is making Texas 
proud of Braniff—supporting everything 
Texan with a vengeance. 

Outstanding novelty in airlines com- 
munity relations is National’s Industrial 
Information Bureau in Miami. To as- 
sist businessmen who have expressed 
an interest in moving South, National 
uses its entire staff in 33 cities from 
Boston to New Orleans to contact these 
businessmen personally. The Bureau ar- 
ranges interviews with local Chambers 
of Commerce, bankers, real estate 
agents and civic leaders in areas of 
interest, acts in liaison to bring business 
South. 

To selected municipalities along its 
routes, Delta presents a twelve-by-fif- 
teen inch Flying City Award—a framed 
scroll “for outstanding support of air 
transportation.” 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


ALL AIRLINES STOCKS are considered in 
the speculative class. Few airlines have 
paid common stock dividends since the 
war. Being primarily growth invest- 
ments, commercial airlines are slightly 
chary in dealing with stockholders. 

Last year’s annual reports indicate 
a general improvement over the pre- 
vious year’s. But with few exceptions 
they are still capable of change for the 
better. Quite obtuse are the reports of 
TWA, Northeast, United and Capital 
(print is too small, facts are not clearly 
presented). Braniff, Continental, Chi- 
cago & Southern, and Delta have made 
the greatest improvements in their an- 
nual reports over last year. National's 
report, best in the industry, still does 
not compare with the best in other 
industries. 

Eastern, American, TWA, United 
and Northwest circulate their house or- 
gans to stockholders. United distributed 
a special report to both employees and 
stockholders, “You and Your Partners 
In Business.” In a few cases, reprints 
of newspaper articles slanted to favor 
the company’s competitive position, 07 
highlighting some phase of operations. 
have been mailed to stockholder lists. 
Due to the small and scattered nature 
of its stockholder groups, airlines make 
little effort to cultivate owners through 
regional meetings, executive interviews, 
or company lectures. 
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BEAUTIFUL HOOVER DAM is part nightmare for utilitiesmen, whose biggest fear is government competition. In 
nearby California, Pacific Gas & Electric and Southern California Edison are straining every ampere to keep 
municipal plants from smothering private power. 


UTILITIES 


IT Is A RELATIVELY new experience for 
gas companies—and gas departments of 
the electric companies—to be referred 
to as a growth industry. Until a few 
years ago these outfits were for the 
most part strictly money-losing has- 
beens. Comes natural gas, and the gas 
companies are turning red ink into 
black as fast as they can hook into 
the pipelines. 

Main concern of the electric com- 
panies since the war has been the 
building of more plant capacity. Some 
20 million kilowatts of new generating 
capacity has been added to the coun- 
try’s total supply since the end of 1946 
—equal to approximately 50% of the 
industry's generating total in 1940. 
About 22 million kw more will be 
added to the lines by the end of 1953. 


To pay for all this, electric com- 
panies have spent $8 billion in the five 
years 1946-50, will spend $7 billion 
more in the next three years, an ex- 
pansion program unequalled in the his- 
tory of any industry. 

Aside from physical expansion, the 
electric companies have two main wor- 
ries, both having to do with the Gov- 
ernment. The first is public power. Of- 
ficials in key spots in both the Interior 
Department and the Federal Power 
Commission seem definitely committed 
to the idea that the Government should 
ultimately own all the country’s elec- 
tric power resources. 

The second governmental worry con- 
fronting the power men is the possi- 
bility of a war-induced excess profits 
tax. This they claim would be mani- 
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festly unfair since utility profits are 
already limited by Federal and State 
agencies. 


MANAGEMENT 


THERE ARE SEVERAL types of utility 
companies treated here. 

First, the city giants of the East: 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating, Phila- 
delphia Electric, Boston Edison, Com- 
monwealth Edison (Chicago), Consoli- 
dated Edison (New York), Detroit Edi- 
son, and Public Service Electric & Gas 
(New Jersey). 

Cleveland E.I., Philadelphia, and 
Boston are the winners in that order. 

Cleveland’s earnest, homespun boss, 
Elmer Lindseth, one of the industry s 
ablest executives, has pushed his com- 
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“FLUORESCENT TUBE 
REPLACEMENT PLAN 


Executives looking for ways to cut costs and save 
money are urged to investigate Sylvania’s Cost 
Reduction Program for replacing fluorescent 
tubes. 


Under this plan, Sylvania Fluorescent Tubes are 
changed all at one time . . . after they have burned 
a major part of their rated life. 


You’ll be amazed how this plan saves money. 
There is no work stoppage because one-at-a-time 
re-tubing and flickering lights are practically 
eliminated. The entire job is done quickly and 
efficiently. 





Sylvania Lighting Engineers compared the Cost 
Reduction Plan with the cost of replacing tubes 
individually and showed a saving of $160.00 on a 


Let Sylvania Lighting Engineers analyze your 
lighting facilities. It can be done through the 


1,000 tube installation. Often the savings using 
the Cost Reduction Plan are larger. It depends 
upon such variables as: differences in labor cost, 
differences in the cost of fluorescent tubes, and 
other maintenance factors. 


mail at no cost or obligation to you. Simply mail 
the coupon below, and we will send you a short 
questionnaire. Once the basic information about 
your own installation is returned, Sylvania engi- 
neers will mail you their specific recommendations. 





Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Dept. L-1101, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Yes, I would like to know the savings possible 
through a tailor-made Cost Reduction Plan. Please 
send me the questionnaire. 


Name. 
Company 
Street. 
City. 
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pany ahead of the parade by a vigorous 
championing of the “Best Location in 
the Nation.” Since the end of the war 
there has been $700 million in indus- 
trial expansion within the company’s 
territory. During the last year the 
company was successful in getting a 
rate increase and has initiated a major 
cost-control drive. 

Philadelphia’s major effort has been 
the expansion of its physical plant—a 
$500 million program for 1946-55, with 
$225 million spent thus far. 

In Boston, expansion is also in the 
works. With a much higher than aver- 
age proportion of its power going to 
residential users, Boston Edison is 
super-aggressive in selling electrical ap- 
pliances. Beantown sales of electric 
ranges increased 59% in 1949 over 
1948, despite a nationwide slump in 
kilowatt cookers. 

The other four companies in this 
group are diligent in expanding to meet 
growing electrical needs of their cus- 
tomers, all make money, and all are 
efficient. Con Ed is the largest elec- 
trical utility company in the world. 

Next, four country giants, generally 
South: American Gas & Electric, Mid- 
dle South Utilities, Central & South 
West Corp., and Southern Co: are in- 
tegrated holding company systems, with 
unusually aggressive managements. 

American Gas & Electric, with com- 
panies serving highly-industrialized sec- 
tions of seven states stretching from 
Michigan down through Virginia and 
Tennessee, gets top honors for man- 
agement. President Philip Sporn is an 


engineer, primarily, and has put to- 
gether a system which from an opera- 
tional standpoint has no peer. A. G. & 
E. is also a research leader. 

A more loosely knit system is Mid- 
dle South Utilities (Arkansas Power 
& Light, Mississippi P. & L., New Or- 
leans Public Service, Louisiana P. & L.). 
Here the quest for new industry in the 
system’s fast-growing territory ap- 


proaches a religious fervor, Arkansas 
P. & L. President C. H. Moses as the 
most vocal high priest. 

The Southern Co., steered by astute 
E. A. Pates (Alabama, Georgia, Gulf, 





P. G. & E.’s BLACK: 
he makes a fight of it 
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and Mississippi Power Cos.) , carries on 
the same industry crusade for the east- 
ern South as Middle South does in its 
territory. Under able utility veteran 
Tom Martin, Alabama Power, sets the 
industry pace for operating efficiency. 
Another distinguishing istic is 
Southern Co.’s policy of full coopera- 
tion with the government power av- 
thorities in its territory. One Example: 
realizing that the fastest way for Geor- 
gia’s farmers to get electricity was 
through REA co-ops, Georgia Power 
Co. helped the work along as fast as 
it could—with the result that now the 
co-ops buy power from G. P. rather 
than generate it themselves. . 

C. B. McManus, who has been presi- 
dent of Georgia Power since 1947, took 
the helm of the parent company in 
1950 and has also made sensible over- 
tures for cooperation with the Govern- 
ment and TVA. McManus proposed. 
in effect, that the Government use 
Southern Co. transmission lines as out- 
lets for whatever hydro-electric power 
developments it should undertake in 
Southern’s territory. Preference custom- 
ers, such as Army camps, REAs, and 
the like, would receive the same treat- 
ment under this arrangement as though 
they were hooked up directly with the 
Government projects. Southern would 
thus be spared the inevitable destruc- 
tive competition which would result if 
the Government commenced building 
its own transmission lines duplicating 
those of the private company. 

Fourth of the country giants is Cen- 
tral & Southwest Corp., (Central Power 
& Light, Public Service of Oklahoma. 
Southwestern Gas & Electric and West 
Texas Utilities). The companies in this 
group are highly profitable, earning up 
to 8.5% on net property, are fortunately 
situated so that they can burn natural 
gas as boiler fuel. The parent company. 
however, lags somewhat in providing 
its individual companies with the bene- 
fits of an integrated system, and has 
been slow in building up favor with 
the investing public—a serious manage- 
ment weakness for an expanding com- 
pany which needs funds. 

The West Coast’s leading contribu- 
tions to the utility industry are Pacific 
Gas & Electric and California Edison 
Co. Both have achieved outstanding 
records for growth and service. 

P. G. & E. has by far the largest ex- 
pansion program of any company in 
the industry, having laid out well over 
half-a-billion dollars since the end of 
1945. Competing fiercely with the Gov- 
ernment’s Central Valley Authority in 
northern California, the company’s vig- 
orous president, James B. Black, pulls 
no punches in fighting for free enter- 
prise in the utility business, seems bent 
on building such a network of gen- 
erators and transmission lines through 
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Among the many reasons why thousands of 
corporations and executives throughout the 
United States like to bank at Chase are the help- 
ful personalized assistance and specialized ser- 
vices that this relationship makes possible. At 
each of 28 Chase offices in Greater New York, 
customers have available the cooperation, 


counsel and facilities of a world-wide bank. 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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’ IMPORTANT ANGLE 
ON FARM PROFITS 


This young man may not be giving 
the matter much thought these days 
—but his father is very well aware 
of the important part played by the 
right use of the right fertilizers in 
the creation of a profit-making farm. 


Many of the best of these fertilizers 
are compounded with potash— 
often with Sunshine State Potash, a 
product of New Mexico, and an 
outstanding soil nutrient that pro- 
tects crops against plant diseases 
and droughts, and provides greater 
soil fertility. 


But agriculture is not the sole user 
of potash. Potash serves industry, 
too. A few of the end-products, in 
the preparation of which potash 
plays a part, are certain types of 
glass, matches, soap, black powder, 
drugs, enamel-ware, pigments, 
certain types of bak- 
ing powder, some 






i % STARE 
photographic com- ra %, 
pounds, high octane FE % 
gasoline and many 5 3 
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other chemicals. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 
Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





his company’s territory that the Govern- 
ment could build nothing which would 
not duplicate existing facilities. Given 
half-a-dozen more years of growth, 
P. G. & E. might top Con Ed as the 
largest capital investment among the 
utilities. . 

Southern California Edison is a little 
less than half as large a system as P. G. 
& E. but is of similar stature in its 
management. President Mullendore is 
faced with a situation where almost 
half of the people in its territory are 
served by municipal power plants. It 
keeps its rates so low and its service 
so progressive, however, that there is 
practically no agitation for the exten- 
sion of city ownership. 

Two smaller companies are men- 
tioned in this survey just to indicate 
that aggressive top-drawer manage- 
ment ability is not confined to the 
largest members of the industry. 

President J. E. Loiseau’s Public Ser- 
vice of Colorado, serving Denver and 
vicinity, is up with the top companies 
in skillfully keeping pace with the leap- 
frogging population and _ business 
growth of its territory. 

Florida Power & Light’s main claim 
to fame—other than a doubled volume 
of business since 1943—is its irrepres- 
sible president, McGregor Smith, who 
whoops it up for Florida with all the 
razzle-dazzle of a Miami boardwalk 
concessionnaire. As bossman of the 
Florida Industrial Development Coun- 
cil, Smith staged a banquet in New 
York for some 200 of the most stable, 
moneyed, influential people he could 
find. Before the mellifluous droning of 
Governor Fuller Warren, the guests 
got an earful of Smith as M.C. playing 
“Dixie” on the harmonica and urging 
“you bankers” to come on down with 
full money bags to have a look at the 
state. 

The majority of the companies dealt 
with thus far have gas departments. 

One hundred percent gas companies, 
however, are Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
and Columbia Gas System. Columbia 
has made the most progress recently 
with such moves as the addition of 23 
new cities to be served through whole- 
sale sales of natural gas to local utili- 
ties; increasing its natural gas supplies 
to meet the new demand; successful 
pioneering to extend the perimeter of 
known gas-producing areas in the Ap- 
palachian territory; the development of 
underground gas storage system. 

Brooklyn Union, the country’s largest 
manufactured gas company, is hitting 
the comeback trail. Earnings took a 
dive after the 1929-32 period, started 
to recover after 1943, but got knocked 
into the loss column by rising costs in 
1947. A rate increase and lower fuel 
costs have made for more profitable 
operation during the last two years. 
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ALABAMA’S TOM MARTIN: 
he sets a good gallop 


The latter part of 1950 saw the first 
natural gas flowing into the company’s 
mains, bringing with it a rosy feeling 
of optimism. Brooklyn Union deserves 
credit for an aggressive selling job in 
two directions. On the consumer level 
its salesmen, plugging gas appliances, 
managed to equip 50% of the new 
Brooklyn and Queens apartment houses 
with gas refrigerators—a record well 
above the national average. On the fi- 
nancial level, the company has been 
going all-out to recapture the confi- 
dence of the investment fraternity. 


LABOR RELATIONS 





BEST LABOR RELATIONS records in the 
utility industry belong to Philadelphia 
Electric, Cleveland E. I., Con Ed, and 
Commonwealth. 

Philadelphia is one of those rarities 
among large corporations—a company 
which traditionally has had such a fine 
labor policy that unions have made 
scarcely a dent in organizing its em- 
ployees. The company has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best work- 
places in Philadelphia, has had a com- 
pany-paid pension program since 1911, 
had a pay review policy to adjust for 
cost-of-living rises before such pro- 
visions became common. 

Con Ed is famous for getting along 
well with its union, the Utility Workers 
Union of America, CIO. This is all the 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


aes senile “City of Stockholders” has an even 


larger population than Topeka, the Capital of 
Kansas—which will give you an idea of the broad 
ownership of this corporation. 

Sinclair has 100,542 stockholders—people of 
wealth and moderate means, employees, widows, 
men and women who have retired. The list of 
shareholders includes many leading institutions— 
colleges, hospitals, churches, as well as insurance 


companies, investment trusts and trust funds. No 


_ One person owns more than 1% of the stock. In 


fact, the average holding is 121 shares. 


630 


January 1, 1951 


SINCLAIR'S ‘Ci of Stockholders” | 
ts Bigger than lopeha, Kansas x 
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This widespread ownership of Sinclair by people 
and institutions all over the United States, imposes 
a responsibility which Sinclair management en- 
deavors to fulfill by policies that are both prudent 
and progressive—as they must be to meet the com- 
petition of other leading companies in America’s 
oil industry. 
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more creditable since the company is a 
big city outfit with a tighter cost 
squeeze than some others. 

Management here makes a _par- 
ticular effort to establish personal con- 
tact with foremen and lesser em- 
ployees, to check the success of its 
policies and iron out difficulties before 
they get serious. 

Cleveland gets the nod for its pen- 
sion program, which the union feels is 
“one of the finest in the country re- 
gardless of industry.” Company is lib- 
eral in its vacation and sick leave bene- 
fits and takes more than just a casual 
interest in checking employee griev- 
ances, job attitudes, etc. 

Commonwealth deserves credit for 


good personal contact between manage- 
ment and employees. Monthly joint 
Union-Management Committee meet- 
ings are held on a departmental level, 
pre-negotiation meetings are held to 
determine what problem will come up 
in contract discussions. 

Employee training and educational 
programs also are vigorously pushed by 
Commonwealth. 

Roughest bargaining sessions in the 
utility industry are usually held in the 
American Gas & Electric System, one- 
third of whose employees are union- 
ized. The parent company keeps close 
control over the bargaining in each sub- 
sidiary, generally pays what others in 
the industry are paying, but no more. 








HOW TO ADVERTISE 
YOUR ANNUAL REPORT 


heats 





IF you want your annual report to attract favorable attention to 
your company, its products or services, 


IF you want to stimulate the interest of present and potential 
stockholders in your company’s securities, 


IF you want your annual report to create additional prestige for 
your company among those whose opinions you value most... 


we suggest that you investigate a new approach to 
annual report advertising pioneered by this agency. 


Outstanding results for our clients have been achieved through 
new techniques described in a new booklet available to you without 
obligation. Simply fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON e SAN FRANCISCO e¢ WASHINGTON 
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Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


F-151 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your new 
booklet, “HOW TO GET FULL VALUE FROM YOUR ANNUAL 


REPORT.” 
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Hard-bargaining Labor Director Peter- 
son is thoroughly unpopular with union 
negotiators. ' 

Boston Edison traditionally has had 
good relations with its employees, 
though rates generally have been slight- 
ly below the general utility level. The 
last year, however, has been a disagree- 
able one for the company, which has 
witnessed three separate unions scrap- 
ping for the right to represent its 3,500 
employees. The company stood firm 
against a fifth-round 10% wage boost, 
got it cut to 3% through arbitration. 

Only big utility company to get in- 
volved in a real union tangle this last 
year was Public Service E. & G., whose 
electric operating employees walked 
out over a wage increase dispute in 
May. After five days of strike, the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey took over the 
property and ordered compulsory arbi- 
tration. The matter at this writing is 
still not settled. A major electric utility 
company strike is very rare, however, 
and leads to the impression that some- 
where along the line the company has 
not been sufficiently skillful in its labor 
relations methods. 


COMMUNITY AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A UTILITY COMPANY'S community is for 
the most part identical with its public 
and its service area. The base of the 
CR-PR triangle is conscientious service; 
the other two sides, maintenance of at- 
tractive plants and wholehearted par- 
ticipation in civic affairs. For years 
utility companies have made good pub- 
lic relations policies a fundamental part 
of their business and it is very rare to 
find one that is not highly regarded in 
the communities that it serves. 

Some noteworthy single examples: 
Georgia Power has a community de- 
velopment program which, through 
public education, publicity, “Champion 
Home Town” contests, and the like, 
has done a tremendously fine uplift job 
since 1944, both in the appearance of 
Georgia’s communities and in the civic 
pride of its citizens. 

Detroit Edison has won recognition 
for its special customer services, such 
as free light bulb and electric cord 
replacements, repairs to certain appli- 
ances, advice on wiring and lighting. 

Commonwealth Edison has earned 
the thanks of the farmers of Northern 
Illinois for rapid expansion of its rural 
electrification facilities. 

All companies are working on smoke 
abatement programs in connection with 
their generating plants, but Con Ed is 
doing more than most. Since 1947 the 
company has spent over $30 million for 
equipment to filter the soot particles 
from its smoke stacks. Strong evidence 
of Cleveland E.I.’s good community 
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How many targets? 


It’s hard enough to hold a steady aim at just 
one target. 


But when you’re in the business of supplying 
food to America’s families, you have to keep a 
careful aim at 3 prime targets. 


Those 3 targets are the broad groups of people 
with whom the company must maintain a sound 
relationship. General Foods believes it must meet 
its responsibilities to employes, stockholders, 
and consumers if it is to operate profitably. 


Thus, a company’s earnings become a yard- 
stick of how well it is meeting its responsibilities 
to people. 


But earnings are also a measure of a company’s 
ability to continue serving the best interests of 
employes, stockholders, and consumers. For only 
a profitably-run business is able to provide better 
opportunities for employes, pay dividends con- 
tinuously, and improve and develop new prod- 
ucts through research. 


Over the years, the earnings of General 
Foods have made possible a record of unin- 
terrupted quarterly dividends since thecom- 
pany was incorporated in 1922. 


GENERAL FOODS 


Among whose family of famous brands are Minute Rice and Walter Baker’s 4-in-1 Cocoa Mix 
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T.. fighting man—on land, on sea, in the air— 

is the first line of America’s defense. 

Back of him are the organized military services — 
which provide him with arms, munitions, supplies. 

Back of these services is the productive might of 
the most productive economy the world has ever seen. 

Basic to that economy are America’s railroads — 
standing ready to move anything, in any quantity, 
in any season of the year, in any part of the con- 
tinent — and to do it with unequalled economy of 
man power, money, fuel and materials. 

The railroads will continue to do their job in meet- 
ing the needs of the Armed Forces — first, fully, and 
without delay. 


UNSSeler Wu e)Nmne) 3 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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standing was the decision by the resi- 
dents of Berea, Ohio, a Cleveland 
suburb, to sell their 50-year-old mu- 
nicipal system to C. E. I. 

Probably the company which does 
most to organize the conduct of its 
business around its public relations pro- 
gram is Philadelphia Electric. 

To keep customer service at top 
level, each district office has a staff of 
specially-trained customer representa- 
tives, mostly girls, who are educated to 
answer all conceivable questions about 
the company and who are authorized 
to cut across departmental lines when- 
ever necessary to handle customers’ re- 
quests or complaints. Says Board Chair- 
man H. P. Liversidge: “Most of us 
would look like fumbling fools if we 
tried to take over the job of one of 
these girls for a day.” 

So successful has Philadelphia Elec- 
tric been in its community relations 
program that in recent years many 
other utilities have studied the arrange- 
ment on the ground and have adopted 
all or a part of its plan. 


STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 





Most IMPORTANT lubricant in stock- 
holder relations is dividends, and prac- 
tically all the utility companies have 
been doing a good job in that respect 
lately. 

Added efforts to give the stockholder 
more of a sense of participation in the 
company’s affairs range from such 
minor goodwill inducements as the 
mailing of final dividend checks so 
stockholders will get them before 
Christmas (Public Service Electric & 
Gas) and the use of letters of welcome 
to new stockholders (Cleveland, Com- 
monwealth, Con Ed), up through the 
extensive personal contact programs 
carried out by Columbia Gas System 
and Philadelphia Electric. 

Columbia’s Secretary Dale Parker— 
who boasts a tablet-like memory for 
names and faces—set out a couple of 
years ago to stomp the company’s 
whole operating territory and key stock- 
holder cities, to interview personally 
every one of the 1,600 individuals who 
own more than 1,000 shares of the 
company’s stock. Like painting the 
Brooklyn Bridge, it’s a job which will 
never end but should produce lasting 
results in building goodwill among Co- 
lumbia’s more substantial stockholders. 
The smaller holders are greeted often 
by mail in the form of quarterly state- 
ments, reports on annual meeting pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

Philadelphia does somewhat the 
same kind of thing in connection with 
its annual proxy solicitation. Any neg: 
lectful owners of 1,000 or more shares 
are called on personally by a company 
officer to answer any complaints. 
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la province de 
- 


QUEBEC 


offers 


INDUSTRY 





A new book “INDUSTRY IN ACTION”, 
which tells you all about La Province de 
Québec: its geography, its historical back- 
ground, its resources in power, minerals, 
agriculture, its fine communications by rail, 
coad, air, water. Also general statistics, 
charts and precise data. All is here in this 


fully illustrated 84 page book. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
uébe 
Write to-day for a complimentary copy to: the 
Gonorable Paul Beaulieu, Minister of Trade and 


Commerce, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 














Selling 


Your Business? 


To simplify distribution of your 
estate; to accumulate cash to meet 
taxes? 

A preliminary discussion with 
us will entail no obligation. Com- 
plete secrecy assured. We always 
pay all cash. We are principals 
(not brokers) and therefore all 
purchases are made for our own 
account. Prefer to retain existing 
management and personnel. 

Our reputation and reliability, 
long experience and meticulous 
negotiations assure you a satisfac- 
tory deal. Not interested unless at 
least $250,000 cash payment is 
involved. Prefer larger purchases 

.. up to $5,000,000. (Brokers 
protected.) 


sien chime A etna 


Industrial Corporation 


WOUSTRiag 
$5,000,000 CAPITAL AVAILABLE 
eR 8 SIGIR SaaS 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PLaza 3-7870 























NEW IDEAS 





Smooth Landing 


A new development in elevators 
makes landings smoother and traveling 
time shorter. A series of magnets, called 
“inductors” and mounted vertically on 
top of each elevator car, is energized 
near the desired floor. This signals a 
speed control which smoothly reduces 
the cars speed until it stops. Sup- 
posedly, the car never overruns the 
floor, thus saving the time other sys- 
tems need for releveling. Door opening 
is synchronized with the car’s slow- 
down, enabling passengers to enter and 
leave cars more quickly, and helping 
to reduce overall trip times. (Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Elevator Division, 
Jersey City, N.J.) 


Two-Wheel Drive 


Youngsters will get a kick out of a 
new toy steering wheel, called “Kiddee 
Drivette,” which easily fits any car. The 





9-inch plastic turnable steering wheel, 
pictured above, has a three-place gear 
shift, a small horn, and is attached to 
an adjustable seat which sports a safety 
belt to protect the child in case of sud- 
den stops. With a foam rubber cushion 
seat, the chair is covered to protect the 
car's upholstering. In the home, the set 
can be attached to a chair or divan and 
work in the same manner as in the car. 
(Drive Eze Manufacturing Co., P. O. 
Box 163, Austin, Texas.) 


Cops’ Delight 

The lot of a policeman is becoming 
happier. A new reflective paint on the 
license-plate numbers of Delaware cars 
makes night-time highway speeders no 
match for patrolmen. The numbers can 
be picked up by police-car headlights 
over a quarter of a mile away. Called 
“Scotchlite,” the reflective material—in 
fabric form—also has been made into 








gloves easily spotted by the driver in 
the dark recesses of the garage or glove 
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compartment, makes hand signals at 
night clearly visible for a considerable 
distance. (Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.) 


Cigarette Torch 


A powerful 27,000-candlepower spot- 
light, which plugs into the cigarette 
lighter socket of any car, throws a 
beam 1,000 feet. Featuring a built-in, 
thumb-control switch and a 14-foot ex- 
tension cord, the spotlight may be held 
in hand and carried to any spot around 
the car. Called “Pocket Spot,” the light 
is less than nine inches in length and 
comes equipped with a soft flannel) 
carrying bag. Intended for motorists 
as an emergency repair light, it can also 
be used to read road maps, signal for 
assistance, or to search for lost articles. 
(Arrow Safety Device Co., Mount 
Holly, N.J.) 


Washable Crayon 


A new washable marking crayon can 
be wiped off wood, metal or glass after 
having served its purpose. A soap base 
enables the crayon to be removed with 
a damp cloth without marring the ap- 
pearance of surface material. Coming in 
eight colors, crayons are 4% inches long 
and % inch in diameter. Originally de- 
signed for furniture factories and lum- 
ber mills, they are a handy addition to 
any home workshop or any other place 
where temporary markings are desired 
(Parents take note!). Colors available: 
green, yellow, brown, terra cotta, black. 
blue, red, and purple. (Celco Corpora- 
tion, 1631 Tenth Ave., Santa Monica, 
Calif.) 


Feline Flexer 


Have your prized bedroom slippers 
had a recent overhauling under the 
claws of your cat? A new “Scratch- 
Patch,” pictured below, may prevent 
similar recurrences. Partly covered with 
catnip-impregnating carpeting, this 
claw sharpener is flat (therefore stable) 
and compact (hence easy to tuck 
away). In addition it features training 
instructions for cat owners who wish to 
impress upon their pets the virtues of 
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non-destructive activities. (L. R. Pier- 
son, 87-11 35th Ave., Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.) 

Football Ring 


A new football shoe, featuring a ring 
cleat of aluminum alloy, will make an 
ace broken-field runner out of the low- 
liest scrub. Supposedly following the 
engineering principle of providing an 
axis of rotation through the ball of the 
toot, the circular spike is accompanied 
by additional arc-cleats on both the toe 
and the heel. Purpose is to reduce in- 
juries and insure the player of better 
getaway, greater maneuverability, and 
surer stops. (MacGregor Goldsmith, 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y.) 


Bulldozer Shears 


Comes now multiple-use kitchen 
shears that do everything from heavy- 
duty cutting, nut cracking, and bottle- 
opening, to tooth pulling. Guaranteed 
to cut into anything (watch out for the 
sink! ), it may also be used for the prep- 
aration of vegetables, boning fish, cut- 
ting flowers, or general garden use. 
Supporting several sharp teeth, the 
shears will cut its way through any 
T-bone, geranium, carpet, or plank. 
Wow!! (Lever Brothers Co., 80 Varick 
St., New York 18, N.Y.) 





MAKE COPIES FAST 
at the 


SNAP OF A SWITCH 





with new 


REX-O-graph Model RE 


Motor Driven Fluid Type 
Duplicator 


Here's the time and labor-saving solution to all your 
duplicating problems—whether you need steady systems 
work uction or a heavy volume of standard copy- 
making. Model RE is fully automatic, motor driven. 
It has automatic paper centering, automatic eounter 
and signal, automatic feed, new quick-change master 
guide and clamp, wide range pressure adjustment for 
all paper stocks—and many other features. Handles 
tissue to card stocks in sizes up to 9 x 17. 

Write for complete details on REX-O-graph Model RE 
er other models from $98.00 to $840.00. Or phone the 
REX-O-graph Dealer in your town for demonstration. 


| SA REX-O-graph, inc. 


7862 W. Hicks St. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Superior Fluid 
Duplicators and Supplies 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





908. A WaRNING AND REPORT ON RuB- 
BER: An excellent 39-page booklet written 
by John L. Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., analyzes past and present 
rubber supply and warns that the govern- 
ment must skyrocket its synthetic produc- 
tion to avert disaster. Also outlines a vig- 
orous stockpiling program and points up 
the importance of such a policy to all 
Americans. 


909. THz House MacGazine: Packed 
with helpful suggestions for the production 
of house magazines, this 18-page pam- 
phlet claims that they come “closer to do- 
ing what a good salesman does than any 
other form of printed promotion.” Tackles 
such problems as size, format, printing, 
color, illustrations, type, mailing methods, 
and lists. 


910. THe Business CuimaTE OF AMER- 
ica: Printed for the benefit of small busi- 
nessmen abroad, this brochure describes 
how small concerns in America have pros- 
pered, advocates that Europeans follow 
their example, and concludes that foreign 
small firms can easily compete in the U.S. 
market. (33 pages.) 


911. Prorecrinc Recorps in TIME OF 
War: Suggests a three-point program to 
thwart the possible destruction of records 
and the resulting confusion in a bombing 
attack by: (a) assigning responsibility, (b) 
segregating the essential records, and (c) 
microfilming them for storage in non-target 
areas. Also notes that this program is ef- 
fective against such peacetime hazards as 
fire, flood, explosion, and theft. (18 pages. ) 


912. Take A Tip From Tea: A 12-page 
address by Robert B. Smallwood, president 
of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., emphasizes that 
the protection and enlargement of an in- 
dustry’s total market is an industry-wide 
responsibility, exactly as important as the 
promotion of individual brands or prod- 


ucts. Notes that all the tea companies’ 
profits were boosted by the industry’s over- 
all promotion of tea in the American mar- 
ket. 


913. WHOLESALER PROBLEMS ToDay: 
Outlines what the wholesaler can offer 
himself, the retailer, the manufacturer, the 
young career man, and the country. Also, 
the pamphlet describes the important role 
he plays in maintaining the American spirit 
and way of life. 


914. THe RoLe or THE CED Topay: A 
20-page booklet that describes the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, a pri- 
vate, non-profit, non-political organization 
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PLANT 
SITES 


in 2075 


COMMUNITIES 


Affiliates of this company serve 


2075 communities in Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
Write 
data on plant sites, labor supply, 
housing. Our detailed reply will 
include eight-color map showing 


see. in confidence for 


power lines and natural resources. 


L. L. DAVIS 
Director Industrial Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 
COrtiandt 7-5920 











~ IT’S NEW IT’S AMAZING-—~, 


Typing Corrections without _ 


Del-etape 


THE AMAZING ap 
ERADICABLE TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


For isjormetios write tedey te— 
202 East 44th Street, New York City 17 




















— YOUR OWN SALAD .. 10 DAYS 


You can taste the results of this 
fascinating hobby. Plant Vita- 
Green seeds in your home—har- 
vest a salad crop in 10 days. A 
year’s supply, complete details. 
$1 postpaid. 


GILBERT & COMPANY 
3535 H ENTERPRISE ST., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 











of approximately 130 leading businessmen 
and educators. Notes that its main objec- 
tive is to develop, through research, recom- 
mendations for public policy which will 
contribute to the preservation of our free 
society, and to the maintenance of a high 
and productive standard of living. 


CSC QUARTERLY PROGRESS REPORT 


From the President’s Letter to Stockholders 
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Commercial Solvents Corporation had 
its largest volume of business in the 
fourth quarter of this past year. Sales 
are running at the rate of 5.5 to 6 mil- 
lion dollars per month, and earnings 
are satisfactory. Production is being 
pushed to capacity in all plants and 
all lines of our business. Supplies of 
certain raw materials are critical in a 
few units and are retarding produc- 
tion at capacity levels in those cases, 
but relief of such shortages is being 
vigorously sought. 


NEW NITROGEN SOLUTION PLANT 


Despite the difficulties of new con- 
struction, it is our belief that the first 
unit of our new nitrogen solution plant 
at Sterlington will be ready for oper- 
ation about March 1, and shipments 
from this unit will start moving to the 
fertilizer industry about that date. 
The second unit should be in opera- 
tion sometime in June. 


chloride. While we hope to obtain 
early relief for our present production 
of this important insecticide, these 
shortages are of such a nature as to 
cause us to defer for the time being 
the construction of the Lindane plant, 
which would be dependent on addi- 
tional amounts of these raw materials 
for its successful operation. 


SUPPLYING OUR GOVERNMENT 


With the reactivation of the alcohol 
butadiene plants by the Government 
for the production of synthetic rubber, 
we are now shipping alcohol to sev- 
eral points of operation from our grain 
alcohol production at Terre Haute 
and Peoria. 


When the Government’s military 
requirements are established, our com- 
pany will undoubtedly be called upon 
to furnish its share of many important 
and critical chemicals, such as ethyl 


alcohol, ammonia, the antibioticdrugs, 
and others of almost equal importance. 


4 
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EXPANSION OF ANTIBIOTIC PLANTS ed 
The expansion of our antibiotic plants 
at Terre Haute is moving on schedule, 
and increased production of penicil- 
lin and bacitracin should be a reality 
by mid-April. This is of tremendous 
importance at a time when our armed 
forces may be needing ever-increasing 
supplies of these drugs. 


ip 


OUR COUNTRY’S INTERESTS 


The purpose of this report is to keep 
you informed about the company’s 
progress—not to discuss domestic or 
world affairs. However, the serious- 
ness of our country’s situation cannot 
be discounted. We can only say, at 
this moment, that while we hope our 
plans for future growth will not be 
deterred by controls and regulations, 
our country’s interests and require- 
ments will have first consideration. 



































Shortages of supply of three basic 
raw materials—chlorine, benzene, and 
sodium hydroxide—are currently lim- 
iting our production of benzene hexa- 
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WHAT ARE THE chances of World War III erupting 
in 1951? 

My guess: 45% for; 55% against. 

Russia’s dictators, drunk though they are with 
an insensate sense of power, will hesitate to force 
us to obliterate their principal cities by the unleash- 
ing of the atomic bombs which we could start 
winging on their way thither at any instant. 

Communistic China, notwithstanding her vast 
armed hordes, is in no economic position to wage 
sustained total war. 

Were Stalin to launch all-out hostilities, he would 
court the danger of a revolution, since the vast 
majority of the Russian people are not converts to 
Communism, but, rather, bitterly resent it. Rank- 
and-file Russians have suffered a surfeit of war, of 
battlefield hardships and holocausts, of destruction 
of their homes and cities, of existing under a cruel 
Police State. 

Moreover, the Kremlin well knows that the three- 
score countries comprising the United Nations pos- 
sess productive power far exceeding theirs, and 
must, therefore, realize that, in the long run, no 
matter how many sweeping initial battles they 
might win, they would be totally crushed ulti- 
mately. 

For these reasons, and, more basically, because 
of my never-failing conviction that, under the 
Divine decree, righteousness finally triumphs, I 
cannot surrender to despair, despite today’s ter- 
ribly dark clouds. 


America Rallying Encouragingly 


Americans are responding most encouragingly to 
the (tardy) trumpet-call for unlimited war prep- 
arations. 

Congress, sensing the preponderating national 
will, has agreed unhesitatingly to President Tru- 
man’s every demand for gigantic military appro- 
priations. Protests against prospective abnormal 
taxation imposts have been few. Even wildcat rail- 
way strikers have fulfilled our Commander-in- 
Chief's demand that they resume work. 

Not one important industrial or other organiza- 
tion, so far as has been made known, isn't pre- 





pared to cast everything else aside to accept and 
enthusiastically fill war contracts. 

Furthermore, practically no objection has been 
voiced in Congress against allocating appropria- 
tions to strengthening freedom-loving members of 
the United Nations throughout the world. 

Communists should be left without any doubts 
as to the determination of the all-powerful United 
States. to combat aggression to the hilt. 

This should cause them to think three times be- 
fore precipitating war. 


U.S. 1951 Business-Financial Qutlook? 


What are America’s 1951 prospects? 

After perhaps some business, industrial, em- 
ployment dislocation in the next two-three months, 
the probabilities are that 1951 will witness busy- 
ness, employment even beyond today’s 62,000,000, 
production beyond all precedent, unparalleled gross 
income, satisfactory net profits after sharply-in- 
creased Federal levies. 

What course should investors adopt? 

As always during tremendous economic upheav- 
als, wise investors must exercise extraordinary vigi- 
lance, discrimination, foresightedness. 

Some stocks will assuredly advance. 

Others are destined to depreciate. 

Recent evidence is that a lot of owners of stocks 
have been dumping them. 

I do not advocate indiscriminate liquidating. I, 
personally, am not doing that. 

After all, how can security owners profitably 
utilize the proceeds from selling? 

It may prove prudent to do moderate switching 
from equities to bonds. 

Now is the hour for exercise of calm common- 
sense, not surrendering to panickyness. 

This exhortation is based on absolute faith that 
Communism is not to conquer the world, on faith 
that America will emerge victorious, come what 
may in the year we are entering. 
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THEHIGHEST 
1951 prices IN 


WALL STREET 


FORECAST NOW BY THE 
analyst who for many more years 
than we can show below has made ac- 
curate long range estimates on prices. 


SAME MAN and METHODS USED 


in SPOTTING 1950's TOP 
on Dec. 26, 1949 in these words: 


"*The price of common stocks will rise to a new 
Bull arket high of 232.0 in the D-J Ind. 
averages; and the Rail and Utility averages will 
be (found) at comparable levels."' 


and on Oct. 23, 1950 we neatly revised the first 
Bull’s-eye — to read 234.50, for a top crust. ... 


ACCURACY OF 99.6% 
Mr. Tillman was able to do this because 
of his 27 years of EXPERIENCE in 
Wall Street, and because he first knew 
the DIRECTION of the trend. 


in SPOTTING 1949's PIT 
on Dec. 26, 1948 in these words: 


“The lowest figure of the year must un- 
questionably be in the period between 
April 20 & June 10. 

***and by a dramatic clincher later on June 
oth: “All of these (technical) tests are ready 
to go on stage now. (and) They will establish 
jue lows of 164.20 to MARK THE END OF 

HE DECLINE." 


The low of 161.60 on June 13th established our 
1949 bottom. 


ACCURACY AT 98.4%, 
When the whole theory of “resistance points” 
was violated in June of 1949, Mr. Tillman’s 27- 
year EXPERIENCE in Wall Street was a tower 
of strength, enabling him to spread reassurance 
in the bold words above. 

The forecast for the New Year 1951 is backed 
by a vast experience and covers every subject 
which helps men make money in Business, in 
Securities or in Commodities. There are 12 
Chapters, each dealing with a prime subject— 
and each designed to put money in your pocket. 
As a special example, we recommend 
the purchase of 3 LOW-PRICED stocks 
expected to turn in a fine performance in 


THIS SAME MAN 


now writes 


the 1951 book with 15 previous volumes 
as a background for new accuracy in the 
12 chapter book entitled ... 


WHA TO EXPECT 


" 1951 


Contains a chapter each om Stock Prices... ov 

the end of the Business Boom . .. on Inflatios 
- on War... om Agriculture ... on Taxes 

+ - . on Commodities . . . on Washington credit 

tactics :—and on the Profits we want you to have 

in buying the 

3 LOW-PRICED STOCKS RECOMMENDED. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


The TILLMAN SURVEY, 120 Union Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Please mail postpaid a copy of your forecast 
book and immediate buying prices for the 3 
LOW-PRICED favorites of 1951. 


“WHAT TO EXPECT IN 1951’ 
Enclosed find $2.00—Ship Prepaid. 
NAME 


CPOE REE HEHEHE EEE EEE EERE, 
COPPER EEE REE EEE HEHE EHS 


CITY 


oe ” 
TILLMAN SURVEY 


Pata ite), i ae PROVIDENCE 6, R. I. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMA*’ 


Some reasonably-priced stocks 


BECAUSE THE NATION is on uncharted 
seas, stock market forecasts cannot be 
made on any reasonably sound basis 
(as on occasions in the past). We hope 
the threat of war with Russia will van- 
ish, although at present the trend is the 
other way. 

Great care is advisable in making 
purchases of stocks, under prevailing 
conditions. 

If one were to judge the market 
solely by charts, he might readily con- 
clude that the present position of the 
industrial averages is in many respects 
similar to the 1946 top. Many stocks 
seem to be making peaks now, as then, 
one at a time. 

In 1950 many stocks advanced as far 
as conditions seemed to warrant—such 
as Chrysler and General Motors; many 
chemicals and drugs, such as du Pont, 
Dow, American Cyanamid, Pfizer; 
many oils; a textile such as American 
Viscose; International Paper and Con- 
tainer; and possibly the steels. 

Taxes will be much higher in 1951 
than 1950; controls of various kinds are 
certain. Earnings will be downward in 
most cases, perhaps 20 per cent or 
more. Some lines have been hurt by 
Government regulations, such as build- 
ing, television, and automobiles; but I 
think that even before such regulations 
there were symptoms that the urgent 
demand for motor cars had subsided. I 
would not care to buy the stocks men- 
tioned, at recent prices, as I think bet- 
ter opportunities will be presented in 
the coming year. 

It is also well to observe that because 
of “scare buying” last summer, sales of 
merchandise in department stores have 
been slowing-up in recent weeks. As a 
whole, the general public is fairly well 
supplied with goods. 

Should international affairs create 
new and serious developments, a 
prompt re-examination of the invest- 
ment outlook will be necessary. 

In the past, when stocks were high, 
many investors bought good-yielding 
short-term bonds with the proceeds of 
stock sales. Now, this opportunity does 
not exist, as there are few such bonds 
available. Hence, many people hesitate 
to sell their stocks, even though they 
know the stocks are high, because they 
do not know what else to buy which 
will provide satisfactory income. 

More so than ever before, because 
of steadily increasing expenses, many 
individuals and institutions cannot af- 
ford to permit their funds to remain 
idle, and it is true that stocks still pro- 
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vide excellent yields, even allowing tor 
moderate decline in dividends. More- 
over, many people prefer stocks to cash. 
because of fear of inflation, due to huge 
additional spending contemplated by 
the Government. 

But, even in a period of inflation. 
there are interruptions to the upward 
trend. 

Because of confusion over Govern 
ment policies, and the trend of interna- 
tional affairs (which cannot be pre 
dicted ), eternal vigilance is more neces 
sary now than usual. I am not over- 
looking the failure of stocks to advance 
during the last three months, when 
dividends were being increased. When 
ever a dividend was increased, the 
stock concerned nearly always declined 
In the past, this has usually meant that 
the “good news” was discounted, and 
has been a warning. 

Buying by investment trusts has been 
an important factor in the stock market 
during the last two years. These trusts 
have grown enormously. Buying has 
also come from new sources: Pension 
funds, and for trust funds in New York 
State on account of the new law there. 
Just how large a factor this will be 
next year (when taxes will be greatly 
increased) remains to be seen. If taxes 
are increased too much, many individ- 
uals will have little surplus savings 
available for investment. 

Among the stocks which still appear 
reasonably priced at present are the 
following. Purchases should be widely 
diversified, with funds kept in reserve 
for additional purchases should lower 
prices develop. Buying on a scale down 
is always advisable during uncertain 
times. 


Current Dividend 
Price Last Year 


Oliver Corp. .......... 24% $2.00 
Minneapolis Moline Plow 15 1.20 
McKesson, Robbins .... 38 4 2.65 
Calif. Packing ......... 58 \) 38.50 
Standard Brands ....... 21 24 1.70 
Stokely-Van Camp ..... 16 '% 1.00 
International Packers ... 11 ' 40 
Continental Baking ..... 17 * 1.60 
Corn Products ........- 66 \¢ 3.60 
North American Aviation 15 |) 1.25 
i Wan causes s 50 5! 5.00 
PE ‘cskuncneeivers 23 1.75 
National Acme ........ 30 3 2.00 
EY eT ee 20 *3 1.50 
OT errr TT 80 3¥ 2.00 
National Dept. Stores... 17 1.50 
Marshall Field ........ 29 > 2.00 
Montgomery Ward ..... 617 3.00 
Lit Brothers .......... ll 50 
Anaconda ...........:. 86 8.00 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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What's Ahead for STOCKS « BONDS « BUSINESS 
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: Your Guide to Greater Success 
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e 

‘1 What Every Investor is Asking H™ is a Report that thousands of investors look forward to each year. 

r A bout 195] It is the only Annual Forecast that gives you a UNITED OPINION 

Ve of the country’s leading authorities. Interest in this exclusive UNITED 

d Read UNITED’s definite forecasts: Forecast is even greater this year because of the many confusing cross- 

at currents in the present world situation. 

d STOCKS — Will War stocks show largest gains This 12-page Report, with its specific forecasts, can help you to greater 
: in 1951? Will Inflation prove a strong lifting investment success in 1951. It includes our Staff selection of the most promising 

no - force? Or is a bear market in prospect? Which stocks for appreciation and liberal income. 


tt OP stocks to hold — which to avoid? 















ts 9) = BUSINESS — Will government spending sustain 20 STOCKS SELECTED AS 
» the boom? What effect from controls, credit 
; curbs, and higher taxes? Are higher dividends OUTSTANDING FOR 195l 
again in prospect? 
: i INFLATION — Is Inflation getting completely 10 Attractive Under Defense Economy 
. out of hand? Will Stocks and Real Estate prove These are potential market leaders. They represent the 
s Ef far better than Cash? pick - hundreds of — — oe — a 
. —_ wi . . include attractive inflation-hedge stocks, tax-sheltere 
: . —, Fire te ithe neers — issues, and stocks of companies in line to handle capacity 
ing point? Should Rail stocks be sold on strength? business in a stepped-up defense program. 
a eagpaeere — How sharply will private Building 10 Quality Stocks for Income and Growth 
be curtailed? Can industrial and defense con- Five Sound Backlog Issues, yielding up to 6%, for con- 
’ ; struction take up the slack? Will costs decline? servative investors seeking increased income. Also five 
s - What about Real Estate prices? Quality Growth Stocks where favorable earnings pros- 
D owe INDUSTRIES —— How will such pects promise liberal dividends and appreciation. 
n iverse growth lines as Television, Aircraft, : : 
age —. and Chemicals be affected | — ba nt oy sane 
—— y the defense program? 
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TIME-TESTED BY INVESTORS 
These UNITED Annual Forecasts on Business and Send for your Copy 


Securities — issued each December for the past 23 years ; — 
— have become the most widely read of any issued by an To seceive your copy of this chnsly UNETED 
, ‘ . Forecast — just off the press—send in the 
investment advisory service. Demand for the 1950 Forecast coupon below. You will receive the 12-page 
topped all records, when over 50,000 copies were used by 


A : : : Forecast for 1951 with our staff selections of 20 
business executives and investors. Don’t delay! Order outstanding stocks, and the next four issues 


your copy today. of UNITED Service. 


Yours with Special Menths TRIAL Subscription 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED 





I 
! TE ovo Sik candice etonedscdweses cecder te ceenededuacthauas<mne 
Business and Investment Service to new readers, we [oT ADA 
will send the weekly UNITED Reports for one month, TESS cccccrcccesesssssese eeessessessssseesseses 
‘ together with our Annual Forecast for 1951, $] E Seeamenverers neltebdebbeweneeesdeacebednsdccandeqmewacewunada ° 
. with 20 outstanding stocks, for only........... UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
: es | 
ACT NOW! °°" Shires and mal NOW!" | 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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BUYING POWER 
SELLING PRESSURE 


Trends in the market are the result 
of DEMAND vs. SUPPLY. The 
action of stocks traded reflect the 
strength of these opposing forces. 
We tabulate the daily price 
changes and volume of transac- 
tions for ALL round-lot issues 
traded on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

We factually measure the effect of 
BUYING POWER vs. SELLING 
PRESSURE, the forces controlling 
trends! 

Those who observe the market’s 
undertone condition have the ad- 
vantage over those who do not. 
Write for latest Report F-11, covering 
present situation, and other explana- 
tory information. Please enclose $1 
to cover costs. 


Available to new inquirers only. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulations 


Daily releases from 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 











FORTUNE MAKING 


20 YEAR PLAN 


for 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Men and women in 23 states now use my 
tested plan and constant guidance. Finan- 
cial success is never the result of acci- 
dental wishful thinking. 


Are you PLANNING for FUTURE 
SECURITY? 


$100,000 goal now possible 


Especially designed for young men and 
women with average earnings, who seek 


independence. 
WARNING In guiding clients in all 
walks of life in ~ am. 
who are ae to succeed, I the 
FACTUAL ANALYSIS as a beskaround. (* all 
decisions. the plan alone has little chance of 
success unless directed by my OUTSTANDING 
guidance. When you send $1 for latest advice 
you receive the plan and charted record of the 
FACTUAL ANALYSIS from 1947 to late 1950. 
Evaluate it against any other form of financial 
guidance using a single accountable six stock 
continuously managed portfolio. I do not be- 
lieve you will find its equal for similar man- 
agement. This unusual offer (to new inquirers) 
could be the beginning of your future. Send 
$1.. Don’t delay. NOW. 
Income, Estate, a et 7S ~ guided. 
Plans reg. with U.S. & Comm., 
Wash., D. C. 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, San Diego 5, California 
(Rear Admiral Fleming) 4th Year 

















NEW INVESTORS COMPUTER 


Appraises underlying market trends. Simple in- 
structions show how it aids in proper timing and 
in selecting securities that outperform the market. 
Increases profit margins. 

Also automatically computes % Yield; % 
Profit; Price-earnings Ratio; Confidence Ratio; 
Professional Activity Ratio; Mark-up and Dis- 
counts. A must for all investors! Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Send $4.50 Today. 


INVESTORS COMPUTER 
1217 Ewing St. 


Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 











MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Signs of deterioration? 


MARKET OPINIONS in this column are 
not based on attempts to forecast eco- 
nomic or political developments, but 
depend for the most part on technical 
relationships which have a past record 
of successfully indicating important 
turning-points in the market as they 
developed. 

The most recent intermediate turn- 
ing-point was last summer when a com- 
bination of climax and breadth indica- 
tions justified purchases for intermediate 
and longer-range holding. 

Breadth-price relationships since the 
summer have consistently been favor- 
able, indicating the probability of 
higher prices in the D-] industrial aver- 
age before any reaction amounting to 
as much as ten per cent. 

As long as technical relationships 
continue favorable there will be no 
change in the constructive viewpoint 
maintained here. However, in consider- 
ing possible developments in 1951, the 
writer intends to place chief emphasis 
on economic and political factors that 
might ultimately reverse the advancing 
trend, 

Most professional observers in the 
last month or two have been thinking 
in terms of an intermediate reaction to 
be followed by further recovery. 

Only a tiny minority appears to be- 
lieve that a major bear market is a 
possibility. 

This is an interesting situation in 
view of the fact that during the last 30 
years major declines in the investment 


holdings of commercial banks have 
without exception been followed by 
major declines in the stock market. The 
forecasting record of bank investments 
was presented in the November 1 issue. 
It showed that the bear markets of 
1919-1921, 1929-1932, 1937-1938 and 
1946-1949 were all preceded by major 
declines in the investment holdings of 
commercial banks. 

From January to December the total 
investments of the weekly reporting 
member banks declined more than $4 
billion. Since the invasion of South 
Korea the decline has amounted to 
$3,400,000,000. While this decline in 
investments was being recorded over 
the last six months, these banks showed 
an increase of $5,300,000,000 in total 
loans. 

These figures reveal that commercial 
banking trends during the first six 
months of the Korean War were very 
different from the trends during the six 
months following Pearl Harbor. In the 
first half of 1942 total loans of the re- 
porting member banks declined by 
$500,000,000 while holdings of U. S. 
Government securities increased more 
than $2 billion. 

In World War II these banks added 
$32 billion more to their Government 
holdings by the beginning of 1946. But 
from December, 1941, to April, 1945, 
there was no net increase in total loans 
to private borrowers. This complete 
socialization of bank credit expansion in 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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CHANGE 
MARKET “MYSTERY” TO MARKET MASTERY 


Let the SENSITIVE INDEX help you do that in 1951. This is no idle boast. Listen to some eloquent testi- 
money from a keen professional man who is no novice at advisory services. He writes: 


"When I say 'studies' | mean | have spent much time and a thousand dollars collecting and checking 
a multiplicity of services which forecast markets, in the hope that more recent research had brought 
out newer and better basis for forecast. These include no less than eighteen methods, each based on 
a different principle ... 1 have assembled all these in classified order in a ring book two inches thick 
for personal reference ...1 have been an on and off subscriber to the Gargilis Sensitive Index System 
and only on review and comparison have | become convinced that it has REALLY SUPERIOR MERIT. 
| would be pleased to enter a three-year subscription now." H.E.P., Chicago, Illinois. 


a ial 


e HOW ABOUT YOU ?? 


. Have you been as thorough and as successful in your research as this subscriber? 

Was the market guidance on which you relied in 1950 swift, safe, and sensible? 

Do you feel secure about your 195! market position? 

Are you again going to tread on the thin ice of sheer luck as you did in 1950? 

Were you able to capitalize on the MAJOR BUYING OPPORTUNITY OF 1949—JUNE 13th? 
. Did you sell before the June-July, 1950, 35-point break? 


IF YOUR ANSWERS ARE "NO" 


Then you must turn over a new leaf for ‘5! and stop whistling in the dark. 


FIRST AND FOREMOST 


You want a RELIABLE MARKET GUIDE whose signals to 
buy and sell have a well-sustained record of accuracy. 
We believe that the SENSITIVE INDEX is such a guide. 
And we can indicate right on this page WHY it is a 
superior Index. Here is what we said to our subscribers in 
a bulletin received by them on: 


JUNE 13, 1949 


"The market is currently discounting in an absurdly un- 
realistic fashion any number of splendid issues represent- 
ing very sound businesses. Investment trusts and other 
large buyers who know this will not sit on the sidelines 
indefinitely. They will regard any violation of the 163 
level with its attendant hysterical selling as a golden 


opportunity to BUY. SO SHOULD YOU!" 


‘51 IS YOUR NEW YEAR! 


The SENSITIVE INDEX will be the kind of pilot you need to steer 
your market craft safely through the perilous and uncertain market 
waters of 1951. Make no mistake about it, volatile movements lie 
ahead, rapid fluctuations which may spell disaster for the unwary, and 
triumph for those who enjoy top-flight market guidance. Perhaps you 
fear that this kind of guidance is too expensive, out of reach for the 
investor of moderate means. Not at all] The cost in terms of value 
received is fantastically low. Do you know what it amounts to on a 
$10.00 two-month trial subscription? 


¢ $0, DON'T BE A LAGGARD 


When it comes TO YOUR OWN DESTINY 


Send $10.00 today for a two-month trial subscription and start chang- 
ing MARKET "MYSTERY" INTO MARKET MASTERY. 


e327??? 





May 8, 1950 (Just before the 35-point break) 

“THE SHORT SWING: If a decline takes place in the 
immediate future, it will be sharp. It can extend 30 to 
35 points down, but there is a strong probability that 
such a drop will not mark the beginning of a lengthy 
bear market. It will be succeeded, in all likelihood, by an 
advance of about the same size as the decline, or more." 


JUNE 12, 1950 


", .. this negative action of the S. |. is weak enough to 
indicate sizeable declines." 


There you have it. No double-talk, no hedging, no 
stalling. At crucial market turning points we provided 
our subscribers with clear, forthright statements of policy, 
designed to INSURE PROFITS WITH SAFETY. 


LESS THAN 17 CENTS A DAY! 


At a coolie's wage scale, we offer you princely service. We 
keep your finger on the pulse of the market for the next 60 days, 
60 critical days which may spell out the market trend not only 
for 1951 but for years to come. Less than 17 cents a day will 
assist you in deciding whether we are approaching a MAJOR 
BUYING OPPORTUNITY or a MAJOR SELLING OPPOR- 
TUNITY, and will promote that feeling of security which comes 
when you know your affairs are in safe and sensible hands. 
Isn't it worth it many times over? 


STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE | 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass., Dept. F-19 
Yes—Send me two months of your Bulletin Service and special | 


| booklets. Enclosed find my remittance for ...... ($10.00, plus | 









| 30¢ extra for Air Mail, if desired). | 
In the market there are two kinds of people: en ; | 
THOSE WHO KEEP SHOUTING ABOUT SOME PROFITS See¢e 6€eogeee@eewpeeees eoeeceoeeoeCoeveeeee eee eee espeeseeeese eee | 
THAT GOT AWAY—and— | speeees l 
THOSE WHO KEEP GETTING AWAY WITH SOME PROFITS eceecoceoeseea eee eeose coevoeeaceoeosoeoese eee eoesseeenoeesesee Cees l 

TO SHOUT ABOUT. 
" SEN ZONE... STATE............ 
Which are You: A PLEASE PRINT 
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OVER 1,000 CHARTS 


Have you tried “THE STOCK 
PICTURE” Chart Service as an 
Investment Aid? 


This is the Service experts use. The 
Stock Picture Bagge you with over 
1,000 charts, in one book! 90% of 
these charts show monthly Highs and 
Lows for 15 years, also yearly earnings, 
dividends, etc. 


This Comprehensive Chart Service will 
help you select which stocks to buy and 


sell. It covers virtually every stock 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange 


many Curb stocks. 


The January, 1951, edition is 
ready for you. So, DON’T DELAY. Send 
today for a single copy at $10, or a 
whole year’s service for only $50, to: 


M. C. HORSEY & CO. 


49 Wall Street. New York 5 
(For Sample Page, Write to Dep’t “F*”) 
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HIDDEN VALUES 
IN STOCKS 


offer spectacular 
appreciation possibilities 
with minimum risk. 
A special report on the hidden merits of 
fast moving, undervalued stocks and war- 


rants of investment and holding com- 
panies has been prepared. 
A copy of this important bulletin will 
be sent to new trial subscribers of 
4 ‘BANKERS INVESTMENT SERVICE 
weekly stock market bulletin 


Send $1 today and receive current 
and next four issues of bulletin on 
special trial. 


BONDEX inc. 


25 Broad St., N. Y. 4 © HA 4-3326 
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1951-1956 FORECAST 


y 
JAMES MARS LANGHAM 

With two “Trend Charts” viz.: 

1) Detailed month by month for all 1951. 

2) Most important TOP-BOTTOM - NEXT 
URN UP “AREAS” for 1951 to 1956, also 
charted record back to 1875. 

Price $35.00 or with | year Weekly 
Bulletins $125.00 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM 
BOX 795, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 











“THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS” 


ZNNSN 


NOW IS THE TIME!!! 


how timing with engineering precision and skill 


would have improved your profits, especially Jan. 2 
te d Unbelievably low priced guide at $24 per 
year. your copy now, or 


Send only $1—TRIAL OFFER—for 4 weeks. 


FOUR HILL’S 


Security Market Trends 
P.O. Box 101, Belmont 78, Mass. 








MARKET COMMENT 





THERE ALWays is a seasonal let-down 
in business after Christmas, and this 
year’s setback may be greater than nor- 
mal, 

Why? [Because people have been 
buying ahead; and as a result, inven- 
tories are above-average. Because the 
public has been anticipating scarcities, 
often seeming shortages have been due 
to scare buying rather than to an actual 
deficit in goods. Because credit re- 
cently has been expanding too rapidly 
and probably will be somewhat cur- 
tailed. Because the nearby impact of 
the defense program probably will be 
less than the extremes generally ex- 
pected. Because some industries will 
be cramped by raw materials shortages. 
Because many people will spend less 
when they find how much they owe 
the government in taxes. 

The feverish activity in the last half 
of 1950 probably borrowed business 
from the first few months of 1951. 

I know some exceedingly conserva- 
tive analysts who think they see a turn 
in stock market preference from the 
quality shares to the more speculative, 
lower-priced shares of marginal com- 
panies. This seemed to be suggested 
during December. 

The market actually “acted better 
than the average” because the “aver- 
ages” are made up largely of quality 
stocks which often seemed relatively 
neglected. 

Baltimore & Ohio, highly leveraged 
and speculative, acted better than 
Union Pacific—which is quality plus. A 
stock like International Telephone acted 
better than American Telephone. Amer- 
ican Woolen advanced more than J. P. 
Stevens. 

Part of this is due to a widespread 
intuition that the market patterns of 
World War II are about to be repeated. 
Part of it is traceable to the uneven im- 
pact of the excess profits tax. Some of 
it stems from the rise in the “tempera- 
ture of speculation.” A great deal of it 
originates in the obvious fact that earn- 
ings on the shares of marginal railroads 
are mounting sensationally. Some of it 
may be connected with the apparent 
policy of the defense planners to give 

out a lot of small orders to many com- 
panies rather than a few big orders to 
the larger and more efficient producers. 

It seems to me that one can be more 
bullish on selected highly speculative 
stocks without getting bearish on any 
quality equities. I don’t think the shares 











of marginal companies are going to 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Prospects for 1951 


benefit universally (as they did in 
World War II) from indiscriminate 
prosperity. Nor do I think that the ex- 
cess profits tax is going to ruin the 
growth companies as good holdings. 

Remember a few things about these 
growth companies: (1) the tax ceiling 
apparently will be 67% against 85% in 
World War II, (2) many of them actu- 
ally will pay less than 67%, (3) there 
will be important long-term benefits 
from construction of new facilities un- 
der “certificates of necessity” whereby 
total costs can be written off from pre- 
tax earnings in five years, and (4) non- 
recurrent low earnings will not be ap- 
praised at as few times their face value 
as non-recurrent high earnings recently 
have been appraised. 

Remember, also, that there is a new 
factor in this market—a factor which 
was entirely lacking in World War II. 
That is the so-called demand for “insti- 
tutional” type common stocks from pen- 
sion funds, prudent man trustees and 
conservative investors seeking dividend 
income. 

It is yet to be proved that we are go- 
ing into an all-out war like that of 1942- 
1945. The present prospect is for a 
more limited defense effort; perhaps 3 
million men under arms against 11 or 
12 million, very big aircraft orders, siz- 
able tank orders, little cantonment or 
new war plant construction, not so 
much shipbuilding, not so much ord- 
nance. 

Not such a large part of gross na- 
tional product will go for war, a larger 
part than in World War II will be 
available for civilian needs. There will 
be less “butter,” but still “butter” as 
well as “guns.” 

Business will be good. 

Some things may be scarce. Many 
things won’t be “as good.” But it won't 
be “just like World War IT” as so many 
people are assuming—not unless the 
bombs begin to fall, or the Russian 
armies begin to attack. 

I always like to look at the “unpopu- 
lar” stocks as well as the ones that 
everyone wants to buy. That’s where 
you find the bargains, even if it is not 
where you get immediate action. To 
many people immediate action is not 
as desirable as delayed performance, 
because long-pull profits have such 4 

great tax differential in their favor. 
Let’s look at a few. 

No one wants Chrysler. It is an auto- 
mobile stock, and automobile produc- 
tion and profits look lower. But wait! 
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Automobiles are not going out ot style, 
and we will continue to wear them out. 
Here is a company with no bonds or 
preferred stock, with $42.74 a share 
net working capital on September 30, 
with average earnings of $5.68 a share 
for the last 10 years, with an unusually 
attractive line of new cars, and with a 
stock unlikely to pay less than $4 a 
share even if we get into a full-scale 
war economy. 

Goodall-Sanford has been selling 
around 18, Book value is $39.44 a share 
and net working capital alone almost 
$22 a share. It has been subject to a 
lot of tax selling lately. There may be 
a shortage of men’s suits next summer, 
and there will be a lot of money around 
to buy them. Average earnings for the 
three best EPT base years were over 
$3 a share. The stock sold as high as 
40 in 1945, 47% in 1946, 33 in 1947, 
and 24% in 1948. It is only about 3 
points above its low in three years. This 
is not a good season to sell thin Palm 
Beach suits, but four or five months 
from now they will sell like hotcakes. 

In spite of their advances, the better 
Eastern rails still are unpopular in rela- 
tion to the shares of Western carriers. 
It should not be forgotten that Balti- 
more & Ohio sold at 30% in 1946 when 
earning only 86¢ a share, that New 
York Central sold above 35 in both 
1945 and 1946 and that Pennsylvania 
sold up to 47% in 1946. Better passen- 
ger profits would greatly help New 
York Central, and more men in the 
service mean more civilian traveling. 
Pennsylvania is improving its results in 
an encouraging manner, but the pick 
of these three speculative and still un- 
popular stocks seems to me to be Balti- 
more & Ohio. There is high leverage in 
it, the management is on its toes and 
the operating figures look good against 
the rest of the Eastern territory. 

Another unpopular stock is Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; and I want to go on 
record as believing that those who buy 
it this Christmas will be very happy 
about it a year hence. I expect a higher 
dividend this year. . . . I think Servel, 
Inc. can be bought as a radical specu- 
lation; the stock is almost at a distress 
price and the company is not in dis- 
tress except that it might be doing 
more business. The stock has met tax 
selling recently. 

Likely to prosper most from the re- 
armament program is the business of 
making and equipping airplanes. My 
favorites in airframes would be Douglas 
Aircraft and Boeing. Bendix Aviation is 
the investment stock of the industry 
because it makes equipment for every 
warplane regardless of who makes the 
frame and the engine. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Mileposts On The Prairie 


As a company history of a smaller 
railroad—the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
—this volume is better than most of its 
kind. Like most, it never entirely frees 
itself from the excesses of fascination- 
with-one’s-own-affairs. But the fortunes 
of the M.&St.L. make a better—and 
sprightlier—story than most. Long a 
pawn of the Hawley R.R. empire, the 
M.&St.L. has probably bucked more ad- 
versities than any comparable road in 
the country. Widely nicknamed the 
“Maimed and Still Limping,” it merited 
the name, and went begging on the auc- 


tion block 42 times, found no bidders.. 


On the 48rd try, Lucian C. Sprague— 
an almost incredible optimist—took 
over. How Sprague grabbed hold, re- 
equipped the road and cleared it of 
debt in ten years is quite a tale of up- 
by-the-bootstraps doings. A few of the 
regional Americana items and railroad 
yarns are almost as interesting as the 
publisher's blurb claims (by Frank P. 


Donovan, Simmons-Boardman, $4.50). 






















TIRED of TIPS? roo ‘orten? 


“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING” 


The most concise and easily 
read book on a practical 
method that reduces stock mar- 
ket trading to a mechanical 
science. 97 pages. 
6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 
$2 a copy, from 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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stockholder relations 


55 Liberty St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone « WOrth 4-4856-97 
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j 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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| STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


Annual Forecast For 1951 


By STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 





THIS IMPORTANT FORECAST 
RECOMMENDS STOCKS FOR 
PROFIT AND INCOME UNDER A 
WAR ECONOMY AND INFLATION 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN 1951? 


Over 25,000 wise investors received the 1950 
Annual Forecast and used it as an important 
investment tool. Market foresight today may 
pay big returns in added profits or in pre- 
vention of avoidable losses. The most timely 
and profit-pointing survey of its kind ever 
issued by Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey. 
Covers definite market projections for 1951. 


¢ Special selection of 18 Inflation-Hedge Stocks. 

¢ Why more inflation is ahead. 

¢ Stocks in favored tax position. 

¢ High Quality Stocks recommended for income return. 
¢ Poor’s Supervised Program. 

¢ Long Term potentialities for stock prices. 





I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Annual Forecast for 1951. Also send 
without additional cost the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey 
published by the largest statistical and investment’advisory organization in the 
world—established 1860. (Offer open to New Readers only.) 
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I City. 


Zone State 
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A648-1724 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate © Potash © Fertilizer 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
December 4, 1950, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
835th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Eighty Cents (80c) per share on 
1,000,000 shares outstanding 
prior to stock dividend. 


Chemicals 


Both dividends are payable December 29, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 20, 1950 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


——>— 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


201st Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
year-end dividend for the year 1950 of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable December 21, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 15, 
1950. Checks will be mailed. 
H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, December 8, 1950. 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


The Board of Directors at a meeting 
December 2, 1950, declared a regular 
dividend of 35 cents per share and a 
year end extra dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common stock, pay- 
able December 28, 1950, to sharehold- 
ers of record December 13, 1950. 


CHAS. J. FERRY, 
Secretary 











Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Problems facing investors 


Tue prospect is that 1951 will bring 
greater changes in our lives than we 
like to contemplate. Even if the out- 
break of an all-out war be avoided, 
Americans will live in a war-like econ- 
omy. 

Economic freedom will be restricted. 

Many manufacturers will not be able 
to produce what the public wants, or at 
least not as much as they could nor- 
mally sell. Prices will be under public 
scrutiny, if not actually limited by law. 
American business will be faced by 
shortages of important raw materials 
and, in the near future, by a shortage 
of manpower. Some industries will con- 
vert to the production of military goods 
and benefit from priorities and volume 
production. Others will have to tighten 
their belts. 

The individual American will see his 
standard of living reduced by rising 
prices and very much higher taxes. 
Many things he would like to buy will 
be in short supply or unavailable. The 
value of his savings invested in life 
insurance, bank deposits and bonds will 
be impaired by inflation. He will bear 
the brunt of the defense program. 

The investor is facing a problem for 
which no entirely satisfactory solution 
can be found. 

Taxes will cut deeply into dividend 
returns. Yet, yields on tax-exempt bonds 
are so low that this type of investment 
can be considered only by the wealthy. 
Besides, these bonds offer no inflation 
protection whatsoever. 

There is only a handful of common 
stocks whose present dividends are, for 
one reason or another, not subject to 
income taxes. This small group includes 
Pennroad ($1 paid in 1950), United 
Corp. (20¢), General Precision Equip- 
ment ($1; and Electric Bond & Share. 
It is largely the feature of tax exemp- 
tion, unless the law be changed, that 
lends particular investment attraction to 
these stocks. 

The effects of a semi-war economy, 
excess profits taxes, and the threat of 
inflation tend to distort investment val- 
ues. Beneficiaries of the defense boom 
(aircraft manufacturing, railroad equip- 
ment makers, marginal steel and min- 
ing companies, etc.) normally are not 
acceptable as investments. The same 
goes for many railroad securities which 
now seem attractive because of their 
favorable excess profits tax position. 

Investors must guard against down- 
grading the quality of their holdings. 
Compromises have to be made under 
present conditions, but not to the ex- 
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tent of rushing blindly into securities 
of questionable merit. 

Most industries so far have had only 
a trickle of defense orders, but some 
companies have been heavily engaged 
in military business for almost a year. 
Among these is Emerson Electric, an 
old-established maker of electric motors, 
fans, etc., whose president was Stewart 
Symington until he went to Washington 
to become Secretary of the Air Force. 
In World War II this company was an 
important manufacturer of military 
equipment. Its sales skyrocketed from 
$7,653,000 in 1941 to $110,840,000 in 
1944, and per share profits rose, despite 
the stiff excess profits tax, from 83¢ to 
$4.51. Now again Emerson Electric is 
making vital equipment for the Air 
Force, and its present backlog exceeds 
$120 million. Earnings for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1950, 
amounted to $4.35 a share, against 
$1.16 the year before. 

Even though Emerson’s civilian busi- 
ness may be reduced by material con- 
trols, the heavy backlog of armament 
orders indicates higher sales and profits 
for 1951. The stock’s present price, 
18%, is conservative in relation to earn- 
ings, and it compares with the 1946 
high of 30%. The $1.40 dividend rate 
provides a return of 74%. An attractive 
speculation. 

Pure Oil, a medium-sized independ- 
ent with a fine record of achievement, 
seems to have struck it rich with its 
discovery in 1949 of two important gas 
fields in the Gulf of Mexico, off the 
Louisiana coast. It is now estimated 
that the Eugene Island and Rollover 
fields may contain as much as 4 trillion 
cubic feet of recoverable natural gas, 
worth at least $400 million (over $100 
a share) at the low valuation of 1¢ per 
Mcf. United Gas Corp. has contracted 
for the purchase of the gas from the 
Eugene Island field at an average price 
of 12¢ per Mcf. over the 25-year life 
of the contract. By the end of this year 
production should be about 125,000 
Mcf. a day, rising to some 300,000 Mcf. 
within another two years. 

These new gas fields may add as 
much as $2 per share a year to net 
profits, after all expenses and taxes. In 
1950 Pure Oil earned about $7 a share 
and paid $2 in dividends. Although 
the stock has advanced sharply during 
the last year, Pure Oil, at 47, does not 
over-discount the prospect of larger 
earnings, nor the very substantial in- 
crease in its gas reserves. This security 
is suitable for long-term investment. 
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New Forbes Manual Reveals 


184 Fortune - Making | 


“GROWTH” STOCKS! 


You probably wonder how people who earned mod- 
erate salaries for years were able to retire while 
still relatively young . . . with money enough to 
enjoy the good things of life. These happy and 
succesful individuals were keen investors . 

bought and held onto Growth Stocks which now 
pay them bountiful dividends and are worth 
many, many times original cost. You see, 100 
shares of a Growth Stock often multiplies into 
400-500 or 600 shares through split-ups and stock 
dividends. That is why $1,000 invested in the 
1920’s or °30’s in Celanese is worth $25,000 to- 
day; $1,000 in Coca-Cola is worth $25,000 today; 
J. I. Case, more than $10,000; Du Pont, more than 
$10,000; Monsanto Chemical, more than $11,000. 


Today the opportunities in new Growth Stocks 
look even better. Record breaking population 
growth, amazing inventive genius and technologi- 
cal progress are creating new industries with won- 
derful expansion profits outlook. 


New Manual 
Picks 
Tomorrow’s 
Big Growth Stocks 
TODAY! 


For months analytical experts 
and researchers of Investors 
Advisory Institute, subsidiary 
of the 34-year old B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., have 
been compiling the information 
for this confidential 430-page an- 
nual Growth Stock Guide cover- 
ing 184 stocks (Limited Edition). 
This is a BIG book. Size 84” 
x 11”, loose leaf, 430 large 
size pages, valuable permanent 
binder FREE. 


Each of the 184 Growth Stocks is analyzed as to 
(a) Salient growth factors and their potentials; 
(b) Industry position and activities; (c) Finan- 
cial position; (d) History of enterprise, with fig- 
ures showing trend of sales, earnings, dividend 
action, price range for last 10 to 20 years brought 
up-to-date with latest 1950 figures. 


From the 184 Growth Stocks analyzed, our an- 
alysts have sifted out 


10 Growth Stocks With Best 1951 Prospects. 
12 New Growth Stocks Selling As Low As $3. 
Use this confidential report to: 





1. Get in on the ground-floor of promising 
GROWTH situations. 


2. Spot companies with New GROWTH prod- 
ucts or processes. 


3. Check your holdings to be sure of maximum 
long-term capital gains and present and future 


income. 
331/97, OFF 


You are offered opportunity to save 3344% on 
this $15 Manual. You may have it for only $10 
but you must ACT FAST. Last year we sold out 
completely and had to refuse hundreds of orders. 
Only limited printing can be offered at this price. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTIUTE, Inc. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publ. Co. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10, please enter my order for con- 
fidential 430-page Annual Growth Stock Book 
(Regular price $15). On N.Y.C. orders add 2% 
for sales tax. 1-1 


ee 


Zone. . 


All foreign orders must be accompanied b 
remittance in U.S. funds or payable in U.S. 








January 1, 1951 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


Current Dividend 
Price, _/Last Year 
Columbia Broadcasting A 29°,, 1.60 
Remington Rand ....... 14‘ 1,00 
Underwood Typewriter. 445% 4.00 
Canadian Pacific R.R.... 20276 1.25° 
Northern Pacific R.R.... 293% 2.00 
Southern Pacific ....... 62% 5.50 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 204 1.50 
Chic, Rock Isl. & Pacific. 48 5 4 3.00t 
Southern Railway ...... 46 6% 4 3.00t 
Am. Steel Foundry..... 33 >), 2.40 
a 43°” 4.00 
American Woolen ...... 83.3> 1.00 
West Indies Sugar...... 29 3.00 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 504” 6.00 
is Gon anak nid 263% 2.60 
West Kentucky Coal.... 23 2.50 
Fairbanks, Morse ...... 44$v 2.50 
Bohn Aluminum ....... 29 93), 1.25 
Hilton Hotels ......... 14\4 1.204 
American Tel. & Tel.... 151 > 9.00 
West Penn Electric. .... 26% 2.00t 
Philadelphia Electric ... 25%? 1.504 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 30%) 1.80} 
Florida Power & Light.. 20% 1.40 
Todd Shipyards ....... 45 , 2.00 
VInternational Nickel .... 3535 2.00 
er 15 \{ 1.25 





* Canadian funds. + Increase expected 
next year. { Present rate. 


Railroad stocks are being helped by 
outlook for large earnings, and expecta- 
tion that excess profits tax will apply 
only to earnings in excess of 5% on 
property value. In this connection, spe- 
cial attention is directed to St. Louis, 
San Francisco preferred, paying $5, 
and convertible into two shares of com- 
mon. At current price of 59, yield is 
over 8%. 

For those interested in a yield of 
7.38%, with a good chance of apprecia- 
tion in the market prices of the stocks, 
I suggest Southern Railway preferred, 
Gulf Mobile preferred, Denver, Rio 
Grande preferred, all paying $5 and all 
around $68 a share. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


World War II was the principal reason 
why there was no need for a primary 
post-war depression similar to that of 
1920-1921. 

The Korean War, from a bank credit 
viewpoint, has thus far been financed 
by the monetization on $5 billion pri- 
vate debt. This amount in six months’ 
time was added to the monetization of 
approximately $9 billion of private debt 
during the preceding five years. All of 
this adds up to the most dynamic fiing 
of private debt monetization since the 





1920’s. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 164 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 15 


PREFETENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 11 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record January 5, 
1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, January 31,1951. 

P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


December 15, 1950 


























The rapid expansion of private loans 
by commercial banks during the last 
six months, accompanied by a major 
decline in their investments, is not a 
development that should be lightly dis- 
missed. 

In the past it has always produced 
positive evidence of technical deteriora- 
tion in the stock market before average 
prices reached their ultimate highs. 

If such technical deterioration de- 
velops any time during 1951 it could 
foreshadow a major rather than an in- 
termediate decline in stock prices. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Robert M. Wellwood, elected chair- 
man of the board; E. R. Roberts, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer; and 
Edward H. Miller, executive vice-presi- 
dent, of Sheffield Farms Co., subsidiary 
of National Dairy Products, Corp. 

J. S. Johnson, appointed assistant to 
the president of U. S. Rubber Co. 

Mrs. Millicent Carey McIntosh, Dean 
of Barnard College, elected a director 
of Home Life Insurance Co. 

Donald B. Lourie, president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., elected a director of 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

Nevil Ford, appointed a senior vice- 





How To Keep Your 


Capital From “Going 


Down The Drain” 


What Will Your Money 
Be Worth a Year From Now? 


What Steps Should You Take to 
Protect Yourself Against Inflation? 


N THE PAST ten years you lost 


SAVE 


25% 


for A Short lime 
ONLY 


every dollar you saved in cash. 


protect yourself? 


$10,000- P 


42c in purchasing powers out ef 
How 
much will your dollar shrink in the 
next 10 years? What can you do te 


What would you give to have the 
wizards of finance at your elbows 24 
hours a day? $1,000-?—$2,000-P— 


Here is how you can have them 


visit with you for as long as you 
wish! Here are the attorneys, the 


U. S. Treasury Consultants, the Tax Authorities, Analysts 
—the most comprehensive, the most authoritative advice to 
be found. Here are the SUGGESTIONS OF THE OUT- 
STANDING SPECIALISTS in the field of money manage- 
ment—in the new B. C. Forbes & Sons Manual on “PLAN- 
NING PERSONAL SECURITY’’—« veritable course on 
managing your money. 


What Should You Do About Your 
Investments? Insurance? 


The information you will receive in this loose-leaf Man- 
ual is comparable to that supplied by “professionals” to 
wealthy individuals, big estates, and corporations for size- 
able fees. If you tried to procure this advice from the score 
ef “specialists” we've consulted, your cost would be up in 
the thousands! The best part of this unique information is 
that it can pay for itself a hundred-fold through sound ad- 
vice—through information on how to avoid costly hazards! 
Hundreds of money-making, money-saving suggestions like 
these are revealed! (shown at right). 


You'll learn what to look for in selecting real estate for 
investment (or for a home), things to check on in buying 
Property, hints on mortgages, how to protect yourself 
against ruinous lawsuits and financial loss through wise 
selection of individual Mutual Funds, plus a blue-chip list 
ef 203 stocks that have paid dividends without interruption 
fer 25 to 101 years. Furthermore, you must be satisfied 
thet the Manual can help you or your money will be re- 
funded providing you return material intact within a week. 
Only a limited number of these Manuals are being com- 
pleted. When they are gone we don’t know when we'll be 
able to assemble this material again at this price. So act 
now and make sure of your copy of this valuable new— 
FORBES MANUAL for “PLANNING PERSONAL SBE- 
CURITY”’—it’s full of practical pointers you should know 
about and act on right now to insure your personal finan- 
cial security later! 





How Can You Be Protected 
In Case of Inflation? 


Tkis is a veritable course on managing 
your money—so far as we know, the only 
course of its type available. Whether you 
ewn one thousand dollars, or one hundred 
thousand, you have the problem of manag- 
ing your money. Money-managenient in- 
cludes several things; conserving your 
hérd-earned dollars, making them work for 
you as effectively as possible; protecting 
them against the hazards which menace 
capital today. It means also arranging yeur 
financial affairs now so as to provide for 
your own end your family security teday 
and in the future. 


It’s ONE THING to make money; it’s 
quite another to keep it. Too often you 
may work and sacrifice for a lifetime, 
building up a fortune — only to have it 
swept away or cut drastically. Our sew 
MANUAL shows how to maintain and in- 
crease your personal money resources. 


Send for your copy today. Save 
25%, on regular price for a short 
time only. Money back in 7 days 
if not satisfied! 


Address 
City 


wuwsMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


B. C. FORBES & SONS Pub. Co., Inc., 
90 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 1-1 
Enclosed is $7.50 payment in full. 
send me 
Planning Personal Security” at the special 
pre-publication price of $7.50. I understand 
I may return Manual within 7 days for 
full refund if it doesn’t meet my needs. 


the new 











Here Is the “Drain Plug” 
That 


SHOWS YOU HOW TO: 


Bulld Your Capital. 
Put Yeur Money to Work. 
Invest Your Money to Best Ad- 


vantage. 
Maintain Purchasing Power of 
Your Dollars Against Inflation. 
Guard Against the Unexpected. 
Plan Your Insurance Program te 
shoose and get best results. 
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Personal Guide Forms to 
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president of the First Boston Corp. 
Frank H. Uriell, named vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel for Admiral 
Corp. 

Harry L. Barton, Malcolm H. Foulk, 
and Alfred E. Tree, appointed vice- 
presidents of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., New York. 

Dudley H. Mills, elected a director 
of Underwood Corporation. 

James Gerity, Jr., elected a director 
of Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 

Bernard F. Gimbel and Charles H. 
Dyson, elected directors of Burlington 
Mills Corp. 

J. W. Pegg, named vice-president of 
Shell Development Co., subsidiary of 
Shell Oil Co. 

George A. Sloan, elected chairman 
of the United States Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Hugh Latimer Dryden, director of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, awarded the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Award for 1950, for leadership 
in aeronautical research and’ contribu- 
tions to aeronautical science. 

C. L. Schneider, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Fruehaut 
Trailer Co. 

Louis W. Storms, Jr., elected presi- 
dent of Pantepec Oil Co., C. A., and its 
affiliate Pancoastal Oil Co., C. A. 

Roy C. Ingersoll, president of Borg- 
Warner Corp., elected a director of 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


The AMA Handbook Of Wage 
And Salary Administration 

An authoritative and comprehensive 
survey of the principles and practise of 
determining “a fair day’s pay” for every 
job. In 416 pages, 34 chapters and in- 
numerable diagrammatic devices, the 
book compiles the experience of a wide 
range of companies in setting up and 
administering job evaluation programs. 

No other book on the subject so well 
presents so many variant schools ol 
thought on this subject. Case accounts 
give very useful insight into applica- 
tions suiting many different types of 
business situations. Noteworthy is a 
model manual used by Armstrong Cork 
Co. to explain its wage program to its 
employees, which is reproduced in its 
entirety as an appendix (M. Joseph 
Dooher & Vivienne Marquis, eds. Amer- 
ican Management Association, $7.50). 





My Job Contest 

General Motors, in 1947, invited its 
employees to compete in a letter-writing 
contest—“My Job and Why I Like It. 
This 285-page monograph reports the 
mechanics and results of this employee- 





relations enterprise—probably the most 
successful and ambitious of its kind 
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test itself was only the first phase of 
GM’s work; what followed has occu- 
pied GM ever since, and makes a fas- 
einating record. 

GM plunged into a research job cor- 
relating attitudes, satisfactions and com- 
plaints. This work brings to light the 
wealth of information eventuating from 
GM’s study, much of which is at least 
in part applicable to other businesses. 
Particularly instructive is how GM pro- 
ceeded to translate contest results into 
management action, and the broad im- 
plications for the future GM draws 
from its experiment. Unique as a record 
of a company listening to its employees 
(by Chester E. Evans and Laverne N. 
Laseau, GM Corp. Personal Psychol- 
ogy, Inc. Paper-bound, $2.50; cloth- 
bound, $3.50). 


Democracy In A World Of Tensions 


One way to leech away the power of 
an ideal is to deprive it of means of 
expression. The assault on the free 
world itself begins by subverting its 
vocabulary to other usages. No less than 
by entombment in Siberia, Communism 
has silenced the free peoples by de- 
stroying the common meaning of the 
basic word “democracy.” In this UNES- 
CO symposium, 34 distinguished con- 
tributors attempt to rehabilitate the 
term “democracy,” restore it cleared of 
imbiguity to the verbal armory of the 
free world. Most of us have little nat- 
ural appetite for philosophic subtleties, 
find semantic analysis unappealing. But 
it is on such obscure battlefields as this 
that Communism prepared long ago for 
its present-day challenge to free insti- 
tutions. And it is on these same battle- 
fields—quite as much as those on which 
our armed forces are joined—that an 
important part of the victory for free- 
dom will be won or lost (Richard Mc- 
Keon and Stein Rokkan, eds., Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $4.50). 


Effective Management Through 
Probability Controls 

Some people lean on statistics like a 
drunken person on a lamp post, for sup- 
port rather than illumination. This book 
is for the clear-headed. It does a good 
job of showing the non-mathematical 
executive how statistical controls may 
be used to calculate managerial risks. 
Those whose experience with statistics 
usually produces an alcoholic dream- 
itate will find here little of the custom- 
ary professional mystique. 

Wartime experience proved that the 
probability statistical technique may 
vastly improve manufacturing methods 
ind results. Less ‘well known, but 
‘qually successful, have been applica- 
ions to managerial problems in service, 
itaff and administrative activities. 
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This book’s worth is in publicizing 
these valuable management devices. 
Written in non-technical language, it 
stresses practical application on the 
management and supervisory levels. 
Valuable documentation by case _his- 
tories of application in a wide range of 
businesses, large and small (by Robert 
Kirk Mueller, Funk & Wagnalls, $5). 


The Dollar Shortage 


This book attempts to construct a 
framework in theory on which the prob- 
lem of the so-called “dollar shortage” 
can be solved. Technical in aim and 
tone, the book’s primary appeal will 
be for professional economists. For 
others willing to tackle recondite mate- 
rial, the attempt to formulate the prob- 





lem outlined here offers valuable new 
insights. 

But the author’s objective is not to 
provide a solution to this pressing in- 
ternational problem at this time. In 
many respects, Prof. Kindleberger’s an- 
alysis is both trenchant and illuminat- 
ing. Particularly novel in his approach 
is the thesis that equilibrium may not 
be the normal state of international eco- 
nomic relationships. Most economic 
writing in the field of international 
trade takes it as axiomatic that the sys- 
tem operates towards an equilibrium. 
The present hypothesis seems to offer 
fruitful lines for a new strategy of at- 
tack on the problem (by Charles P. 


- Kindleberger, Assoc. Prof. of Econom- 


ics, MIT. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $4). 
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Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The New Year is at the door... .I 
wish for the stupid a little understand- 
ing, and for the understanding a little 
poetry. I wish the most beautiful 
clothes for the ladies and much money 
for the men. I wish a heart for the rich 
and a little bread for the poor. But 
above all, I wish that we may black- 
guard each other as little as possible 
during the New Year. 

—Herricu HEINE. 


Regret for time wasted can become a 
power for good in the time that re- 
mains. —ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


All good things which exist are the 
fruits of originality. 
—Joun Stuart Mit. 


By our efforts to resolve differences 
between nations by peaceful means, by 
the help we have given others to regain 
their strength, by the determination 
with which we have fulfilled our obli- 
gations under the United Nations 
Charter, we have established our posi- 
tion on a firm moral foundation. .. . 
Our faith that we can succeed is justi- 
fied. For the first time in history, the 
most powerful nation in the world is 
dedicated to peace and in partnership 
with other nations in mobilizing its 
moral force and its resources for world 
security. —W. AVERELL HaRRm™AN. 


A single sunbeam is enough to drive 
away many shadows. 
—Sr. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


We need above all to learn again to 
believe in the possibility of nobility of 
spirit in ourselves. —EuGENE O’NEILL. 


One of the wisest men in Des Moines 
tells me that he has kept track of the 
50 principal things he’s worried about 
in the last ten years, jotting °em down 
at the bottom of the pages in his diary 
in green ink. He finds that not one of 
them actually happened; but they both- 
ered him just as much as if they had. 

—HARLAN MILLER. 


The surest cure for vanity is loneli- 
ness. —THomas WOLFE. 


Government is like a stomach: if it’s 
doing its work right you will hardly 
realize you've got one. —KALENDS. 


There is a growing sentiment in 
America that regular saving should be 
ignored—that the government will take 
care of people and give them security 
when they get beyond a certain age or 
become old and unable to work, but it 
must be borne in mind that the people 
who earn and do save, take care of the 
government! Were it not for the thrifty 
and the willing workers, the govern- 
ment would be in a bad way. 

—GEoRGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Instead of loving your enemies, treat 
your friends a little better.—Ep. Howe. 


We win justice quickest by rendering 
justice to the other party. 
—Monanpas K. GAnpui. 


The meaning of history is never ap- 
parent to those who make it; a leader 
in any age or generation is no more 
than a man who sees somewhat beyond 
the end of his nose.—THomas SuGRUE. 


Within our country the real peril lies 
not in what the Communists are cap- 
able of doing to us, but in what, 
through fear and hysteria, we are likely 
to do to ourselves in meeting the threat. 

—]J. Howarp McGrats. 


Ideas must work through the brains 
and the arms of.good and brave men, 
or they are no better than dreams. 

—EMERSON. 


Tell the truth and shame the Devil. 
—RABELAIs. 


I believe that if you think about dis- 
aster, you will get it. Brood about death 
and you hasten your demise. Think 
positively and masterfully, with confi- 
dence and faith, and life becomes more 
secure, more fraught with action, richer 
in achievement and experience. 

—Capt. Eppre RICKENBACKER. 


Books are never out of humour; nev- 
er envious or jealous; they answer all 
questions with readiness; . . . they teach 
us how to live and how to die; they 
dispel melancholy by their mirth, and 
amuse by their wit; they prepare the 
soul to suffer everything and desire 
nothing; they introduce us to ourselves. 

—HOLBROOK JACKSON. 


When the fight begins within him- 
self, a man’s worth something. 
—ROBERT BROWNING. 


Anger showeth the character of the 
man. —TALMupic SAYING. 


Goodwill is the mightiest practical 
force in the universe. —C. F. DOLE. 


It is our individual performances, no 
matter how humble our place in life 
may be, that will in the long run deter- 
mine how well ordered the world may 
become. —Paut C. PACKER. 


A virtue and a muscle are alike. If 
neither of them is exercised they get 
weak and flabby. 

—RicHarp L. ROONEY 


Falsehood is in a hurry; it may be at 
any moment detected and punished; 
truth is calm, serene; its judgment 
cometh out of the chambers of eternity. 

—JOsEPH PARKER. 


A man who wants to lead the orches- 
tra must turn his back on the crowd. 
—JAMES CROOK. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
Handsome new volume of more than 


3,000 “Thoughts” gathered from this 
page over the last 33 years. 544 
attractively-designed pages printed 
on rich antique stock. Beautifully 
bound with stained top. Gilt foil 
stamping. Ideal gift. Order now. 
Regular edition $5. Deluxe edition, 
simulated Spanish leather binding 
with 24 carat gold stamping, also, if 
you wish, your own or recipient's 
name stamped in similar gold, and 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. On re- 
quest, either edition autographed by 
B. C. Forbes. Gift announcements 
sent if desired. 

















A Text. - 


Sent in by Russell Brayles, 
Farmington, Ark. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


They helped everyone his neighbour: and 
everyone said to his brother, Be of good 


courage. So the carpenter encouraged the 
goldsmith. 


—IsataH 41:6-7 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





This is Revere’s Sesqui-Centennial Year. One hun- 
dred and fifty years of increasing business success 
is something out of the ordinary, even though 
there are a few companies in other industries as 
old or even older. This company dates back to 
1801, the year Paul Revere started the first copper 
mill in this country, in Canton, Massachusetts. 
People usually think of him as a great patriot; he 
was also an artist and craftsman whose copper en- 
gravings and silverware are museum pieces today. 
In addition, he was a businessman, realizing that 
he could prosper only by offering better products 
and improved service to government, industry and 
the public. In labor relations he 
probably was a pioneer, because 
he paid somewhat better than go- 
ing wages, in order to enlist to the 
full the skills his business required. 
Few men of his time could equal 
him in vision and resourcefulness. 

A spirit of inquiry, investiga- 
tion, research, was one of his char- 
acteristics. Writing of his efforts 
to find how to work copper, he re- 
ports: “I determined if possible to 
find the Secret & have the pleasure 
to say, after a great many trials 
and considerable expense I gained 
it.” His eldest son, Joseph Warren Revere, who 
succeeded him upon his death in 1818, went abroad 
in 1804 to increase his knowledge by visiting the 
European copper fabricators. This was in all proba- 
bility the beginning of research by any copper and 
brass company in this country. In addition, the 
Revere mill continued to make independent investi- 
gations. Asa result, Revere became known not only 
as the preferred American source of copper and 
copper alloys, but of information about them. This 
was so outstandingly the case that when one of Paul 
Revere’s friends, Levi Hollingsworth, saw a need 
for a copper and brass mill in Baltimore he asked 
Revere for advice, and was given it in full generos- 
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ity. It is interesting to note that years later the 
Hollingsworth mill in Baltimore became the nu- 
cleus of the present Revere operations in that city. 

When you consider Paul Revere’s remarkable 
combination of art, skill, business acumen, recog- 
nition of the importance of research, it becomes 
possible to understand how a business so firmly 
founded could come down to today, larger than he 
ever imagined, and in proportion to the size of the 
country, just as important as it was in his own 
day. He was one of a number of men who put the 
United States on the path to greatness, not only 
politically but industrially. 

As we look about the present 
Revere organization we find close 
links with the past, complete con- 
tact with the present, and great 
future promise. We are not only in 
copper and its alloys, but have 
been in aluminum alloys since 
1922. More recently, we began to 
make Revere Ware, copper-clad 
stainless steel cooking utensils, 
now serving in American homes 
everywhere. Applied research, 
working as did Paul Revere but 
with greatly improved methods, 
continually uncovers new pros- 
pects for the future. In personnel, it has always 
been a Revere principle to give enthusiastic ag- 
gressive and capable youth its chance as well as 
its training. Thus we are old and experienced, but 
ever new and imaginative. In this our Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Year we give tribute not only to those who 
have helped us grow since 1801, but also promise 
a continually increasing measure of future service. 

And while we mark our 150th Anniversary we 
do not forget that the brass and copper industry, 
now including a number of venerable and honor- 
able companies, joins with us in playing a vital 
part in American life. We are proud not only of 
ourselves, but of our entire industry. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











: 3 INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURI 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 





PN DUSTR_Y 


For Industry— Mathieson produces a wider 
array of heavy chemicals than any other 
manufacturer. Consumers may find it 
advantageous to discuss with Mathieson all 
their heavy chemical requirements. 


For Agriculture— Mathieson pioneered high 
analysis, pelletized fertilizers for more efficient 
and economical plant food. Sanitary milk 
production is aided, too, by Mathieson — 
chlorine bactericides. 


For Public Health— Mathieson supplies 
chemicals for water purification, sewage 
: ' treatment and swimming pool sanitation, and 
(GRICULTURE : ~~” specializes in chlorine bactericides for general 
hg , 


“s sanitation wherever foods and beverages 
ee a 
ens . : are handled. 


Mathieson is known for dependability, too— 


» aes through capacity, diversity and flexibility 
| i A cp of production and through technical and sales 
ie CN leadership—which promise an even greater 
( \ bil | A future of service to Industry, Agriculture 
“ ry : _ and Public Health. 


y re _ Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
id y , Va Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





UBLIC HEALTH 








